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(cTOBER, 1937 No. 403 
GUARDIANS OF THE HOLY SEPULCHRE 


N Palestine, the Holy Land of three great religions, it 

js not hard economic facts nor clashing politics that 
ge making the din and dust of battle spiral upwards to 
the cloudless blue skies, but the rival idealisms of these 
three faiths Christendom, Jewry, and Islam. It may be 
ganted that the fact that this is a war of faiths and 
idealisms is very heavily disguised, that, to an onlooker, 
it looks like a sordid and undignified scramble for power 
md place amongst the scenes which should be the most 
holy on earth. Once again appearances are deceiving— 
ifit was not a matter of religion, and of burning idealism, 
the struggle would not be so bitter nor the hope of 
reconciliation so remote. 

It may be of advantage to examine the position now 
that the Report of the Royal Commission has been so 
fully and freely debated by all parties concerned—that is, 
the British Government, the Jews, and the Palestinian 
Arabs, although they are merely the figureheads to 
represent in general Christendom, Jewry, and Islam. 
Fach, certainly, has taken advantage of its position to 
advance its own selfish interests. Thus Britain is more 
cmcerned with the strategical and economic advantages 
the possesses as suzerain of Palestine than she is in her 
position as the spiritual heir of Godfrey de Bouillon and 
Baldwin de Burgh. Yet, at the same time, she has to 
remember, and she does, that she is the representative of 
Christendom, although even that fact is being cast into 
the scale as a bargaining factor in a manner which will 
beshown later in this paper. 

Let us first consider the main recommendations of the 
Royal Commission upon Palestine. Briefly they are: 
(@) that as the present Mandate has proved unworkable 
it shall be cancelled by the League of Nations which 
bestowed it, (b) that the rivalries of Jew and Arab are 
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so intense that they are completely irreconcilable 
necessitating (c) the partition of Palestine into Jewish 
and Arab States, which are to be sovereign in every 
respect and quite independent of each other; (d) the 
retention of Jerusalem and Bethlehem and a corrido 
connecting these two cities with the sea at Jaffa, as q 
permanently mandated area, together with Nazareth 
and the waters of the Sea of Galilee, so that these Holy 
Places may be safeguarded and kept open for all the world. 

There are many other matters, principal amongst them 
being the payment of a “subvention” annually by the 
— State to the Arab, as compensation for the latter’ 
oss of sovereign rights over the former’s territory. Such 
matters as compulsory treaties with Great Britain are 
also laid down, but they are, at present, or at least until 
the major issues are settled, of minor significance. To 
‘consider the matter carefully and impartially, it may be 
as well to discuss what each party is offered, what it 
thinks it has a right to demand, and what, in fact, its 
dues really are. May it be added that these points are 
discussed in a question of stern realism and without any 
influence of a code of morality—in short, as they are 
considered by ruthless materialists; the matter of their 
abstract justice can be laid down later on in this paper. 
First, as infinitely the most important of the interested 
parties to the Palestine problem, comes : 


Great Britain and the British Empire. 

Britain’s position as suzerain of Palestine is unassailable 
so long as ti is able to maintain it. The Holy Lands 
hers by the same right as it was Titus Caesar’s, Hadrian’, 
Godfrey de Bouillon’s, Saladin’s, or Malik-el-Ashra 
Khalil’s—the right of the longest sword and the mightiest 
hordes of fighting-men. That is the fundamental 
position when all the veils of altruism and hypocrisy até 
swept aside. The right of conquest is absolute for # 
long as the conqueror is able, or willing, to retain hi 
right, and no longer. 

Palestine has been the cockpit of armies throughout al 
recorded history, as its geographical position was bo 
to make it—the land-bridge between two continent, 
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between rival empires, between two — civiliza- 
tions. Today its geographical position makes it a thousand 
times more important, for it is the crossroads of the 
world. Air services between England and the Far East, 
the Indian possessions and Australasia, find in it the first 
essential halting-place on the way out and the last 
convenient landing-ground on the route homewards to 
the Empire’s capital. 

As a naval base to cover the approaches to the Suez 
Canal, the ports of Palestine—in particular Haifa—are 
completely and irreplaceably necessary. Haifa has 
become even more essential now that the oil of Mosul is 
being pumped across the desert to fill the holds of the 
hungry tanker ships waiting for it at the port under 
Mount Carmel. Many days of sea transport are saved by 
using the Haifa terminal instead of having to travel from 
Basrah by way of Aden and the Red Sea, not to mention 
the economy effected in not having to pay Canal dues. 
The question of that Canal again arises in this matter of 
Haifa. It is quite rightly described as the aorta of the 
Empire, and, like that great artery, any permanent closure 
of it would mean death. 

If Britain is involved in war in the Far East—a not im- 
probable contingency—a blockship filled with concrete 
and explosives, run secretly into the Canal under neutral 
colours, and then detonated, would effectively stop the flow 
of troops and supplies, warships and munitions to the seat 
of war. A blocked Canal would mean, probably, a lost 
Australasia. Palestine affords the answer to the problem, 
for nothing is more certain than, if such a war were to 
flare up, the Canal would soon be impassable to traffic. 
Yet in Haifa, which we have so recently built and 
developed, we have the only deep-water, all-weather port 
between Beirut and Alexandria. Egypt is now independ- 
ent; many difficulties might arise if we were at war : she 
might demand that her neutrality be held sacred; then 
Palestine, with a blocked Canal, would afford us our only 
hope. Troops disembarked at Haifa could, once the 
projected ce and rail facilities are provided, be whisked 
the short distance to Akaba and re-embarked on ships 
waiting in the Arabian Gulf. A desperate measure, 
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certainly, but preferable to the long route round the 
Cape of Good Hope, with all its extra perils of submarine 
and commerce-raider attack. 

The same remarks apply even more aptly in the event 
of a European war, when the Canal would be more 
vitally concerned in rushing Indian and Australasian 
reinforcements to the aid of the mother country. Haif, 
is a port easily defended from aircraft attack; the wharves 
and quays are protected by the ridge of Carmel which 
rises abruptly like a wall from a few hundred yards from 
the water’s edge. It is riddled with caves that will make 
ideal emplacements for anti-aircraft guns, whilst on its 
tree-and-brush-covered summit concealment is easy, and 
protection perfect in the sudden-deep wadts which scar 
it like wrinkles on a crone’s face. bi1, aircraft, Canal 
Ea naval base, all these are reasons why we must 

rt our hold upon Haifa, either by open possession as 
a Crown Colony or by any other shifty move of policy, 
such as 4 “temporary” mandate or by a treaty forced 
upon the Jewish State as part of the price we demand for 
giving them their puppet country. It is very clear indeed 
that the Jews must have the suzerainty of the State which 
will include Haifa within its boundaries, rather than the 
Arabs, who will not prove so amenable to our wishes, 

Thus far is Britain concerned with her own personal 
needs, but she goes a little further, she realizes that she 
is in some measure the representative of Christendom in 
the Holy Land. That even if she.did conquer Palestine 
it was done as part of the general Allied effort, for whilst 
her troops were fighting on crusading battlefields it 
meant that other of our Allies were called upon to bear 
greater burdens, caused by the absence of the men who 
were fighting the Turks. To this extent, in theory a 
least, is the brutal right of conquest modified. 

This question of being the Protector of Holy Placesis 
one that cannot be shelved altogether, even by a Govert- 
ment steeped in materialism, especially a Government 
elected by democratic votes. The Bible instruction given 
to every British child in its schooldays, and the effect a 
the religious services which it has attended, is something 
that can never be wholly eradicated. There is stills 
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ide that Britain has completed the task of the Crusaders 
ofold—an inarticulate pride, it is true—and eer erusalem, 
Calvary, the stable of Bethlehem, and the Carpenter’s 
gorkshop of Nazareth are lying in the shadow of the 
Union Jack. It would only need a political opponent to 


- gart a campaign, backed by enough funds and forwarded 


by popular and effective speakers, saying that the Govern- 
ment of the day had betrayed its honourable trust in the 
Holy Land, to show how often, how callously, and how 
blatantly, Britain’s pledged word has been broken in the 
Near Eastern countries during the past few years, to start 
an avalanche that would drive that Government headlong 

f power into the chill shades of Opposition. There- 
fore, the politicians consider, some appearance must be 
made of securing the safety of the Holy Places. All the 
better if our Imperial strategic needs can be satisfied at 
the same time. Thus we have a proposed Jerusalem- 
Jaffa enclave to be placed under permanent British 
mandate, with the sole excuse that this is necessary to 
ensure the safety of the Holy Places. 

It should not be forgotten that the Holy Places to 
which Britain refers are not solely those of the Christian 
faith. The whole city is holy to the Jews, especially the 
Haram esh Sherif, the site of the Temple. In fact, so 
sacred do they consider the Haram that no Orthodox Jew 
will enter its gates for fear of treading upon any of the 
sacted vessels that may have been left behind when Titus 
Caesar seized the bulk of the Temple furniture. There 
is also their tradition that the Ark of the Covenant lies 
buried somewhere beneath the level floor of the vast open 
rectangle. The Moslems also consider the Haram esh 
Sherif as holy ground. ‘They believe that their Prophet 
- a miraculous night journey to the site of the 

emple, carried by the heavenly steed El Buraq, and 
that it was from the Rock of Mount Moriah that he was 
assumed into Paradise for his vision of the future state of 
the Blessed. 

It may well be argued that if Arab and Jewish States 
are erected, neither Jewish nor Moslem shrines will need 
the protection of a foreign power, and there is a great deal 
to be said in this connection. The Christian Holy Places, 
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with the exception of the Stable Basilica in Bethlehem, 
the churches in Nazareth, the village of Cana, and the 
waters of Galilee, are all contained within the old gj 
of Jerusalem, by which description is meant the Jerusalem 
within the ancient walls and not the newly built suburbs 
which are now a far larger city than its parent. For the 
sake of convenience these suburbs will be referred to as 
the New City. In regard to the Holy Places, now that 
their protection has become a matter of vital importance, 
it would also be well to face stark realism and to jettison 
many of the places whose authenticity is more than open 
to doubt, so that those which are authentic may receive 
the better protection. The shrines worth preserving for 
the sake of their association with the life of Our Lord are 
the Basilica of the Holy Sepulchre, containing Calvary, 
the Stone of Unction, the Tomb, the tombs of Joseph of 
Arimathea, and the Chapel of the Invention of the Cross, 
It may be argued that there is no historical warranty for 
the authenticity of the site, but there are seventeen 
centuries of continual reverence to hallow the ancient 
building, and there is also the fact that two million men 
died during the Crusades believing in it, and that count- 
less millions of Christians have turned their last, dying 
thoughts towards it. If any place on earth is sacred, this 
is. There are also the Praetorium, the Sheep Pool, the 
Cenacle upon Mount Zion, the Via Dolorosa, Gethse- 
mane, and the Ascension shrine upon the Mount of 
Olives. To obtain control over these it would be well 
worth while to abandon such extremely dubious sites 
the Dormition, the reputed Tomb of Our Lady, the 
house of Lazarus (which is nothing but the remains of% 
Crusader nunnery), and the Garden of the Visitation. 
These shrines are the ones most essential to Christen- 
dom, but they certainly do not need regiments of British 
soldiers to protect them. ‘They would be the better, 
certainly, for that guardianship, but not if they are tobe 
rostituted into being the apology for Imperial strategy. 
That way lies ultimate diaster. The Holy Places are not 
for this generation only, nor for this century, nor even for 
this millennium, but are memorials and shrines for as long 
as humanity exists. No one can suppose that the might 
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ofthe British Empire will last as long as this. Therefore, 
#the Sacred Shrines are confused, in the minds of Arabs 
md Jews, as pawns in the game of Empire, they will be 
lable to destruction and obliteration whenever the 
hifting currents of time and policy render it impossible 
for Britain to maintain her guard overthem. The Shrines 
ge being made into an excuse for keeping a large slice of 
litle Palestine in our permanent possession, and this, for 
their own sake, let alone for that of our national and 
personal honour, is not good enough. 

It may be argued that Britain must remain in Jerusalem 
to guarantee the inviolability of the Holy Places of all 
religions, but, as it has been shown, this boils down, in 
practice, to defending the Christian shrines alone, and 
todo this it is not necessary to seize control of a purely 
Jewish town, the New City, with a population of approxi- 
mately 70,000, which contains not one single place 
connected with our faith. True, Gethsemane, Zion, 
and Olivet are outside the perimeter of the present 
fortifications of the Old City, but they do not fall within 
the real limits of the New. Neither is it necessary to have 
the wedge of territory which cuts across the proposed 
Jewish and Arab States to connect Jerusalem with the 
sea at Jaffa if our only concern is to safeguard the shrines. 
Anominal guard is all that is necessary, quartered in the 
Crsading castle at the Jaffa Gate, the “Tower of David” 
ait is called, a fortress quite ca able of withstanding any 
siege to which either Arabs or Jews are likely to subject it. 
The peril in the Pekin Legation is far greater than any- 
thing that can ever happen in Jerusalem, and we do not 
Keep a large army there. Two companies as escort to 
the Commissioner charged with the control of the Holy 
Places is all that is needed. If they are attacked, aircraft 
from the Mediterranean Fleet, or from Cyprus, can give 
all the aid that is necessary. The fact remains, however, 
that Britain’s needs are very great in Palestine. She dare 
not slacken her control in any real manner. Then let us 
admit it honestly, and not debase ourselves by prostituting 
the holiest places in all the world to serve our shifting 
policy, for by doing so we are running them into danger. 

Britain’s difficulties must not be minimized. She 
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“eres a vast Moslem population in India and elsewhere 
he has many Jews within the confines of her Empire 
and she needs to stand well with Jewish finance ang 
influence all over the world. Not that I am advancing tha 
non-existent and mythical bogey-man the Internation,| 
Jew, but she cannot afford to hurt the susceptibilities and 
patriotic fervour of the millions of Jews all over the world 
men who have as much influence as their Christian 
neighbours upon the policies of democratic States, Ih 
Palestine, the Empire holds a card that can be her ace of 
trumps, but which, badly handled, is likely to prove; 
deadly weapon for her enemies. Admitting all this, and 
sympathizing with it, let us beg for honesty and hare 
the problems frankly admitted, and not see this shameful 
lie of using the Sacred Shrines as the cover for a tawdry 
policy. So far is Britain concerned. Let us now tumto 
the Jewish position. 


The Fews. 

It is unnecessary to recite the historical claims of the 
Jews to the possession of the Holy Land. Essentially 
they won Palestine by right of sword as have so many 
other peoples, and they were dispossessed in the same 
fashion. They have other claims, of course—morl, 
cultural and religious, yet we are not at present dealing 
with intangibilities, but only with brutal essential. 
History has now turned full cycle again, and the Jews ar 
in a position to reassert their claims to the land whid 
bred their nation. There are nearly 400,000 of them i 
Palestine, men and women full of the ideals of their racid 
resurrection and, what is more, strong enough, mi 
enough, and brave enough to see that they are not dir 
possessed of what they have won in the years since Lon 
Allenby walked through the Jaffa Gate of Jerusalem 4 


conqueror on December 9, 1917. 
It must be admitted that the Jews have been vef 


considerate and long-suffering in their quiet advance ito 
their ancient patrimony. They came in with the ne 
conquerors, promised by those conquerors that if the 
helped in the victory-effort they should be restored ™ 
their land. The Jews have never tried to act with ti 
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nce of conquerors, theirs has been the most peaceful 
of peaceful penetrations. If there has ever been an 
example of “turning the other cheek”, the Zionists have 
ethibited it. They have patiently borne massacre, arson, 
rape, and child-slayings without retorting in kind, although 
this has been due to no want of courage on their part, as 
is popularly supposed. “I'he Jew is a coward,” “The Jew 
cannot fight, even when the knife is at his throat,” and 
similar remarks are what one hears; but the present 
writer, who has served for over ten years in the armed 
forces of the Mandatory State, knows that this is not 
true. The spirit of the Sicarii who died on Masada by 
their own hands, of the Maccabees, of the last of their 
race who died fighting for Bar Cochva on the heights of 
Bittir, is still alive and strong in the modern Jews. It 
has not been cowardice, it has been discipline, which has 
prevented them inflicting mass-reprisals upon the Arabs 
for the dastardly crimes wreaked upon the Jews. 

From the very beginning of post-War colonization 
the Jewish standpoint has been one of conciliation and an 
effort to live at peace with Arab neighbours. The King 
Feisal-Doctor Chaim Weizmann Treaty of 3 January, 
1919, bears eloquent testimony to this spirit of peace on 
the part of the fewish leaders. The Arab leader, who was 
then undisputed chieftain of the Arab world, agreed to 
maintain the utmost goodwill with the Palestinian Jews, 
to effect the fullest measures to carry into effect the 
Balfour Declaration, and implied the recognition of 
Palestine as a Jewish State. He wished to see intensive 
_ immigration, and to refer all matters in dispute 

een Jews and Arabs, between Jewish Palestine and 
the Arab State which was then to be set up, to the 
arbitration of the British Government. 

On their part the Zionists promised that all Moslem 
Holy Places should be under Moslem control and that 
Arab peasants and tenant farmers should have their 
tights protected and should be assisted by the Jews in 
their economic development. 

After the signatures of the high contracting parties, 
there is a note in Arabic : 

“If the Arabs are established as I have asked in my 
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manifesto of ¢ January, addressed to the British Secr 

of State for Foreign Affairs, I will carry out all that jg 
written in this agreement.” It is signed by Feisal, and 
no less a man than Lawrence of Arabia was Feisal’s 
interpreter. 

In the early part of 1919, then, both Jews and Arabs 
considered that Palestine was to be a Jewish State, and 
the royal leader of the Arabs, backed by Lawrence, who 
loved them, was quite willing that this should be 49, 
On 1 March, 1919, the Emir Feisal wrote to Mr. Frank. 
furter from Paris : 


Dear Mr. Frankfurter, 

I want to take this opportunity of my first contact with 
American Zionists to tell you what I have often been able to say 
to Dr. Weizmann in Arabia and Europe. 

We feel that the Arabs and Jews are cousins in race, have suffered 
similar oppressions at the hands of Powers stronger than them- 
selves, and, by a happy coincidence, have been able to take the first 
step towards the attainment of their national ideals together. 

The Arabs, especially the educated among us, look with the 
deepest sympathy on the Zionist movement. Our deputation here 
in Paris is fully acquainted with the proposals submitted yesterday 
by the Zionist organization to the Peace Conference, and we regard 
them as moderate and proper. We will do our best, so far as we 
are concerned, to help them through; we will wish the Jewsa 
hearty welcome home. 

With the chiefs of your movement, especially with 
Dr. Weizmann, we have had, and continue to have, the closest 
relations. He has been a great helper of our cause, and I hope that 
the Arabs may soon be in a position to make the Jews some retum 
for their kindness. We are working together for a reformed and 
revived Near East, and our two Movements complete one another. 
The Jewish Movement is national and not imperialistic. Our 
Movement is national and not imperialistic, and there is room it 
Syria for us both. Indeed, I think that neither can be a red 
success without the other. 

People less informed and less responsible than our leaders and 
yours, ignoring the need for co-operation of the Arabs and the 
Zionists, have been trying to exploit the local differences that must 
necessarily arise in Palestine in the early stages of our Movement. 
Some of them have, I am afraid, misrepresented your aims to the 


Arab peasantry, and our aims to the Jewish peasantry, with the 
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eesult that interested parties have been enabled to make capital 
out of what they call our differences. 

| wish to give you my firm conviction that these differences are 
sot on questions of principle, but on matters of detail such as 
must inevitably occur in every contact with neighbouring peoples, 
snd are easily dissipated by mutual goodwill. Indeed, nearly all 
of them will disappear with fuller knowledge. 

I look forward, and my people with me look forward, to a 
future in which we will help you and you will help us, so that the 
countries in which we are mutually interested may once again take 
their place in the community of civilized peoples of the world. 

Yours sincerely, 
FEIsa. 


Tragic, is it not, to consider what has happened in 
eighteen and a half years since that letter was written in 
all good faith by the greatest Arab leader of them all ? 
Nothing is more certain than that Feisal looked on 
Palestine as a Jewish State—the whole of Palestine, and 
not merely the tiny segment which is now offered to them. 
There was no thought in his mind that King Hussein his 
father had been promised Palestine as part of the Arab 
State which was to reward his rebellion against Turkey. 
Feisal knew perfectly well, and never questioned, that 
Palestine was excepted from the so-called “MacMahon 
Promise’’. 

To make this even more conclusive, there appeared in 
The Times of 23 July, 1937, the following letter from 
Sir Henry MacMahon, who signed the famous letter to 
King Hussein : 


Many references have been made in the Palestine Royal 
Commission Report, and in the course of recent debates in both 
Houses of Parliament, to the “MacMahon Pledge”, especially to 
that portion of the pledge which concerns Palestine and of which 
one interpretation has been claimed by the Jews and another by 
the Arabs. 

It has been suggested to me that continued silence on the part 
of the giver of the pledge may itself be misunderstood. 

I feel, therefore, called upon to make some statement on the 
subject, but I will confine myself in doing so to the point now at 
issue—i.e. whether that portion of Syria now known as Palestine 
was, or was not intended to be included in the territories in which 
the independence of the Arabs was guaranteed in my pledge. 
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I feel it my duty to state, and I do so definitely and emphatically 
that it was not intended by me in giving this pledge to Ring 
Hussein to include Palestine in the area in which Arab indepen. 
dence was promised. 

I also had every reason to believe at the time that the fact thy 
Palestine was not included in my pledge was well understood by 


King Hussein. 

There is no shadow of doubt that King Hussein’s son, 
the Emir Feisal, thoroughly understood that, and 
accepted it. 

If any further proof of the point is needed it may be 
found in a memorandum which the late Brigadier. 
General Sir Gilbert Clayton, then Chief Secretary for 
Palestine, handed to his administrative chief, Lord (then 
Sir Herbert) Samuel, who was then High Commissioner 
for Palestine, when the question of this Pledge was raised 
in the House of Lords in 1923. The memorandum runs; 


I was in daily touch with Sir Henry MacMahon throughout the 
negotiations with King Hussein, and made the preliminary draft 
of all the letters. I can bear out the statement that it was never 
the intention that Palestine should be included in the gener 
pledge given to the Sherif. The introductory words of Si 
Henry’s letter were thought at the time, perhaps erroneously, 
clearly to cover the point. It was, I think, obvious that th 
peculiar interests involved in Palestine precluded any definite 
pledges in regard to its future as so early a stage. 


The point seems sufficiently clear that at the end df 
the War both Jews and Arabs looked forward to Palestine 
being set up as a Jewish State. Mr. Lloyd George, who 
was Prime Minister at the time of the Balfour Declaration, 
has said: “It was contemplated that when the tim 
arrived for according representative institutions t 
Palestine, if the Jews had meanwhile responded to the 
opportunity afforded by the idea of a National Home ami 
had become a definite majority of the inhabitant, 
Palestine would thus become a Jewish Commonwealth.’ 
All three parties—Great Britain, Jew, and Arab—wer 
content to believe that Palestine was to be af pe State, 
Difficulties arose quickly. The dream faded even before 
it was full blown. ‘Troubles arose in Iraq, the Britt 
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dectorate was heartily sick of the word “Mesopotamia” ; 
in 1921, when the Arabs had been encouraged to defy 
Britain by certain British newspapers advocating a “bag- 
snd-baggage scuttle” policy, it was decided at the Cairo 
Conference to replace the Iraq Mandate in due course by a 
treaty between the two sovereign States, Britain and Iraq. 

The whole question of what is a Mandate here arises, 
at least what » Riakdane means in the eyes of that basically 
ruthless logician the Arab. He knew little about the 
subtleties of hypocritical consciences in the West, of 
“making democracy safe for the world” and the rest of 
theclaptrap. The Arab saw his country conquered, his 
erstwhile masters expelled, a new set of overlords in- 
stalled. So hood he would do as he had always 
done—endeavour to get the best possible terms out of his 
new suzerain and wait for the time when he would be able 
to overthrow him. Britain was crippled from the first 
by the brand-new conception of a League of Nations 
supervising her work as a mandatory—that her conquered 
territory could not be treated as such, that it must be 
ruled for the good of the conquered under the super- 
vision of a set of officials in Geneva. It is no wonder that 
0 artificial an experiment has failed in a land where men 
live on the closest terms with the ultimate things of life 
and death, as do the Arabs. 

These developments in Iraq did not pass unnoticed by 
the Palestinian Moslem couiinedande They began to 
see that the conquerors were not conquerors after all, 
that they dared not assert their might. Britain was on 
the scuttle. Good. The Moslem effendis might yet be 
able to grasp political and economic power for themselves. 
They never had any intention of ameliorating or light- 
ening the lot of their illiterate fellow countrymen ; such 
a consideration would never suggest itself to them. It 
was easy to send firebrands through the villages and tribes, 
to shout that Islam was threatened, that the Jew had 
profaned the sanctuaries of the religion, that they wanted 
to take the great Haram esh Sherif and rebuild Solomon’s 
Temple on the site of the holy Mosque of Akhsa. 

In April 1920 fifty Jews were killed in a sudden blaze 
of insurrection. On 24 April the Mandate was assigned 
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to Great Britain, and, it may as well be noted, the term, 
of the Mandate were drawn up by Britain herself, though 
the elaborate ritual of pretence was carried out to its 
fullest by the League of Nations in assigning it. May 192 
saw another insurrection, two months after the Churchill 
Conference at Cairo, at which the Emir Abdullah wa 
removed from his throne at Baghdad and transferred ty 
Amman in Transjordania, whilst Feisal, expelled from 
Damascus by the French, was given the crown of Iraq, 

The Jews received their first shock: the first partition 
of Palestine was carried through practically without 
reference to them. All of Palestine east of the Rive 
Jordan was shorn away and established as a quasi-inde- 

ndent principality under Abdullah, the son of King 

ussein and elder brother of King Feisal. Some of thei 
ancient patrimony having been taken from them, the Jews 
bit on the bullet and kept quiet, thinking by this sactifice 
to assure that they would not be robbed of the mor 
important land between the Jordan valley and the 
Mediterranean. 

From that moment the whole position has been 
rogressively retrograde. With increasing signs of 
ritish hesitancy, the Arabs have become more grasping 

in their demands. All signs of accepting the position a 
it was in January 1919 have gone, as they were bound to 
do when it became apparent that the conqueror could 
be defied almost with impunity. Throughout thee 
difficult years the Jew has patiently borne the crime 
committed against him, trusting to the Palestine Goven- 
ment (which is, when all the camouflage is removed, the 
British Colonial Office, and in its most senior ranks i 
composed entirely of British officials) to see that his life 
and property were protected and that criminals wer 
punished. With marvellous patience he has gone on doing 
so, even when it became apparent that the Government 
could guarantee nothing be nated The Jew was faced 
with the necessity of not appearing in the light of 
strongly armed interloper, and his long-suffering 1s some 
thing at which to marvel. 

The present writer would like to say that he hi 

oeneaille viewed the corpses of some of the victims of tht 
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Arab atrocities. He has seen an old Jew who had been 
murdered by having his bearded face thrust down on to 
the open roaring flame of a primus stove and held there 
til he expired. He saw the corpse of an aged Jew, 
which had been disembowelled, after which the dead 
body of a Jewish baby had been stitched into the gaping 
abdominal cavity, and with a lewd notice to the effect 
that this was the Jewish Messiah, marched through the 
streets of a Palestinian town. There were even worsethings 
—but they are so bad that they cannot even be written 
down—the Jew bore all this for the sake of his race, so that 
he might not be described, by the Press of the world to 
avid readers, as a tyrant if he took natural reprisals. In all 
honesty it is repeated—the young Jew of Palestine is not 
a coward frightened to reply. The cases are endless— 
young girls raped and slaughtered, their bodies buried in 
the sand of the seashore, young women shot down in the 
evening as they returned to their farms, babies slaughtered, 
men tortured to death, and never an Arab neck to pay for 
it all upon the gallows. Not that capital punishment is 
a desirable thing, but in Palestine it would have saved 
many an innocent and blossoming young life. 
In calm and sober honesty that is the position. The 
ition has so far deteriorated that the Sanne no 
rules. The Arab can do as he chooses. He 
quietened down last year when the Government landed 
amilitary force greater than that which was used to quell 
the Indian Mutiny ; but the condition of the country is 
now worse than ever, for the troops were sent away 
without being employed. The Arab laughs grimly and 
I og convinced that Britain is afraid to use her strength. 
t it be reiterated that by the Arab is not meant the 
Palestinian peasant. Most of the atrocities of the past five 
years have been instigated by callous, self-seeking politicians 
in Jerusalem, and Nablus employing hired bravoes from 
outside Palestine, except where young students—boys who 
have grown to manhood since the end of the War—have 
been engaged. ‘The peasant has no grudge against the 
Jew—in fact, they often work together, and the result in 
¢ villages in close proximity to the new colonies is 
heartening to see. va figures of the benefits that 
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Jewish immigration and work has conferred upon the 
Arabs may be enlightening. In the most essential matter 
of Public Health, the Royal Commission admits that 
the Jews “have achieved marked progress against malaria” 
?. 314, para. 13), a disease which caused thousands of 

eaths annually amongst the Arab population, until 
Jewish labour and Jewish capital set to work, and at great 
sacrifice in blood and money, drained the worst swamps 
and other breeding-grounds of the anopheles mosquito, 
Admittedly this has been done to increase arable land 
and to protect the health of new colonies, but the fact 
remains that it has been done, where the carelessness 
of the Arab left festering breeding-grounds of disease 
untouched. Let us take the Wadi Howareth area, about 
five miles south of the ruins of Imperial Caesarea. It was 
inhabited by about five hundred quasi-Bedouins of a 
mulatto stock. The malarial spleen incidence amongst 
them in 1931, the year of the commencement of Jewish 
settlement, was 93 per cent.—that is to say, practically the 
whole valley was filled with malaria. Gedionial of the 
River Iskanderuna and drainage of the marsh has had this 
effect. Both Jewish and Arab population in the erstwhile 
fever-bed are taken together : 


Year Cases Annual Incidence 
per cent 

1934 395 23°7 

1935 226 11°8 

1936 23 Il 


A drop, on account of intelligent measures, from 
93 per cent. to I°I per cent. in five years. This is not an 
isolated case paraded for general approbation. To take 
some of the colonies drained in the early twenties, places 
where malaria is now practically non-existent : 


Monthly Incidence 
Colony 1922 1923 1924 
per cent per cent per cent 
Ain Harud . 3°2 
Beit Alfa. 16°6 3°5 
Tel Yussef . 108 9°9 


Geva . 3°1 2°8 
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Malaria is not the only scourge to which the peasantry 
of Palestine is exposed, although it was the deadliest and 
most widespread. ‘The Arabs are riddled with tuber- 
culosis ; there are T’.B. bones and diseases to be seen every- 
where. The Government has done precisely nothing to 
alleviate this disease in all its seventeen years of office, 
except to have an expert report made in 1935, upon which 
it has not yet acted. Yet hundreds of suffering Arabs 
have received = and kindly treatment from Jewish 
medical units, which are striving manfully to make the 
country healthier for their own —— and see that the 
Arab’s standard must be improved if this is to be done. 

The Government has never allocated sufficient funds 
to its hard-working, starved, and very competent Public 
Health Department to allow it to undertake preventive 
work in any marked degree. School hygiene, infant 
welfare, and ophthalmic work outside the schools are 

ractically non-existent, except for missionary and 
jewish units. A special ophthalmic section has been 
created to deal with the widespread acute epidemic 
conjunctivitis, which is the cause for the appallingly high 
percentage of blindness amongst the Bedouins and 
peasants of the Southern District ; but there is no similar 

rovision to help any Jews who become infected, probably 
ane their own sensible preventive measures render 
these cases extremely infrequent. 

The questions of water-supply and drainage in the 
Arab villages close to new colonies has been energetically 
tackled by the Zionists, who have been generous in 
supplying technical advice and in allowing their engineers 
to aid the Arabs wherever this has been requested. As a 
result such villages as Qalgilieh on the coastal plain, close 
to the large Jewish agricultural townships of Kefr Saba 
and Petach Tikvah, are healthier and happier than those 
which have to rely entirely upon Governmental aid. There 
can be no doubt that the at have been greatly bene- 
fited in every material way by the influx of Jewish capital 
andimmigration. Alone of all the countries in the world 
Palestine has never felt the bitter blast of the Great 
coum she has gone rapidly ahead when every other land 
was shivering in the economic blizzard. 

Vol. 201 oO 
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The Jewish attitude towards partition must be op. 
sidered. Undoubtedly, from one point of view, the 
theoretical and idealistic, the erection of a sovereign and 
autonomous Jewish State represents the goal towards 
which Zionism has aimed. But there is far more thap 
idealism to be considered—stern realities intrude them. 
selves. The Jewish State as outlined will be completely 
defenceless in the event of an attack in force, not because 
its citizens would not fight to the last ditch to defend it, 
but its geographical and strategical position render jt 
impossible to defend against an enemy based on the hills 
dominating its plains. A second objection is that a great 
number of Jews in the Diaspora are opposed to the 
erection of the State because they fear that it will either 
make them aliens in the lands where their ancestors have 
lived for generations or, if they wish to remain in thox 
countries, they will have to renounce Jewry. Thirdly, 
the Jews have a very real fear that Britain does not 
intend to play fair with them in the allocation of the 
possessions of the Jewish State. As it is at present 
defined, Haifa is completely and vitally necessary to it, 
for the State is not much more than the hinterland 
of that port. They have reason to fear that the “tem- 
porary” British mandate which it is proposed to set 
up over Haifa and its neighbourhood will prove to bea 

rmanency. The following exchanges in the House of 

rds recently serve toshow that they have grounds for this 
fear. This isa conversation which was not published in the 
Press at the time, but it is taken verbatim from Hansard: 


Viscount Swinton. He [Lord Melchett] asked me to be specific about 
Haifa. I am not going to. I think Haifa is a case wher 
judgement must be suspended. . . . It is, I consider, very 
wise to reserve judgement upon that. 

Lord Melchett. Can the noble Viscount tell us anything about 
how or when or by whom judgement on Haifa will eventually 
be rendered ? 

Viscount Swinton. Ultimately it will have to be a ju t 
proposed and approved by H.M. Government. 

Lord Melchett. And the League of Nations ? 

Viscount Swinton. No doubt the League of Nations would expres 


its view. 
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jd Melchett. 1 take it that Haifa is not included in the Jewish 


State ? 

Visaunt Swinton. One cannot take from me anything more than 
[ have said, and I was very careful to say—a perfectly honest 
statement—that on Haifa we thought it necessary to suspend 
judgement. That does not mean that judgement is going to 
be given either for the plaintiff or for the defendant. It 
smply means that judgement is suspended. 


It may be seen that the Jews have some shadow of 
reason on their side for doubting the good faith of the 
fritish Government. They are asked to acquiesce in the 

ition of Palestine, the cancellation of the present 
Mandate, and the abrogation of their Great Charter, the 
Balfour Declaration, without even having the certainty 
of receiving the tiny strip of territory which the Royal 
Commission recommends that they should be given. 

That territory itself is worthy of consideration. A 

— map of Palestine shows that the Jewish State 
resemble an old-fashioned patchwork quilt. There 
will be a few square miles of autonomous Jewish territory, 
broken by British permanent “Holy Places” mandates, 
those of Nazareth and the waters of the Lake of Galilee 
(which, probably, will include Seffuriyeh, the childhood 
home and birthplace of Our Lady, together with a strip 
toconnect Kefr Kenna, the traditional Cana of Galilee, 
though experts are not quite certain whether the scene 
ofthe marriage-feast was not at Khirbet Kana, another 
eight miles north of Nazareth). Then will follow 
er ten miles or so before the “temporary” mandated 
area of Haifa and Acre is reached, followed by a few more 
miles of Jewish soil, stopped once again by the permanent 
British Mandate over the Jerusalem-Jaffa corridor, to be 
mcceeded by a few miles of the State until it meets the 
frontier of the Arab land. The Jews say, quite rightly, 
that their sovereign rights will be largely technical, that 
they are throwing away the solid substance of their 
Mimority position under a British Mandate for an un- 
workable dream. 
_ It is almost impossible to conceive what the position 
m = will be if the scheme is ever brought to fruition 
el-Aviv the Jewish city, the British port, and the free 
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harbour for the Arabs, all meeting at one focal point, 3 
int already inextricably confused by the much smalle 
problems of the two municipalities, Jew and Arab, 

Again, the better part of the territory proffered to th 
Jews is already occupied by Maronite and Orthodg 
Christian peasants, by Druze and Mettwali mountaineen 
It will be impossible to transfer these people from thei 
Galilean valleys to be exposed to their hereditay 
enemies the Palestinian. Moslems. The Commissig, 
talks gaily of the transference of populations and airily 
mentions the Greco-Turkish exchanges of 1922-1923 4 
a precedent. Surely they could see that their analogyis 
“missing on every cylinder’. The best part of th 
highlands of the Jewish State are already occupied by 
an ancient, warlike, and industrious race, whom K Jews 
will never wish to deport, and whom they could not 
banish even if they did so desire. 

Certain prominent people, Jewish and otherwise, have 
suggested that the Jews should be willing to accept a 
minority position in a free Palestine, with their right 
guaranteed by Britain and the League of Nations. Thos 
people have ignored the matter of the Assyrians—perha 
they never heard of them—but the inhabitants of the 
Near East have not forgotten. It is easy enough to throw 
mud, but enough could not be thrown in this case to show 
a — detestation of one of the most callous betrayals 
in history. Once again Britain is faced with the 
realization that dishonourable tactics do not pay, that 
there is something more than sheer materialism in this 
world, a great deal beyond a question of sterling and 
trade advantages, of oil-royalties and commercial profits, 

Assyrians left their mountain homeland to aid the 
Allies in the War, sacrificing everything. When the War 
was finished they were the loyal agents of the British 
Empire and enforced her policy upon the people of Iraq. 
The Iraq levies, the “cheap troops” which were employed 
to hold down the native populations in the Tigris and 
Euphrates basin, were largely Assyrians. They were 
promised —— and safety when the Empire te 
signed its Mandate over Iraq and the independent régime 
started. Within a few months the Moslem soldiers of 
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fugwere being f€ted by the inhabitants for their prowess 
smassacring the Christian Assyrians. Broken, bleeding, 
fing, the Assyrians raised pitiful hands to their erstwhile 
iitish masters, and all they received was the sight of a 
fitish Cabinet Minister standing up in Parliament and 
gemnly whitewashing his Government, telling the 
minterested public that, after all, Britain could not be 

ed to go on looking after these wretched Assyrians 
rever. They had certainly helped us, but that was a 
lng time ago, and our liabilities towards them had been 
discharged. He quite forgot that the Assyrians were 
being slaughtered because of their loyal service to the 
Empire. Had they played the double-dealing traitor 
woits interests, like others, they would not have had need 
tobeg so pitifully for the right to be allowed to live. 

That is a matter that has not been forgotten in the 
Near East. It will take many centuries before it fades. 
A small subscription was asked for to re-establish the 
Assyrians somewhere else—money that should have been 
mex gratia payment from Britain, even if it had not been 
accorded as a matter of right. The money never came in 
—the Assyrians still walk in the Vale of the Shadow of 
Death, looking with fearful eyes on their Moslem neigh- 
bours, knowing that their wives and daughters are always 
= to the shame of rape and lust, their sons to the 
skof murder. Can it be wondered if the Jews refuse to 
accept such a minority position? It is true that they 
will not, probably, be so completely thrown aside as were 
the Assyrians, for the Jews still have power, and they 
possess potential usefulness. This Assyrian business is 
not realized by the decent, conscientious Briton ; he does 
not know how badly his national honour has been tar- 
ushed ; but the remainder of the world knows, and the 
cows have come home to roost now that the Palestine 
question has become acute. 

There are other matters also which the Jew considers 
detract from the sovereignty of his Jewish State—the 
payment of the annual subvention to the Arab. Why 
should he pay? Is there any real difference between 
subyention” and “tribute”? None so far as he, or 
anyone else, can see. ‘The question of Jerusalem, where 
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70,000 Jews live in the New City, must also be decided 


If New Jerusalem is to be under the permanent mandap 
of the British, to whom will the 70,000 pay taxes} 
To Britain, so that she can maintain the honour anj 
dignity of being guardian of the Holy Places on Jews) 
money? It seems hardly fair. If Britain wishes t 
assume that historic role she should pay for it herself 
especially as it gives her the strategic position she requite 
upon her Imperial line of communications. There is a 
old local law, still in force, which absolves a Christian 
who kills a Jew intruding into the Holy Sepulchre 
shall Jewish money, then, pay for its protection? The 
loss of the revenue from the 70,000 will be a crippling 
blow to the new State. What national status will the 
Jerusalem Jew assume? The problems are endless, and 
not to be even approached in a short paper. 

Third of the parties to the dispute are the Arabs. 
What is their position and their rights ? 


The Arabs. 

First let it be conceded that the term “Arabs” isa 
misnomer. ‘The Palestinian Moslems, with the exception 
of the Bedouins, are not Arabs, and, in fact, in ther 
language “‘Arabs”’ was, until recently a term of contem 
applied by the city men and settled peasants to the 
nomadic desert-dwellers. Nowadays, since the emer 
gence of the political fire-brand, it is a useful term t 
allow them to make connection with the surrounding 
Arab countries. Not that race matters greatly, for 
Islam is a bond which transcends all considerations of 
blood. Ask an Arab his nationality and he responds 

iously, “Alhamdulillah, anna Muslim’? (“Praise be to Goi, 
Lom a Moslem”) ; and he will look puzzled if you persis 
and ask him if he is Iraqi, Palestinian, Alouite citize, 
Transjordanian, Saudian, Nejdian, Yemenite, or 4 
subject of any other of the new kingdoms and republio 
which have sprouted into being since the Peace Com 
ference at Versailles. 

The Arabs—for we will continue to use the name they 
have chosen for themselves—are, to a great exteil 
illiterate peasants and tribesmen, with a small percentagt 
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of city folk of the most mixed ancestry. Their self- 
enstituted leaders are the heads of certain princely 
gmilies, and towards the illiterate majority of their 
fllow countrymen the effendis are about as demo- 
gatically inclined as was a gentleman of the Confederate 
States of America to his negro slaves. They care nothing 
for them, want nothing more than the chance to establish 
themselves in a position of feudal power and to enjoy the 
fmits of office. ‘They want to put their own countrymen 
back to the position they held in pre-War days—that of 
complete serfs devoid of any real political rights, and make 
them into blind, fanatical followers of whatever policy 
they, the leaders, consider most profitable for the moment. 

The greatest danger which these self-seeking effendis 
have to face is the impact of Western ideas upon the 
illiterate mass of peasants—and if the Jews are allowed 
freedom to develop that is bound to happen. The 
rising generation of peasants is already beginning to ques- 
tion the omnipotence and omniscience of the effendi ; he 
is becoming literate, and the ability to read and to cipher 
removes the reverent awe in which the ignorant regard 
the man who is master of these arts. But, apart from 
this state of rottenness—a corruption maintained by the 
iniquitous system of usury, by which all the peasants are 
mdebt to the effendis—the question of the Arabs? rights 
must be faced ; they must be made to feel that there is 
no fear of the Jews ever being in a position to swamp 
them; those guarantees already exist. Their Holy 
Places must be assured to them ; they are a trust for all the 
Moslem world. They must be assured of a position 
where their economic and cultural rights are never 
threatened. This is offered to them. They must never 
be left to believe that they may sink until they become 
mere helots for the Jews, and, above all else, they must 
be provided with the chance to develop and to advance. 
The Arabs’ greatest enemy is the Arab effendi. Time 
and again this has proved itself to be true. In any 
and all the rebellions against British rule it has been 
the poor illiterate who has died beneath the bullets of the 
soldier and the policeman, or paid the price upon the 
«affold. The effendi has always been dun enough to 
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establish an alibi whenever deeds of blood were done, and 


the failure to proclaim martial law has rendered i 
impossible to punish him for his many other offence 
The peasant and the nomad have no grievances against the 
Jew. Left to themselves they would soon settle dow, 
amicably alongside the newcomer, as they are already 
commencing to do in the villages close to the colonies 
It is only when their feelings are played upon by the 
professional agitator, when their religious th whip 
into fanaticism, that bloody outbreaks occur. They are 
now—dimly, it is true—beginning to see for themselye 
that the effendis stand to gain everything, whilst they ru 
the risk of losing everything and gaining harder task. 
masters, by a continuance of blindly obeying the clas 
which have tyrannized over them for centuries. 

So we pass to the last point. Is the present Mandate 
workable ? Regretfully, the answer is, “No.” Was it 
once capable of being worked. “Yes.” Whose fault 
is it that it has failed ? ‘“‘Britain’s, and Britain’s incom- 
petent, inefficient, amateurish Palestine Government,” 
“What can be done to make Palestine safe for all its 
folks ??? And there the answer is not so simple. 

Firstly it must be admitted candidly that the Palestine 
Government has ignominiously failed. It is, perhaps, 
hardly its fault, but that of the British Colonial Office, 
which selected a batch of men from the Army then being 
disbanded and gave them a task that would have caused 
— a deal of worry and concentration. There isan 
old adage about “fools rushing in where angels fear to 
tread”. They did so here, and we see the natural result. 
Amateurish fools joyfully took on a piece of work that the 
best professional colonizers would have hesitated to try. 
If there were ever any men of capacity in the Palestine 
Government, they either left broken-hearted or wert 
very efficiently disposed of by the pack of yapping 
amateurs who were afraid that their own positions might 
be endangered by any constructivve steps. The preset 
writer had ten years of this service, and he asserts that 
even the Court of Byzantium had very little to show, i 
it most salient aspects, that the officials of the Palestine 
Government could not have bettered. 
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False humanitarianism was made to cover a con- 
gitational dislike to grasp the situation manfully. 
(ficials were afraid to make any move that might have 
bought them into prominence, no one in authority 

to take responsibility or to issue orders. Latssez- 
faire was the policy. “Let it slide for a bit ; it may right 
iself without my having to risk my position by making a 
decision which might bring publicity to bear upon me.” 
Things have been allowed to slide for seventeen years, 
md now Britain stands shamed, a self-confessed failure 
fr all the world’s jeers and taunts. 

Byen the essential duty of protecting life and limb has 
disappeared. ‘The numbers of the reported murders in 
the past five years speak for themselves, and, remember, 
Palestine is a country only slightly larger than Yorkshire, 
with a population far below that of England’s largest 
county. 

1933 1934-1935. «1937 
Jan.—March 


Cuesreported 108 109 115 260 44 
Convictions . 69 58 71 67 3 
frecutions 2 II 6 


Something is evidently wrong! In 1936 we see that 
#0 murders were reported to the police (and there were 
probably twice as many again in a country where people 
mremote villages are buried long before a police patrol 
am make its routine calls; no certificate is necessary 
other than the permission of the head man, who is often 
mly too anxious to hush up a murder, to prevent the 
trouble and expense of giving evidence)—260 reported 
murders, 67 convictions; that means almost 200 un- 
slved crimes, and not a single man paid the price of his 
deeds ha the gallows. Is it any wonder that the Arab 
leaders laugh at the law ? 

ltis not for shortage of police, either, that this position 
ocurs. At the beginning of this year there were 72 
British officers and 858 British other ranks, 102 native 
iflicers, and 2274 native other ranks—a total of 3306 

policemen in a territory the size of Yorkshire, 
by two divisions of British troops, all of them 


aigaged upon police duties. 
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The Arab understands force quickly and sharply 
applied. It is what he has always known ; and although 
we may deplore having to use such methods, and mg 
even say that we will not be bound by so brutal code, the 
fact remains that we are being far more cruel by making, 
display of supine conciliation, which merely encourage 
the belief that the strength has gone from the Imperial 
arm. The Arab believes that the time has come when 
Britain is too paralysed to move, and he has been encour. 
aged in this by foreign propaganda, not the least harmful 
of it coming from wireless stations broadcasting from 
interested countries. Where, in the beginning, a simple 
volley would have slain a few, but eventually saved 
hundreds of lives, the spineless failure on the part of 
officials to take firm action has led to untold misery and 
hardship. 

Always the Palestine Government has covered its actions 
in a mask of unctious hypocrisy that has curled Arab lipsin 
contempt and defeated the Palestine Government’s own 
objects. The destruction of part of the old town of Jafh 
was one glaring case in point. It was a military necessity 
to wipe out the whole quarter, and it was done most 
efficiently by the military ; but the Government had to 
step in and make a gratuitous and unexpected statement 
that it was, if you please, merely a little essential clearing 
before inaugurating a new system of town-planning. 


The Chief Justice of Palestine, Sir Michael Macdonnell, 


very rudely and painfully stripped that simpering mask f 


from the incompetent, fat face of the bland Government 
when the matter came before the High Court. All 
honour to the fearless Judge, one of the few people m 
Palestine who has been perfectly honest throughout. 

But destructive criticism is easy enough. Is there any 
solution ? Yes, there appears to be one. The Royal 
Commission has said that the scheme of cantonization 
has all the risks of partition and none of its advantages. 
With all respect, that statement is contested. Cantoniza- 
tion will leave all Palestine as a unit, with a chance for 
Jew and Arab to work together in mutual development, 
which must lead to mutual understanding. Yet both 
races will have their own cantons in which to live and work 
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mt their different ways of life. ‘They would meet on the 
gministration of the Federal Government, and in 
filing with Federal affairs. Thus there will be some 
dunce of growing toleration and understanding. By 
xtting up two independent “sovereign” States there is 
yne, and there never will be. In fact, the new plant 
gl carry the seed of its own death inside it. The 
jvish State will last just so long as the British Empire 
ggome other great nation is willing and able to protect 
t, To take the long view—and remember, the Jew is 
fe thousand years old—he is not a being of one lifetime, 
he Jewish State as proposed is flattering to their vanity, 
hat impossible to sledaioue and ephemeral. It will be 
mamped, as have all other cultures in the Holy Land, 
fom the Eastern deserts. The same is true of the Arab 
Mate; it can never last, it must be assimilated into a 
@nqueror’s territories sooner or later. 

In a strong State of united cantons in Palestine lies 
he only hope for Arab and Jew alike. And, if this is 
gcorded to them, Haifa will no longer be of paramount 
mportance as it is at present to a microscopic Jewish 
ute. Let Britain be honest, assert her Imperial needs, 
aercise her conqueror’s title, and, whilst surrendering 
he rest of the land, keep Haifa and its immediate district 
itherself. ‘There will be no real objection about which 
eneed have a moment’s real anxiety. 

The Holy Places? ‘They will be safe enough in a 
mited Palestine which has so much to lose. That is 
mere I have permitted myself to dream. The Order of 
it. John of Jerusalem is still alive, though in a cataleptic 
tance—a mere museum of honourable titles. Once the 
black Mantles guarded the scenes where God trod the 
lth of Redemption. Cannot the Hospitallers be 
Wivified, made to live and glow again? Heads of 
Unders and Congregations complain that vocations are 


tw—there would be a flood if the military-monks rode 


| It is not so mad as it sounds. ‘True, it is a Catholic 
Mtitution, and many Churches who refuse allegiance to 
ter have rights and privileges in the Holy Places. 


they would be guaranteed in their position by the Black 
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Mantles ; but all interference would be repulsed by the 
soldiers of St. John, an international Order wearing the 
uniform of no earthly State, answerable to no temporal 
Power for their orders, representing no commercial or 
selfish interest, making no display of a conqueror’s uniform 
to cause humiliation to the citizens of the new Palestine. 
_ Tactically and strategically they could be supported 

by the aircraft and troops of the League Powers, bel no 
situation would arise sufficiently serious for the need of 
armed interference. If in the course of time Palestine 
was threatened by invaders from the desert, the Hospital- 
lers would form useful allies—especially as airmen or 
armoured-car cavalry. The mail-clad knights who lie 
sleeping in the soil of Holy Land would see their succes- 
sors as a modern army still carrying out the ancient task 
of defending Outremer. To add to the sacrifice they 
made on profession, the Black Mantles could be called 
upon to renounce their own nationalities and accept 
Palestinian citizenship, thus removing the last objection 
of a foreign army being used in the State. An integral 
portion of a fast-strengthening Palestine, their union 
with the people of the Holy Land would be no stranger 
than the fusing of Jew and Arab. 

A dream? Yes. But out of the dreams of today the 
facts of tomorrow emerge. 


Dovctas V. Durr. 
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THE YUGOSLAV CONCORDAT CRISIS 


HE conclusion of the Concordat between the Holy 

See and the Yugoslav Government has resulted in 
an internal political crisis in Yugoslavia. The crisis has 
aroused great interest abroad, especially in England: but 
very little seems to be known about the Concordat itself, 
or the underlying problems which brought about the 
crisis. The reason for this is that the Press (more 
concerned with news than explanation) has concentrated 
upon dramatic events, while such explanatory matter as 
has reached this country has been mainly in the nature of 
politico-religious propaganda, written by certain Anglican 
dignitaries, for sectarian purposes, under the inspiration 
of those amongst their Orthodox clerical friends who have 
political axes to grind. 

This propaganda against the Yugoslav Government 
and the Fecordee has been long and loud. The Belgrade 
Government, on the other hand, have been reluctant to 
indulge in counter-propaganda for external consumption. 
They have felt that the international forum is not the 
best place in which to debate internal Yugoslav problems. 
One can sympathize with this attitude. But unfortun- 
ately the outcome of noisy propaganda on the one side and 
reticence on the other has been the creation of a distorted 
picture in the minds of people outside Yugoslavia. 

It will be the purpose of this article to correct this 
false picture by giving the true facts. I propose, there- 
fore, to give a general idea of the Concordat itself ; 

lan those provisions upon which there have been 
differences between the Government and their critics, 
giving both the criticisms and the answers to the criti- 
cisms; provide a brief survey of the historical back- 
ground, and disentangle the religious from the political 
in the story of the events which led up to the crisis. By 
these means I trust to be able to lift the subject out of the 
tealms of propaganda and sensationalism and place it on 
an objective plane. 

The Concordat is a treaty of thirty-eight articles 
concluded between the Vatican and the Yugoslav State 
for the purpose of regularizing the relations between the 
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Catholic Church and the United Kingdom of Yugoslayiy, 
Its negotiators on both sides have sought to replace the 
various regional Concordats, dating from the pre-We 
and War-time periods, with a new Concordat which would 
correspond with the nature and territorial composition 
of the post-War Yugoslavia. Previously, as the following 
historical résumé will show, the situation existing jp 
regard to the old regional Concordats had been far from 
satisfactory in the new State. For instance, thog 
Yugoslav territories which before the War had bee 
under Austro-Hungarian rule were submitted, after the 
denunciation of the Concordat of 1855, to a dual régime 
of interconfessional legislation and the application of 
various dispositions concordataires, as follows: Bosnia and 
Herzegovina were placed under a special régime based 
on conventions agreed to between the Holy See and 
the Austro-Hungarian Government ; Montenegro was 
covered by a Concordat concluded between the Holy See 
and the Prince of Montenegro ; and the old Kingdom of 
Serbia was served by a Concordat negotiated between the 
Holy See and the Serbian Government in I914. 

Later Pope Benedict XV declared that all the pre-War 
Concordats had ceased to be valid, as conditions had 
radically altered since the Armistice. Thus a situation 
was created in which the Catholic Hierarchy established 
before the War in the various Yugoslav territories 
remained as before, and in the case of dioceses cut by the 
new frontiers the Catholics on the Yugoslav side of these 
frontiers were placed under the control of Apostolic 
administrators nominated temporarily by the Vatican. 
Certain dispositions of the old Concordats and of the old 
Austro-Hungarian confessional legislation were tacitly 
allowed to remain in force so long as they did not conflict 
with the new conditions. This was, of course, a state of 
affairs without any proper basis, and depending more 
upon goodwill than legal sanction. The projected new 
Concordat was meant to do away with this vague and 
provisional arrangement and replace it by a uniform 
and permanent system, based on law, applicable to the 
whole of Yugoslavia, and-thus to establish a hierarchy 


corresponding with the new frontiers. 
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Post-War Concordats in am differ in many respects 
fom the pre-War ones. The Yugoslav Concordat is a 
case in point. ‘Today various matters are dealt with in a 
Concordat which in pre-War days would not have been 
included. This is one of the results of the changed 
conditions since the War. A post-War Concordat must 
necessarily deal with such matters, for example, as 
political activity on the part of the clergy, Catholic 
Action, the organization of religious instruction in the 
armed forces, and, in the case of a country like Yugoslavia, 
the further question of ecclesiastical properties in relation 
tothe laws of agrarian reform. Furthermore, in the case 
of Yugoslavia, it must be remembered that Serbia and 
Montenegro never possessed a stable Catholic Hierarchy, 
but in the Yugoslav territories previously under Austro- 
Hungarian rule (Bosnia, Herzegovina, Croatia, Slovenia) 
the Catholic Hierarchy was an organization centuries 
odd. The new Concordat was designed to lead to the 
establishment of a uniform and stable Hierarchy through- 
out the entire territory of Yugoslavia. 

When the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes 
was founded in 1918, with the name of Yugoslavia, one 
of the most delicate problems which confronted the new 
State was that of the religious question. Old Serbia, 
cradle of the present Yugoslavia, never had a religious 
problem in her domain. Her population, with rare 
exceptions, was, and still is, of the Orthodox persuasion. 
The Orthodox Church was the State religion. Now, the 
Slav — which were united after the War with 
the Serbs, were Roman Catholics. Their numerical 
importance modified the religious unity of the old 
Serbian State and put the Government in the position 
of facing a problem which it was all the more necessary 
to solve in order to eliminate litigation between the 
Orthodox Serbs and the Catholic Croats and Slovenes. 
This solution could only be found by giving the Catholic 
Church in Yugoslavia a legal status, by means of negotiat- 
ing a Concordat with the Holy See. 

The dioceses deliminated during the epoch when the 
newly attached territories were part of the Austro- 


Hungarian Monarchy did not correspond to the national 
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frontiers established by the peace treaties, and thus led tp 
a situation, inacceptable to the Yugoslav Government, of 
whole regions, from the ecclesiastical point of view, having 
their seat of administration abroad. 

With regard to relations between Orthodox Serbia ang 
the Vatican, the Serbian Government, anxious not ty 
leave to Austro-Hungary the safeguarding of Catholic 
interests in the Balkans, had signed a Concordat op 
24 June, 1914, as I have said, and nothing shows better 
the importance which it attached to this document thap 
the fact that it was submitted to Parliament at the same 
time as the vote of expenses for armaments and the 
moratorium of payments, although the Austrian invasion 
had already begun. In the midst of the War, and at the 
moment when projects were being made concerning the 
future Yugoslav State, the Declaration of Corfu pro 
claimed, in 1917, the principle of equality for Orthodox, 
Catholic, and Mussalman—a million and a half Mussalmen 
living in Bosnia and in the neighbouring regions— 
principle which was taken up in the Constitution of 
_ and extended to other recognized religious bodies, 

ilst the Vatican nominated apostolic administrators in 
the diocese of which the seat of administration had 
remained abroad, the Yugoslav Government took up the 
task of trying to find a modus vivendi for the different 
persuasions represented in its territories. 

The question was successfully dealt with in regard to 
the Oxthoden: Mussalmen, Protestants, and Jews. In 
1922 a Commission was nominated with the mission of 
elaborating a project for a Concordat. Work advanced 
slowly, and it was only in 1925 that negotiations with 
Rome could begin. An accord was realized on a certain 
number of questions, but remained in suspense regarding 
the palaeo-slave liturgy revendicated by the Yugoslavs, 
who wanted the old national consecrational usages, and 
also with regard to the educational question. On the 
other hand, the continuation of pourparlers was rendered 
difficult by the legislative measures designed to hasten 
the unification of the country. In short, it was only m 
1931 that negotiations could be taken up again. 

They dragged on until King Alexander decided to 
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up discussions by his own intervention. M. Charles 
[oiseau quotes from the following text of a declaration 
by King icmemder ; “T want to remove from my subjects 
the grievances of the Hungarian, German, and Italian 
Catholic minorities who live in our State. My grand- 
ther and my father had the wisdom to conclude 
Concordats. I take my inspiration from their example. 
The reputation and the prestige of our State can but gain 
in the eyes of international opinion.” In 1925 M. 
evtitch had the satisfaction of being able to declare, in 
is electoral campaign, that he had attained his object. 
But it was to M. Stoyadinovitch, immediate successor to 
M. Jevtitch, that it fell to put through the ratification by 
Parliament. 

The advantages of the Concordat are manifold. In the 
first place the Concordat contains provisions which are 
manifestly favourable to the Yugoslav Government, and 
which can but facilitate its task with regard to the 
Catholic population. The State henceforth will par- 
ticipate in the nomination of Bishops. Article III of the 
Concordat stipulates, in effect, that before proceeding 
with the nomination of a Bishop, the Holy See will 
discreetly obtain information from the Yugoslav Govern- 
ment on the question of possible objections which could 
be made from a political point of view against the can- 
didate envisaged. Also, the Bishops will be expected to 
take the oath at the moment of occupying hale seat. 
They will engage themselves not to take part in any 
activity directed against the independence, unity, or 
interest of the Kingdom of Yugoslavia, and will forbid 
the clergy under their orders to associate themselves with 
any manifestations of this kind. In the same way, 
Article VIII says that the clergy should not interfere in 
politics nor affiliate themselves to any party. The 
diocese will naturally conform to the political frontiers 
traced by Yugoslavia. The Concordat contains the 
recognition by the Catholic Church of the agrarian 
reforms, carried out some years ago, and which were 
applied to numerous properties of the Church. Further- 
more—and this is one of the points on which the Yugoslav 
Negotiators have particularly insisted—the old Slav 
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on this point gained a considerable advantage. 

The Holy See equally engages itself to secure for th 
Yugoslav minorities in other States equivalent guaranter, 
regarding religious teaching in their maternal tongue, 
the guarantees accorded by Yugoslavia to minoritis 
living in her own territory. Moreover, by a note dated 
27 April last, the Nuncio at Belgrade consents to adm 
that the “agen by the Vatican of Yugoslav minorities 
would take effect even outside concordatory negotiation, 
This is, therefore, an external political success for Yugo. 
slavia which has come out of the negotiations on thj 


special point. 

Finally, the Concordat contains a postscriptum, to 
which the Vatican agreed, that any privileges accorded to 
the Catholic Church in Yugoslavia would also be accorded 
to the other recognized Churches in that country. Thm, 
as M. Stoyadinovitch justly claimed, during the debatein 
the Skupstina (Yugoslav Parliament), the Concordat ha 
been drawn up on the basis of absolute religious equality. 

As I have indicated in the above historical résumé, the 
Concordat originated from the initiative of the late 
King Alexander, and the negotiations were carried out 
by the Government of M. Boschka Jevtitch. M. Jevtitch 
was for many years Foreign Minister and close friend and 
confidant of the King. As Foreign Minister he had many 
notable successes. Later, as Prime Minister, he fell from 
office over a matter of internal politics and was succeeded 
by M. Stoyadinovitch, who inherited the Concordat from 
him. H.R.H. Prince Paul, the Prince Regent, and M. 
Stoyadinovitch, desirous of carrying out the wishes of 
the late Monarch, proceeded with the Concordat. The 
Concordat was adopted by the competent commission of 
the Skupstina, and its provisions were communicated to 
the heads of the Orthodox Church, who made their 
comments upon them. 

So far the negotiations had raised no opposition from 
Orthodox Church circles, and public interest had not 
been marked. Then, suddenly, when the Concordat was 
presented to the Chamber of Deputies for ratification, 
the storm broke. The Orthodox Church launched 4 
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violent campaign against the Government and the 
Concordat. It was said that the Government had 
accorded privileges to Roman Catholicism which were 
denied to Orthodoxy. The agitation went to extra- 
ordinary lengths. The Orthodox members of the Cabinet 
were threatened with excommunication by the Orthodox 
Church. Processions of protest were organized in which 

minent members of the Orthodox clergy took part. 
Phese demonstrations were forbidden, and clashes took 
place between the police and the demonstrators. Much 
was made, for propaganda purposes, of alleged violence 
done to the clergy by the police, and further capital was 
made out of the fact that the Minister of the department 
nominally in charge of the police, the Home hainisoer. 
Father Korochetz, is a Catholic priest. Finally, the 
entirely false rumour was put about that the Orthodox 
Patriarch, Barnaba, who died at the time, had been 
poisoned by a Government agent. 

Behind this agitation on the part of the Orthodox 
Church was the political activity of a group of poli- 
ticians who deliberately inflamed popular feeling amongst 
the Orthodox masses with a view to bringing down the 
Stoyadinovitch Government and themselves taking office. 
These men were amongst those who at one time had been 

ers of the Jevtitch Government ; that is to say, 
of the very government which originally had introduced 
theConcordat. They could not, therefore, have had any 
real bias against the Concordat itself. 

These facts prove conclusively that the violent cam- 
paign launched against the Concordat was fundamentally 
not religious but political. M. Stoyadinovitch and the 
majority of his Cabinet colleagues are Serbian Orthodox. 
The late King Alexander was the very embodiment of the 
Orthodox Serbian tradition. Prince Paul is Orthodox. 
In promoting and carrying through the project for the 
Concordat they were but acting in accordance with the 
old Serbian Orthodox tradition of the promotion of the 
unity of all the South Slavs. That the Serbian Orthodox 
Church had always upheld, as one of its secular ideals, 
the desirability of such a unity, was stated by the 
Patriarch Barnaba himself, and it was precisely with the 
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object of furthering this unity that the Concordat hag 
originally been conceived. Forit must be remembered thg 
the initiative came not from Rome but from Belgrade, 

The fact that by lending itself to this campaign of 
pressure (amounting in the case of the threatened 
excommunications practically to a form of terrorism) the 
Orthodox Church was not acting in accordance with the 
spirit of its age-old traditions, affords further proof that 
fundamentally the whole affair was far more political 
than religious ; for had it not been for the incitement by 
the political wire-pullers it is to be doubted that either 
the bulk of the Orthodox clergy or the mass of the 
Orthodox faithful would have indulged in violent 
agitation against the Government and the Concordat, 
No doubt the misled Orthodox masses were sincere 
enough. They probably really believed that the Goven- 
ment and the Pope were conniving in some fantastic plot 
to give Latinity advantages at the expense of Slavdom, 
and to give Catholicism privileges which would bh 
denied to Orthodoxy. For the political propagandists 
stuck at nothing. They even went so far as to su 
that somewhere in the background there lurked Signor 
Mussolini. In some cases they did not hesitate to bring 
in Herr Hitler too (in spite of the fact that it is known 
that the Nazi leader is at loggerheads with the Catholic 
Church in the Reich ; and in spite of the fact also that 
amongst Herr Hitler’s admirers was the late Patriarch 
Barnaba, who approved of the German Fiihrer because 
of his onslaught against Bolshevism). 

My strictures, therefore, are not upon the mass of the 
Orthodox clergy or laity, but upon the politicians who 
sought to make use of religion as big stick with which to 
beat the Government ; upon those particular Orthodox 
dignitaries whose dubious patriotism led them to enlist 
the aid of their Anglican confréres against their own 
Government ; and upon the Anglicans in question who 
interfered in a matter which was not their concern. With 
regard to the public disturbances and the alleged brutal- 
ties of the gendarmérie I do not think it necessary 
make too much of these. A certain proportion of the 
demonstrators were not members of the Orthodox 
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Church at all, but were people without any religion, who 
were in the fray in order to make trouble. This kind of 
thing is not confined to Yugoslavia. Similarly, with 

to the alleged brutalities of the gendarmerie— 
Yugoslav police methods are more primitive than the 
sort of thing we are accustomed to in England, but this 
applies equally well to all the various countries of Eastern 

pe. It is not unique to Yugoslavia. 

This would seem to be the appropriate point to make 
it clear that the Yugoslavs are normally noted for their 
religious tolerance. Catholic, Orthodox, Mohammedan, 
and Jew—all have equality before the law: and also 
socially, politically, and culturally. And, in thisconnection, 
it cannot be emphasized too strongly that it has been a 

ent the majority of whose members are Serbians 

frho are not Catholics) which has carried through the 
Concordat, of benefit mainly to the Croats and Slovenes 
(who are Catholics). Similarly, it is necessary to correct 
an impression which seems to be held by a number of 
Catholics in this country: the impression that the Serbo- 
Croat dispute is in any way a religious dispute. The 
only compact mass, politically and nationalistically, which 
is specifically Catholic, is the Slovene people, whose 
leader, Father Korochetz, was at one time the head of 
the Slovene Clerical Party, and is now a co-founder with 
the Orthodox M. Stoyadinovitch and the Mohammedan 
Dr. Spaho, of the new government party known as the 
Yugoslav Radical Union. The Croat Peasant Party, of 
Dr. Matchek, which is federalist, and opposed to Serbian 
centralism, is definitely not clericalist. Sadiad: although 
the Croats are Catholics, the party of Dr. Matchek 
includes a number of definitely anti-clerical elements. 
As far as the Concordat crisis is concerned, Dr. Matchek 
has officially stated that he and his party are not con- 
cemed with it in any way. He is, moreover, perfectly 
aware that those Serbian politicians who are campaigning 
against the Government through the agitation against 
the Concordat would be more opposed to Croatian 
aspirations than is the present Gieiennen which, 
by no means federalist, is also not narrowly 


centralist, but on the whole broadly Yugoslav in policy. 
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In spite of the agitation, M. Stoyadinovitch, with 
commendable courage, carried the ratification of the 
Concordat through the Lower House of Parliament, }; 
will be submitted to the Senate later on, after heads haye 
had time to cool. M. Stoyadinovitch is a statesman who, 
having won his spurs in finance and business, brought 
great practical, political, and administrative gifts to the 
task of governance. To date his successes, both internally 
and externally, have been considerable and noteworthy, 
And behind him stands the Prince Regent, Prince Paul, 
who combines strength of purpose with flexibility of 
outlook. He keeps a cool head and maintains a steadfast 
purpose. He is devoted to his country and the uni 
ideas of the late King Alexander, the burden of whos 
work, left unfinished at the time of the Marseille 
assassination, the Prince is now carrying. Educated in 
England, and a great lover of our country, Prince Paul 
is the sort of man who believes in “seeing it through”, 
Thus the Government has refused to be intimidated. It 
has got on with its job. 

I now pass to the criticisms of the Concordat and the 
answers to these criticisms. 

The Orthodox Church having expressed its apprehen- 
sions that the projected Concordat would place it in an 
inferior position with regard to the Catholic Church, 
the Government, as I previously indicated, took care to 
insert in the Concordat a new article as follows : 


Conforming to the tenor of the Article dealing with religious 
equality, power is given to the Council of Ministers to confer (on 
the proposal of the Minister of Justice, by means of a decree having 
legal force, and by a new law) on other religions the rights and 
privileges which are accorded by this Concordat to the Catholic 
Church in the limits of tradition and the real necessities of the said 
confession. 


In this way neither one persuasion nor another will 
find itself in an inferior position owing to the new 
Concordat. Thus is removed the objection that the new 
Concordat could prejudice in any way the equality of 
other religions. 

With regard to criticisms of Article VIII of the 
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Concordat : these concern the eventual ban on Catholic 
priests entering politics. The observation has been made 
that this article is anti-constitutional and that it places 
the Yugoslav Government in an inferior position v15-a-v1s 
the Vatican. Now, the question as to whether this ban 
will be applied in general will not depend in any way on 
the Vatican, but solely and exclusively on the Yugoslav 
Government. 

In this connection the Vatican, through the Papal 
Nuncio at Belgrade, informed the Yugoslav Government 
as follows : 


The Holy See has not asked nor does it ask that this Article 
be introduced in the Concordat. All depends on the Yugoslav 
Government, and not on the Vatican. 

The criticisms on this point, therefore, refute 
themselves. 

Another very important point on which the Govern- 
ment has obtained precisions concerns Article XI, line 2, 
dealing with the protection of national Yugoslav minorities 
and their national tongue in the Catholic Church and in 
Catholic organizations to which I alluded earlier in this 
article, The Papal Nuncio’s note on the subject of this 


questions says : 


Regarding Article XI, line 2, it 1s clear that the Holy See, 
according to the principles which it has always defended, relating 
to the use of the maternal tongue in the religious life, will not 
cease to interest itself in the national Yugoslav minorities, even 
in the case where, in the future, other conventions should not be 


concluded on the Concordat. 


Another + pmgers which has been criticized is the one 
dealing with the education of youth in colleges. On this 
pomt also the Government has received a declaration 
assuring it that Yugoslav children in Catholic colleges 
will be brought up in the national spirit and in the 
conscience of duty towards the fatherland, the State, and 
society. 

Yet another provision of the Concordat concerning 


which the Government has seen fit to seek further 
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precisions concerns the article relating to the inspect 
and control by the State authorities of the teachings 
such colleges. Here also the Government has recejyg 
from the Papal Nuncio a satisfactory reply, to the effeg 
that the State should continue to exercise its powers o 
control without reserve. 

Criticism has been made of Article XVI by which th 
Yugoslav State accords to the Catholic Church guarantes 
regarding the Church’s retention of those of her propertig 
which have remained in her possession after the applic. 
tion of the law of the agrarian reform, in which con: 
nection the State engages itself to give the Churd 
indemnities in the case of expropriation of the said 
properties in the public interest. This has been attacked 
as a new privilege given to the Catholic Church sucha 
is not given to the Orthodox Church. This criticism 
does not hold water, inasmuch as the same principle i 
applicable to all the recognized churches in Yugoslavia 

Another criticism concerns the restitution to the 
Catholic Church of the properties known as the “Religiou 
Funds”, on the grounds that such restitution had not 
been made in the Austrian Concordat of 1855 or the new 
Concordat of 1933 between the Vatican and the present 
Austrian State. The answer to this is that the restitution, 
in the case of the Catholic Church, of the “Religion 
Funds”, is nothing more or less than a corollary with the 
economic autonomy accorded to the Serbian Orthodox 
Church. So that in fact the question is not one of how 
much the Catholic Church is getting in this respect out 
of the Yugoslav Concordat which she is not getting out d 
other Concordats, but rather one that the Orthodor 
Church obtains from the Yugoslav State a prerogative— 
i.e. economic autonomy—which does not exist in aly 
Concordats between the Holy See and foreign govem- 
ments. 

There has been quite a storm over Article XXX 
regarding mixed marriages. The objection is to th 
provision that the State authorities shall uphold, at the 
demand of the Catholic Party, the guarantees given by 
the non-Catholic husband or wife, as the case may &, 
that the children of the marriage shall be brought 
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43 Catholics. The answer to this objection is that 
ments as to the upbringing of the children in the 
Catholic faith are given voluntarily by the non-Catholic 
concerned. The upholding by the State of such 
an engagement does not constitute an attack on liberty of 
conscience, as the party concerned is already tied by the 
promise they have themselves given. 

Much unnecessary alarm has been felt in Orthodox 
circles concerning Article XIII, which stipulates that in 
the case of legal proceedings against a Catholic priest 
there must be a mixed tribunal in order to protect his 
sacred calling. It has been said that this safeguard has 
not been given to Orthodox priests. The answer to this 
is that the State will not make any distinction in the case 
of priests of either religion. 

t is clear enough, from the above records of the 
criticisms and the answers to the criticisms, that, had 
the political element not entered in, and the Orthodox 
leaders considered the Concordat purely on its own 
merits as a treaty regulating religious matters in regard 
tothe relations of the Catholic Church with the Yugoslav 
State, there would not have been a Concordat crisis at 
all. But for the stumping of the country into a politico- 
religious frenzy by political orators of the calibre of 
Dr. Janitch, a prominent Orthodox political cleric, and 
people like him, it would have been seen that there was 
full justification for the declaration in Parliament of the 
Prime Minister that the Concordat rested on a basis of 
complete religious equality, and that its conclusion was 
in No way prejudicial to the interests of Orthodoxy. 

In conclusion: it should be noted particularly that 
the Holy See throughout approached the Concordat 
negotiations in a spirit of sympathy with the problems of 
the Yugoslav Government, and with every consideration 
for the interests of the Yugoslav State, both internal and 
external. As regards internal Yugoslav political differ- 
ences as such, the Vatican has always been scrupulously 
“above the battle”. It has never been influenced by the 
fact that such-and-such a political party in Yugoslavia 
tepresents a Catholic or an Orthodox province of the 
country. It never once campaigned against the Orthodox 
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Church. It confined itself strictly to the task in 

i.e. the regulation, by means of a Concordat applicable 
the whole of Yugoslavia, of the relations between th 
Catholic Church and the Yugoslav State. The Chur 
is fully alive to modern conditions in Central and South. 
Eastern Europe, and the importance both of the ney 
States which emerged from the ruin of the Hapsbup 
Empire and of the Catholic communities in the world g 
Slavdom. All this is demonstrated clearly in th 
Yugoslav Concordat itself. Indeed, in this, as in all othe 
things, the Church has given proof of her eternal wisdom, 


C. F. 
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THE ENIGMA OF LEON BLOY 


EON BLOY was one of the literary and spiritual 
of our time—a sign of contradiction, a 
crucible of entirely opposite estimates—a scandal or a 
beacon of light. 

As a writer he was a fire-brand and, of set purpose, a 
hurler of insults ; vituperation seemed the breath of his 
body, contempt and scorn that of his spirit, Voltaire 

ed no more scathing indictment of French Catholic- 
sm, clergy, and laity. Bloy’s language defied description 
in its virulence and coarseness ; his immense vocabulary 
comprised unusable epithets quite unknown to the 
“refined” at whom they were aimed. 

He was none the less the friend and master of such men 
as Claudel, Maritain (and his wife and sister), of Pierre 
Termier, Ernest Psichari, and other eminent and balanced 
thinkers who were proud to owe their faith to him. “I 
should have liked to wait . . .”, wrote Maritain not long 
since, “before writing anything partial and unfinished 
about him, but I have reason to believe that some 

lanation of this great figure has become necessary.” 

acques Maritain from the sensitiveness and elevation 
of his mind is peculiarly fitted for the philosophical aspects 
of a task attempted from many angles by many writers. 
In biographies, countless essays, and articles Léon Bloy 
has been interpreted to a bewildered public. Bewilder- 
ment was inevitable, for if violence seemed the bed-rock 
of his mind it co-existed with an intense charity, the 
fanfares of apparent boastfulness with a most unfeigned 
humility, terrific denunciations with a touching gentle-’ 
= brutality of words with a marvellous delicacy of 
mind, 

Stranger still, he was known to have been quite definitely 
4 sinner yet no one at any time denied that he was a 
mystic, 

I understand [Maritain concluded] that for certain minds— 
those never made giddy by any height or depth—Léon Bloy’s case 
must be a complete enigma. But I can only say again that there 
xist perishing souls who search for beauty in darkness. . . . Bloy, 
i proclaiming his disgust for tepidity, in shouting from the house- 
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tops his thirst for the absolute, in proving that the splendour of 
the Faith could be seen and touched, gave these starved souls, 
foretaste of the glory of God. But nothing would have bee 
ultimately achieved if it were not for the secret of this magnificent 
and vociferous beggar—his charity. 


For such “starving souls’’, for outcasts as for delicate 
almost finikin mentalities, the strange portent that was 
Léon Bloy was in uncounted cases of supreme value : his 
violence uprooted and challenged the violent, many of the 
a whom he said he wrote—and the pharisees; 
all that so strangely co-existed in him of simplicies and 
indulgent genius reached the elect. 

Bloy’s many commentators have sought to give many 
solutions of his case, but they are never brief : “To get an 
idea of Bloy one must renounce easy analogies”, says 
Maritain. He was, says Hubert Colleye, “genius... 
unknown and ill known (méconnu). .... It was, a 
always, the few who saw clearly. Even so, in their number, 
one met souls of good-will whom giddiness overcame 
before the soul of Léon Bloy. They drew back in terror 
instead of abandoning themselves at whatever cost ... 
deep calls to a He himself, however, never sought 


to be anything of an enigma ; he was prodigal of whatever 
he had to give: 


Few men [says a writer in the American Commonweal] have been 
so egocentric in their writings and at the same time so universal a3 
Léon Bloy. Few have been able to write in such a way that the 
merest line from their pen has been treasured as of incomparable 
worth by those to whom they have been addressed. Consequently 
the amount of accumulated material from which to judge the 
man, the artist, the Christian, . . . can scarcely be duplicated 
in any other case. Volumes upon volumes of letters have been 


published. .. . 


Bloy’s southern birth, of course, only partly explains 
histemperament. He was born in 1846 in what he termed 
a kind of faubourg of Périgueux, that gallic hill-town m 
which Romans, Normans, Saracens, Englishmen, Fron- 
deurs, Calvinists, and Catholics battled, conquered, and 
passed away. He was the second of seven sons born toa 
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poorly paid inspector of bridges and causeways, an 
upright, joyless deist “distrusting poetry and hating 
curés’, of mathematical exactitude and, for the rest, while 
refusing any form of tenderness to his son, a devoted 
father appalled at the dawn of genius in his child. Mme 
Bloy was, on the other hand, a Catholic. Partly Spanish, 
she had the ardent yet sombre temperament of her 
descent ; she transmitted, says S. Fumet,* to the son who 
loved her, “the highest qualities of her soul to the 
exclusion, perhaps, of the virtue of resignation”. That 
“perhaps” is part of the enigma, for to mention resignation 
in Léon Bloy’s connexion would have seemed to the 
majority of his contemporaries an obviously pointless 
joke. Yet it may have been the basic quality of his strange 
mentality. 

Strangeness from the first clothed him as a garment. 
An aspiration to happiness in excess, even to pleasure, was 
nullified in him by the sadness which he called “‘ineradic- 
able”. An essential heroism revolted even then from the 
amenities of bourgeois life. He recalled later that as a child 
he had often refused “with indignation, with revolt, to 
take part in games, in pleasures whose idea intoxicated 
me with joy, because I thought it more noble to suffer, 
to make myself suffer’. 

At the age of fifteen he averred that he completely lost 
the Faith in which his mother and a very pious old aunt 
had educated him. It was a terrible moment for both 
women and cannot have added to the joy of life for Léon 
who had—again most strangely—an ever-sensitive heart. 

Before long another cataclysm of his cataclysmic life 
burst upon him or, more truly perhaps, upon M. Jean 
Bloy, his father. 

Nothing in the journal Léon already kept showed the 
smallest promise of his becoming one of td greatest of 
French writers. But he was secretly penning Lucretia, 
a tragedy in verse. M. Bloy had no suspicion of the 
horrid truth, though, incredible as the fact might be to 
the elderly automaton, he had to acknowledge that a son 
of his was wasting his time. Léon studied music and was 
already a fine draughtsman, but he shirked school, and 


* Mission de Léon Bloy, Desclée, de Brouwer, Paris, 1935, 
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when he went there it was to fight, and the fights wep 
violent and bloody. That he was “ragged” and Dto- 
foundly unhappy at school did not occur to M, Bloy 
Léon was removed, however, and entered his father: 
office to make plans in water-colour : he made them, but 
it was in a singularly absent-minded spirit. 

Matters came to a crisis. Lucretia was still a skeletoy 
in the attic cupboard and the Journal has many entrig 
of “going up to work” at her. M. Bloy also went upa 
intervals to “overwhelm me with reproaches”, and by 
June in 1862 the reproaches reached “alarming Propor- 
tions . . . verging on despair” ; so Léon confessed the 
existence of Lucretia. “To depict his” (M. Bloy)) 
“astonishment would be impossible ; I will not try”, say 
the Journal. With immense courage, it must be owned, 
Léon read that evening some of his verses to his father, 
“those I thought best ...I was breathless with 
anxiety”. They were icily received and he was told they 
were not verse and to stop reading them. ... The 
Journal has a single entry: “Poetry, I shall never do 
again” —characteristically extreme. 

Two years later Léon, with the classic gesture of French 
provincial youth, cut the knot of misunderstanding and 
conflict—he took train for Paris. | 

It was with no wild banners of revolt or great gestures, 
however, for his father had got him a post with an old 
friend, architect to the Orleans Railway : the salary was 
about {50a year. Léon lived somehow and again did his 
best to conform to his father’s standards. “Decidedly”, 
he told the Journal, “I am becoming a good employé.” 
He was in reality, says Fumet, becoming a poor specimen 
(un pauvre homme). 

It is admitted by Bloy’s biographers and commentator 
that this time was morally stormy ; it was saved from the 
usual banality of wild-oat sowing by the nature of the 
case, his extreme poverty and difficulty in living—the 
“storms” were of a different kind. 

“I was brought up a Christian, very early I lost the 
Faith”, he wrote in 1875. It would have been truer to 
say that he had, like others, set aside a faith by which he 
did not wish to live, on the advent of what he termed “the 
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extreme fury of budding passions”. Inanature profoundly 
religious this could not be lightly done. With some, no 
Bloy doubt unconscious, “literature”, and some truth, he 
her; @ described himself as having reacted to his former faith 
bu @ with a batred of Christ and His Church. “It was in me 
the most intense and furious passion, one of those super- 
etop @ naturally profound passions which seem to belong to the 
tris essence itself of the soul.” Fumet, however, succinctly 
remarks that one scarcely hates that in which one no 
| by & longer at all believes: “Hate, on the contrary, is a fruit 
love.” 
ri Nothing, at any rate, of all this ee in the Journal, 
y') @ atame enough model of discretion. It was in letters home 
that with characteristic force Léon exposed his states of 
mind and body. The fact which most affected his father 
her, @ was that, inevitably, Léon gave up his job and his chance 
ith @ of respectability ; he entered himself at the Ecole des 
The “Your last letter’, his father wrote back, “is full of 
do @ despair. How can I help it? This state will very cer- 
tainly get worse and end in a catastrophe, such is my 
nch § conviction” ; then a kindly enough allusion to the defunct 
ind § Lucretia: “And this by excess, by the madness of a noble 
desire ; a child, and understanding my poor circumstances, 
3, | you wanted to win the poetry prize of 10,000 francs and, 
od @ before having lived, to write a tragedy . . . later a few 
yas ‘successes in drawing have made you think yourself a 
his @ painter.” There are other letters, perfectly correct, full 
?’, & of practical advice, and perfectly useless to the half- 
i” desperate, inspired youth. 
en His mother followed these evolutions with equal pain 
but a deeper understanding, a clarity and psychological 
ms — perception sometimes mysteriously found in the very 
he @ ‘Simple and pure of heart. This rather austere and 
he f “sombre” woman wrote her son long, calming letters of 
he great wisdom : 
You turn from side to side and you cannot define your ill . . . 
e your spirit is willing but your soul and your heart suffer and have 
0 other needs, other aspirations without your knowing it, and their 
le malaise and suffering react on your mind and take from it the 


hecessary strength and attention, You suffer, you are unhappy. 
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I feel all that you endure and yet I am powerless to to 
encourage you. Oh, that we shared the same beliefs! Why dij 
you reject without profound examination the Faith of your child. 
hood ? The talk of those whom faith would hamper, or who ap 
lost through a lack of instruction, impressed your boyish imaging. 
tion; and your heart nevertheless needs a centre it will neye 
find on earth. It is God, it is infinity you need . . . youaregf 
the few to whom God gives Himself . . . God will give yoy 
science and the arts ; Ah ! if you drew upon infinity to what might 
you not aspire ! 


She was right. The real passion of Léon Bloy was for 
the Face of God, a flaming desire for the ultimate reality, 
Although Bloy was never to achieve anything so tranquil 
as happiness, he was soon to leave the wilderness of 
unbelief, and that through a characteristically unlikely 
agency. 
Two or three doors from Léon’s lodging lived a writer 
known chiefly today, to strangers, from the Paris street 
named after him, Barbey d’Aurevilly. Barbey was of the 
extreme eccentric section of the romanticists ; his Un 
Vierlle Maitresse, unlike its contemporary Madame Bovary, 
escaped the law-courts, but it had been equally a 
attacked. He was a “Christian by descent, by natural 
affinity and by reason”, says Hubert Colleye;* he 
‘believed” to the point of preferring Catholicism, con- 
sistently writing about it with pleasure, but was frivol- 
ously light-minded and neglected the elementary obliga- 
tions of his religion ; he, in fact, says Colleye decidedly, 
made a very poor figure of a Christian. None the less tt 
was he who “converted” Léon Bloy and through this 
event influenced future generations of the first intelligentzia 
in Europe. 

The ground floor of the house in the quiet province- 
like rue Rousseler was a book-shop. On a day when Bloy 
was quite desperately hungry he borrowed a hand-catt 
and pushed it to the bookseller’s piled with his books 
for sale. At that moment there passed the author of 
Diaboliques whose macabre quality had enchanted Bloy; 
he followed the writer upstairs. 


* L’Ame de Léon Bloy, Desclée, de Brouwer, Paris, 1930. 
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“What do you want, young man ?” the elderly Barbey 
lightly inquired. 

“To contemplate you.” 

“Come in, then!” Barbey, already entertained by a 
hero-worship that was long to amuse him, showed his 
admirer to an arm-chair : the friendship of twenty-three 
years had begun. Often painful enough—for Barbey had 
really few of the qualities of a hero—the “friendship” 
was none the less profitable to Léon spiritually and at 
times materially. It was as strange a relationship as any 
of Léon Bloy’s. Barbey, says S. Fumet, “really ir.terested 
himself in [Léon], made him his familiar and, as an 
artist, judged that this human material needed a different 
mould . . . turned him authoritatively towards the light, 
tumed him towards God and, without having him- 
self to make much effort, ended by transforming this 
famished sentimentalist into a Christian of an unheard-of 

t”. 

Obviously it needed a character and mentality as 
unusual as Léon’s to draw what he drew from Barbey’s 
inspiration. He blossomed out into a terrific gratitude— 
Barbey was not only the longed-for friend Léon had been 
too poor to possess, he was the “ideal master, the genius” 
(in spite of a popularity his follower despised) “which 
could intoxicate.... Barbey had but to say a word for 
Bloy in 1869 to consent to look, with an immense 
astonishment, into the face of Truth”’.* 

Yet before long it was the convert who had to try and 
convert the teacher ; Léon’s sincerity could not fathom 
the elder’s lack of it, nor the volcanic force of his re- 
awakened convictions make head or tail of the much older 
man’s mental flabbiness 

With characteristic thoroughness Léon flung himself 
ito practical Catholicism ; he was incapable of a half- 
faith. “Yet do not think’, says Colleye,t who knew him 
well, “that Bloy, rediscovering Christianity by an interior 
illumination” (fulgurance) “knew thenceforth what books 
call the joy of the children of God. Bloy was of those 
who can only rejoice like Ruysbroeck ‘above time’. And 
then his powerful temperament kicked against the goad. 

* S. Fumet, op. cit. t L’Ame de Léon Bloy. 
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There must have been, in this dawn of an ‘absolute’ life 
terrible moments of struggle.” 

The struggle was not with faith or, as yet, with morals. 
He could write: “Today I possess an entirety of belief 
really invulnerable. I have completely ceased to under. 
stand that one can have I do not say a doubt, but even 
the shadow of a doubt, on anything the Church teaches,” 
But he was like an instrument naturally attuned to q 
certain pitch, and that pitch was in sober reality “above 
time”. He thought he had found a priest “of fire and 
compassion”, someone who could understand that power- 
fully unusual mind that so few could understand and the 
heart “too big for him”, someone who “could if nec 
divine”. The acquaintance came to nothing. He was 
alone, therefore, he felt, between his rebellious past and 
the world of mediocrity he loathed, for truly he “could 
not bear the mediocrity of man”. He himself had beena 
sinner, a hater of Christ, but he had never been of the great 
race of the tepid. His scorn—that scorn which was the 
reproach of Zz others oftenest flung at him by his genera- 
tion—burst out, savage, implacable, disdainful, it seemed, 
of flesh and blood. He was at least equally disdainful of 
himself, but at any rate he was trying, with blood and 
tears, to acquire a love and a prayerfulness he said he 
lacked. It was the comfortable and the tame he seemed 
to scorn, the bourgeois and the well-thinking (Jes bien 
pensants), those who knew and acknowledged that God 
existed, that Christ had come from Heaven and agonized 
for their redemption and who yet, as he saw it, passed 
by on the other side in self-filled lives, just not sinning, 
not risking damnation, still less risking their skins or their 
comfort for God or his suffering children. 

Yet that scorn which brought him scorn and reproba- 
tion in its turn was oftenest an inverted charity. In his 
hatred of the lowering of men’s souls, in his passionate 
effort to reach their failings, he quite forgot their persons; 
had he come face to face with those same men he would 
have treated them with kindness, even with love. 

He was certainly not like others . . . he was a Savana 
rola, a voice crying in the wilderness of the world, 4 
crusader born centuries too late, and that he lacked, of 
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seemed to lack, virtues such as prudence and, to put it 
mildly, amiability is part of his enigma and part of its 
interest. 

: After the Franco-Prussian War of 1870 in which he had 
fought, he was forced by poverty to go home to Périgueux 
for three wretched years. He then returned to Paris as 

ras before. He left a miserable job, but still a job, 
for a post on the Univers newspaper which at least promised 

a living and decency. But he and Louis Veuillot, the 
editor of the Univers, were not likely to agree. He 
became at the Nord railway “one of its most execrable 
employés”, as he said, and it was there that he wrote— 
“doubtless on the Company’s paper”—his first book, a 
work on Marie-Antoinette, La Chevaliere de la Mort; a 
Belgian review published it later and paid him forty 
francs... . 

The year 1877 was for Bloy a year of fate. In its course 
he lost both parents, who died in the deepest distress con- 
ceming him, he met the Abbé Tardif de Moidrey, 
who in gentle serenity was Bloy’s antithesis and was his 
teacher and good genius till the Abbé’s early death two 
years later. Above all, Léon met Anne-Marie Roulet, the 
Véronique of his Letters to Véronique and of Le Désespéré, 
perhaps his most famous book, as it was certainly his most 
provocative, and one which quite naturally brought him 
the undying hatred of the many writers whose venality 
and materialism he thought fit to castigate. 

Anne-Marie was of that unfortunate class which seems 
to make its peculiar appeal to such wandering mystics as 
Léon Bloy, men of the same sombre and as yet unfixed 
and unbalanced type as he. It is a classic of literary, semi- 
mystic history ; a Verlaine, a Francis Thompson, and 
others, have taken to their hearts poor wanderers of the 
streets who in their turn cared for and, to the best of their 
ability, rescued their rescuers. 

"In Bloy’s case the adventure was of a poignancy, a drama 
and an inspiration such as might be expected. He fell in 
love with Anne-Marie, and she, “of an extreme singu- 
larity”, says Bloy—and events were amply to prove it— 
fell in love with him. He had “saved” ine but, given his 
terrific temperament, his starved affections and senses, 
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the result of his characteristic rashness was a f 
conclusion—for a time they were “lost” together. 

If anything of the essential nobility of Léon Bloy hy 
been made clear, it will be obvious that in his imprudeng 
and weakness he was never ignoble, still more obvious thy 
the facile charge of hypocrisy should not be b 
against him. Bloy, says Fumet, “is instinctively the 
defender of all the persecuted”. Anne-Marie had been, 
till her eyes refused the work, a sempstress earning in the 
City of Light about four francs a day... . Léon Bloy, 
all but penniless, took on her poverty and even her debts. 
He had his pittance from the railway and the illusive 
prospect, for which Louis Veuillot was responsible, of the 
editorship of a great Catholic newspaper in Queber. 
Meanwhile, every editor in Paris, Catholic or otherwise 
rejected his contributions, and before long he was dest 
tute. He turned to the only refuge he knew that would 
welcome him as a visitor without payment—the Trappist 
monastery at Soligny. 

It was a measure of necessity for body and soul. Anne 
Marie could live somehow in Paris on the small sums he 
managed to get her, but before long the solitude of la 
Grande Trappe and the separation from her became 
intolerable—as soon as news of the Quebec editorship 
came to hand he was going back. But it was to bet 
altered conditions: he had re-possessed his soul. The 
Letters to Véronique, written at this time, are of a 
extreme and lovely tenderness, but they are addressed to 
chére petite saur, ma chére enfant, ma petite Mare 
bien aimée” ; this time he was saving Anne-Marie not 
only from Paris but from himself. ‘To this resolve he 
kept. He even wished to marry her when Quebec should 
materialize, but of course it never did. 

Stranger things happened : a few weeks after his retum 
(in September 1878) “an extraordinary change” was pre 
duced in Anne-Marie—history repeated itself in the 
transformation of one more : Anne-Mane 
became a saint. For four impossible years Léon Bly 
provided for her, “furiously bent”, says Maritain in bs 

reface to the Letters to Véronique, “in spite of his tota 
lack of resources on finding the necessary money for thet 
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two rents and lives, suffering from hunger, seeking every- 
where for unfindable posts, even that of agargonde bureau.” 
In some miraculous way likewise, so Bloy wrote later to 
Mme Hello, they were supported ; at the last moment 
ed succour always kept them from starvation. 

Necessity none the less obliged these two strangest 
waifs of destiny to join their resources ; Léon had of stern 
necessity to live—as her brother—under the same roof as 
the woman whose lover he had been. 

A life so extraordinary from every point of view could 
not long continue unchanged. Privations of every kind 
in such circumstances told upon the “singular” and now 
semi-ecstatic Anne-Marie. But what could Léon do? 
No matter-of-fact solution occurred to him such as trying 
to get his poor friend, herself an illegitimate and forsaken 
child, taken into a convent. But indeed the only refuge 
of that kind open to a girl of notorious life would have 
been in the nature of a rescue institution. How far such 
an idea was from Léon Bloy’s assimilation may be gauged 
from his taking Anne-Marie with him on a pilgrimage to 
La Salette, the scene of a supposed Apparition of the 
Blessed Virgin, never yet completely accredited by the 
Catholic Church but passionately adhered to by Léon 
Bloy: he was deeply hurt when the local Missionary 
Fathers considered the joint pilgrimage unsuitable. .. . 

Anne-Marie’s state of health at last grew desperate, her 
mind became unbalanced and finally gave way. For four 
months Léon Bloy performed the incredible feat of caring 
for, entirely unaided, his unhappy friend who no longer 
recognized him. In the end, when the poor girl grew so 
violent that it was impossible to leave i even to go in 
search of food or money, he had to take her himself to the 
Asylum of St. Anne. . . . 

Léon was now totally alone. His recent extraordinary 
manner of life had isolated him from ordinary or even 
chance contacts—its hardships had further unbalanced 
him; he felt himself abandoned by man and God. Ina 

letter to Hello the philosopher in his distant 
Brittany the half-crazed genius exhaled his despair, God 
was “hard” and “ungrateful”, Léon wrote. “I should be 
ashamed to treat a mange-ridden dog as God treats me”, 
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was his final cry of revolt. Except to the woman who was 
to be his wife he never broke silence on the subject of 
Anne-Marie, but to the end a crucifix she had given him 
stood on his study table when he acquired something like 
a study. 

In the eight years that followed Anne-Marie’s departure 
Bloy scarcely regained moral sanity. “There is in my soul 
only one thing constantly present: horror. ... Some 
thing black and venomous has fallen on to my heart like 
ink into a stream’’, he wrote. 

His faith was intact, but he no longer practised his 
religion. “I have never ceased to love God,” he was able 
to write later to his future wife, “and I have always felt 
capable of giving my life for His Glory if needs be. But 
since the horrible catastrophe of Véronique, the spirit of 
prayer left me. . . . Who could believe that the same man 
who sees so clearly . . . who says what is capable of 
reviving the courage of his despairing brothers . . . is 
daily a prey to the most violent temptations ?”—tempta- 
tions to which he too often succumbed. 

Catholics and non-Catholics had alike turned their 
back on him. In order to live at all he was reduced to the 
work of a copyist at starvation rates or, an alternative 
scarcely less odious to him, that of a boulevard journalist, 
None the less, between whiles, all that was seething in his 
perhaps subconscious mind and soul forced itself on to 
paper. By 1884 he had produced five books which alone, 
says Léopold Levaux,* would constitute a writer’s glory 
(une magnifique gloire d’écrivain), magnificent Catholic 
literature from the pen of a seemingly indifferent Catholic, 

In 1887 he wrote Le Désespéré, largely autobiographical. 
Barbey d’Aurevilly pronounced the book “magnificent. 
. . » He was going to speak, to cry to all literary France 
his belief.” In the event Barbey did nothing of the sort; 
by the next day “he had seen and talked with men of 
the world”, the Conspiracy of Silence which Bloy had 
brought upon himself as far as non-Catholics were con- 
cerned, still operated, while Catholics were alarmed 
the violence and the strangeness of the book. Bloy was 
indeed the Desperate Man. 


* Léon Bloy, Editions Rex, Paris and Louvain, 1931. 
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Then he met his future wife, the admirable woman who 
was to redeem him from despair. She was Jeanne, the 
Protestant daughter of Christian Molbech the Danish 

. They met at the house of Frangois Coppée : “Who 
isthat man ?” Jeanne Molbech asked. “A beggar,” some- 
one contemptuously replied. “Immediately I felt drawn 
to him,” was her reaction. Léon converted her to 
Catholicism and they were married on 11th June, 1890, 
and, with hope and peace, an active faith returned to him 
and never again departed from him. 

Nor was suffering to depart, nor poverty ; his writings 
never brought him more than reputation, friends, and 
disciples. ‘It is granted”, he himself wrote to a corre- 
spondent in 1914, “that I am a great writer ; some even 
goso far as to credit me with genius. But the newspapers 
do not speak of my books as that might sell them.” He 
was explaining the strangeness of his situation—a — 
without honour in his own country—to Léopold Levaux, 
who with his wife was coming from Samara on the Volga 
to see with his eyes the writer who a year previous had 
altered their lives. Yet Levaux has given us a picture of 
Bloy, his home and family which, touching in its poor and 
noble simplicity, is not without charm, certainly not 
without grandeur. 

The house was at Bourg-la-Reine. Bloy was by then 
nearly seventy : 


Bloy! C’était Léon Bloy . . . une intense figure colorée et 
fortement modelée sous des cheveux tout blancs . . . le regard en 
coup de feu . . . ume téte forte comme un bastion neigeux et un 
corps semblable a une vieille forteresse fatiguée ! 


The “lion of combat” of half a century with “eyes of 
an unbelievable gentleness”, the smile of a child with 
some bitterness in it—Léon Bloy, not Monsieur Bloy : 
“Ihave suffered forty years to be rid of that monsieur”— 
im strange old garments, probably given to him, rough 
shoes “worn at the toes by usage”. His wife, “grey- 
haired with a grey that life itself seemed to have forged, 
from whom came only strong and gentle things . . . a 
great self-forgetfulness and an admirable vocation of 
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greatness”. The room not over-large, sparsely furnished, 
alive with interest—the old lion’s volcanic energy, books, 
his great desk of yellow wood (with Anne-Marie’s 
crucifix upon it), Léon’s own portraits done years ago of 
the old hater of curés, his father, his half-Spanish mother, 
other portraits—Huysmans, Barbey still on the wall butg 
fallen idol, Coppée and others. Outside, the trees of the 
Paris banlieue outlined against a wide sky, peace (“some- 
one pays the rent every month”’), in the background the 
two gentle music-making daughters. It was almost 
happiness, but Bloy, we know, was not born to that, and 
the past had left terrible wounds—two of his children 
are said to have died of the scarcity in his home. He 
himself in the end felt his life to have been a tragic 
failure: “Anyone who watches me at first Mass every 
morning would often see me weep. They might be holy 
tears ; they are, in fact, only very bitter tears. I am not 
thinking of my sins, some of which are fearful. I am 
aaa, of what I might have done and have failed to 

In a remarkably fine book* Karl Pfleger concludes his 
most candid analysis of Léon Bloy with paragraphs which 
I venture to quote as the dispassionate opinion of one 
writer concerning this spiritual “failure” of another: 


Seldom [says Pfleger] has a layman with hands anointed to the 
service of God by bitterest suffering held up before the world with 
such a loftiness and sublimity the flaming monstrance of the Faith, 
If the Catholics of his age and country had but shown him half the 
sympathy and understanding which they kept for minds of incom- 
parably lower literary and religious worth, Bloy would have been 
the pioneer of a powerful religious movement . . . we, however, 
know that Bloy has in fact given—and still has to give—gifts of 
extraordinary value . . . the spirit of a Catholic and Christian 
action so passionate and so powerful that we men of today with 
our clever talk of vital Catholicism are reduced to awestrud 
silence. 


But is it not a rather self-evident facet of Léon Bloy’s 
enigma that he was in fact the pioneer of a 


* Wrestlers with Christ (Bloy), translation by E. I. Watkin. (Sheed é 
Ward, 1936.) 
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ligious movement ? Not a mass movement of the 
s, [| moment but something farther reaching? The names 
5 af those who owed, or owe, their faith to The Pilgrim 
of Bf ofthe Absolute (the title of one of his forty works) would 
t, [ sem to guarantee it—the very powerful religious in- 
‘a &f tdlectual renaissance of France by no concealed channel 
derives largely from Léon Bloy. 
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ENGLISH MONKS BEFORE THE SUPPRESSION 
OF THE MONASTERIES 


English Monks and the Suppression of the Monasteries, By 
Geoffrey Baskerville. (Jonathan Cape. 12s. 6d. net.) 


R. GEOFFREY BASKERVILLE’S book deals 

with two main topics: (1) the state of the 
monasteries on the eve of the Suppression, and (2) the 
story of the Suppression and the fate of monks, Mr, 
Baskerville is well known for his work in showing how the 
dispossessed religious were provided for with pensions 
and benefices ;* this seems to be a really valuable con- 
tribution to, and revision of, the history of the period, 
and it constitutes the most important part of this book 
It is most significant that the largest act of sacrilege and 
injustice in English history was carried out, all things 
considered, with a remarkable regard for vested interests, 
As Mr. Baskerville points out (p. 285), this provision 
compares very favourably with the treatment of dis 
possessed religious in modern (and one might add con- 
temporary) times. Perhaps it was due to the strong 
mediaeval respect for law and legal rights ; men had not 
yet learnt that no one has any rights except what the 
State chooses to allow him. The book is, I think, inspired 
by a sincere desire to see the Dissolution from the point 
of view of the ordinary average religious, and as such is 
well in accord with the present interest in social history 
and “everyday things”, as contrasted with the affairs of 
the great ; people, for instance, seem more interested i 
Pepys than in Cromwell. Further, there is a great deal 
of useful and interesting information throughout the 
whole book ; though one cannot help wishing that some 
of the time and energy spent on it had been applied to 
publishing records like Longland’s visitations. 

On the other hand, whether the author intended it or 
not, a great many readers will be bound to look to thi 
book for an authoritative and complete account of English 
monasticism in its last days, and from this point of view 


* Essays in History presented to R. L. Poole, p. 436; English Historical 
Review, 1933, PP- 43, 199. 
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Jam afraid the book will prove misleading. In the first 
pace, the flippant manner in which the whole book is 
written is, to put it mildly, most unfortunate. It is, for 
instance, very distressing to think of some schoolboy or 
undergraduate meeting a great scholar like Sir Henry 
Spelman for the first and probably the last time as 
a figure of fun in Mr. Baskerville’s pages (pp. 274-75). 
However quaintly Spelman may put his arguments, 
the question of sacrilege, whether the Church’s rights 
are indefeasible or revocable, whether things once given 
to God can be taken back or violated or destroyed, is 
serious One; it was one of the major controversies 
of the later Middle Ages, it was a burning question 
son after Spelman’s death, under the Long Parliament, 
and it is at this moment one of the root causes of 
a hideous civil war. Again, Mr. Baskerville under- 
estimates the importance of the exceptional and heroic 
figures, like the Carthusians, who drew a tribute even 
fom Froude. After all, we should not think much of a 
book, say, on English historical studies during the last 
hundred years which dealt faithfully with all the second- 
rate text-book writers, and hack lecturers, but left the 
work of Stubbs and Maitland out of account because they 
were obviously exceptional men. Then the plan adopted 
of isolating the last fifty years of monastic history before 
the Suppression seems to me very misleading. If the 
monks of an English monastery about the year 1500 had 
tried to poison their abbot, historians would be certain 
to point to it as the “beginning of the end” ; whereas in 
fact this is what happened to St. Benedict himself, 
according to St. Gregory. We must rid ourselves of the 
absurdly “simpliste” and insular view that monasticism was 
something that began with a golden age and grew steadily 
worse and worse until it blew up inevitably and finally 
m the sixteenth century. Moreover, anyone who cares 
either for monasticism or history must resent the way in 
which monastic history is so commonly treated as a sort 
of prelude to the Dissolution. We shall never make any 
alg until we stop writing history with one eye on 
Henry VIII and treat monasticism as a phenomenon 
mteresting in itself. It is the absence of this kind of 
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distraction that makes the work of foreign monastic 
historians like Dom Berliére and Dom Wilmart 49 
refreshing and so solid. 

The chief defect, however, of Mr. Baskerville’s book jg 
its underestimation of, or lack of interest in, the intel- 
lectual and spiritual aspects of the subject. These aspects 
seem to me essential for a right understanding of mediaeval 
monasticism, its achievements and shortcomings, whether 
on the eve of the Dissolution or at any other period, 
Accordingly, the main purpose of this article is to discuss 
what problems and what materials will have to be 
investigated, if we are going to interest ourselves in the 
intellectual and spiritual life and development of the 
English monasteries in the later Middle Ages. If this 
investigation seems to carry us far afield, and well away 
from Mr. Baskerville’s book, I must plead that this 
does not make the investigation any the less relevant or 
essential. 

In the first place, the character of English monastic life 
was profoundly and permanently affected by what may 
be called the “study movement” of the thirteenth century. 
After the Cluniac insistence on the Opus Det, and the 
Cistercian insistence on manual labour, there comes this 
deliberate effort to revive monastic studies, to get into 
touch with the Universities and the new scholastic 
theology, by the establishment of monastic colleges and 
of claustral lectures in theology. It was primarily a move- 
ment among the Benedictines, but also affected the other 
orders of monks and canons regular; the Mendicants, of 
course, had from the beginning their own system ol 
studies and connexion with the Universities. The upkeep 
of this movement was one of the principal interests of the 
General Chapters. It is essential to remember that this 
movement began in the thirteenth century as an internal 
spontaneous development, and was not merely something 
imposed from above. I think Mr. Baskerville quite under 
estimates this factor (pp. 39-40) ; he seems to see it only 
as one more legal obligation evaded. In spite of the 
slackness of certain houses, there was a steady trickle of 
monk scholars; this can be well seen, for instance, @ 
Pearce’s Monks of Westminster, or in the records dl 
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Canterbury College, or Durham College, Oxford; at 
Durham, indeed, a degree seems to have become almost 
de rigueur for the highest promotion. In this way there 
emerges a new type of monk, influential at home and in 
the General Chapters, “le moine universitatre’’, as Dom 
Berliére has called him. Even in the late twelfth century, 
in the Chronicle of Jocelin of Brakelond, one can see a 
division of the monks into “high-brows” and “low- 
brows” ; and intelligent readers of the Canterbury Tales 
must have noticed that Chaucer’s monk is a conflation of 
two distinct types—the bucolic out-rider of the Prologue 
and the learned monk who tells long stories de casibus 
virorum illustrium, of which he has a hundred in his cell. 

Then there are the monastic libraries. Mr. Baskerville 
practically dismisses these with a quotation from Gascoigne 
and a bon mot against bibliomaniacs (p. 41). An un- 
instructed reader will probably get the impression that 
the monastic libraries were formed in the early Middle 
Ages, but subsequently remained undeveloped ; “their 
great libraries were everywhere intact, but how far were 
they used ?” This is rather an extraordinary question to 
ask, if we think of the great catalogue of Syon monastery ; 
this was only founded in 1415, and by about 1526 had 
already collected over 1400 books, including nearly 
4oo printed books, which must have been bought 
almost as they came out. This catalogue is one of the 
most important documents of its age, and in the editing 
of it, so great a scholar as Mary Bateson must have spent 
an appreciable fraction of her short life ; so that it really 
deserves some notice. Moreover, the fifteenth century 
was the great age of library reorganization ; the cloister 
cupboards were giving place to specially built libraries, 
equipped with benches and stalls and chains ; and the old 
—_ of classifying recently acquired books under their 
onors seems finally to have given way to a complete 


subject classification, the fruits of which can be seen in 


the St. Augustine’s Canterbury catalogue of c. 1497, and 
im the Leicester Abbey catalogue of about the same date. 
Between about 1450 and 1500 the library of Canterbury 
College, Oxford, rose from 100 to over 300 books. 

To turn to the personal aspects of our inquiry: how 
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would an individual monk, of a serious and spiritual 

make use of all this apparatus of learning ? How woul 
he work ? Can we reconstruct his interests and mentalit 
and spirituality ? Here a question suggest 


itself: what was there in England to correspond to the 
great religious movements on the Continent as represented 
by the German mystics, the “Friends of God”, the 
Devotio Moderna, the Carthusians, St. Catherine ang 
St. Bridgit, and the reformed Benedictine Congregationsip 
Italy and Germany? To a certain extent this is an eay 

uestion to answer; we know, thanks to the work of 
scholars like Miss Hope Emily Allen, Miss Deanesley, and 
Professor Chambers, that there was a great school of 
English mystics, such as Rolle, Hilton, Dame Julian, the 
author of the Cloud of Unknowing, and that their work 
circulated among the pious laity, London citizens,* or 
great ladies like the mother of King Edward IV, who 
had Hilton, Bonaventure, St. Mechtild, St. Catherine of 
Siena, the Revelations of St. Bridgit read to her during 
meals.t Even Margery Kempe must have been recognized 
as simply an eccentric example of a well-known type. As 
to the religious, apart from Hilton, who was an Auguy 
tinian canon, the leaders of the mystical school seem to 
be either solitaries, or Carthusians} and Bridgetine— 
the orders which suffered most at the Dissolution. But 
with regard to the older and more prominent orden, 
those that occupy a front place in the Monasticon, such 
as the Benedictines, whom I have particularly in mind 
we naturally ask: what share did they have in all this! 
That is a very difficult question, that needs a great deal 
of investigation. It involves nothing less than goin 
through the devotional MSS. of monastic provenane 
with a fine comb, noting their composition, marks a 
ownership, annotations, and so forth. There seem tome 
several profitable lines of inquiry. First, who were the 


* R. W. Chambers, On the Continuity of English Prose, p. cviii ft. 

+ Ordinances of the Royal Household (Society of Antiquaries, 1790), p- 3? 

t Cf. E. M. Thompson, The Carthusian Order in England, esp. pp. 335* 
In what follows I have not dealt with the MSS. of the Carthusians. 
importance is obvious and recognized. Besides Miss Thompson's wot 
there is a very interesting attempt to reconstruct the Carthusian mes 
and outlook in The Reformation and the Contemplative Life, by David as 
Gervase Mathew, 
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intellectual leaders, say among the Benedictines, who were 
the men who were looked up to, and set the tone for the 
rest; and what sort of topics were they interested in ? 
Durham Cathedral Priory gives us something approach- 
ing a school or tradition of monastic writers, in John of 
Beverley (c. 1350), who wrote a Dialogue upon the Rule 
of St. Benedict, now only surviving in fragmentary 
tions; Utred of Boldon (1341-97), a well-known 
writer of controversial works against the Mendicants and 
the Wycliffites, and of tracts on monastic discipline ; 
John Wessington (Prior, 1416-46), a historian and an 
able ruler of his house. All three took an active part in 
the Provincial Chapters. This period, 1350-1450, here 
and elsewhere (e.g. at St. Albans), is full of interest ; a 
fact that makes me sceptical about theories of monastic 
decadence caused by the Black Death. Did the Durham 
tradition survive Wessington’s death? I think Utred’s 
influence, at any rate, was widespread and lasting. A 
meditation composed by him had some circulation ;* its 


prologue (based on St. Anselm) is worth quoting : 


Et notandum quod meditaciones sunt legende sine tumultu in 
quiete, non cursim et velociter, set paulatim cum intenta et morosa 
cogitacione ; nec intendat lector semper aliquam perlegere, set 
quantum Deo inspirante sibi valere viderit ad accendendum 
affectum suum in Dei amorem, ad incuciendum peccandi timorem, 
ac ad suimet discussionem; nec oportet semper a principio 
incipere, set secundum quod magis delectat [MS. dilectat] incipiat 
et desinat, ne prolixitas aut frequens [MS. refrens] eiusdem 
tepeticio desidiam vel fastidium generet aut inducat. [MS. 


Bodley 797 (S.C. 2649), fol. zgv. cf. Migne P.L. 158, col. 709.] 
Nearly half a century after Utred’s death, we find 


Prior Wessington quoting to a monk-scholar : 


proverbium magistri Uthredi, quod tibi et omnibus scolaribus [?] 
4 tempore suscepti regiminis prioratus ad studium destinatis, quasi 
peculiare mandatum dedi ; videlicet quod non est bonum perdere 
substanciam propter accidens ; substanciam dico missas celebrare 
et audire, divinum servicium debitis horis dicere, ac alia quae 


* Dom Wilmart (Auteurs Spirituels, p. 424) cites six MSS., of which two 
we from Durham. I owe the St. Angin reference to Mr, R. W. Hunt. 
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monachicam decent conversacionem primo perimplere ; secundario 
vero, prout opportunitas permiserit, libris et doctrinae vacare# 


The interests of the Durham monks are represented in 
a chain of MSS. from the thirteenth to the early sixteenth 
centuries. There are about eight compilations, c. 1350 
1450, dealing with much the same topics, such as the 
Rule, St. Bernard, the legislation of the Provincial 
Chapters, and other points of monastic discipline and 
history ;f and there are some other MS. collections of a 
more strictly devotional or theological character ; 


(1) Bodleian MS. Laud Misc. 368 (S.C. 1343). Peter of 


Blois De vera amicitia, De commendacione caritatis que est 


ad Deum, St. Bernard De vero amore, William of Exeter on 
the eight Beatitudes ; thirteenth century with fifteenth- 
century additions ; belonged to Prior Richard Bell (1464- 
79), Prior John Auckland (1484-94). 

(2) MS. Harl. 5234. Includes St. Bonaventure, De 
arbore Crucifix (or Lignum Vitae), with a fine drawing, 
meditations of Utred and of St. Bernard, Innocent III; 
originally made by T. de Wlvestonn’ (early fourteenth 
century); given to Tho. Caly (c. 1446-56). 


(3) Durham MS. B. IV, 35. The Lignum Vitae of 


Bonaventure, and Latin works of Rolle; fourteenth to 
fifteenth century. 


(4) Durham MS. B. IV, 34. Meditaciones cuiusdam | 


monachi apud Farneland quondam solitarii (very interest- 
ing),¢ and two treatises of Utred on the monastic rule; 
fourteenth to fifteenth century. 

(5) Brit. Mus. MS. Arundel 507. Devotional pieces, 
Latin and English, including the Lignum Vitae of Bona- 
venture, some Rolle, and some curious diagrams; 
apparently belonged to Rich. de Segbrok, c. 1400. 

6) Durham A. IV, 22. Exposition of the Lord’s 
Prayer and other treatises in English ; fifteenth century. 

(7) Durham A. IV, 25. Meditations of St. Anselm, 
with some English pieces ; fifteenth century. 


* Historiae Dunelmensis Scriptores Tres (Surtees Soc.), App., p- cclxiil; 
I have corrected secularibus into scolaribus, as I think the context require. 

t These are analysed in the General Chapters of the English Black Monks 
(Camden Series), II, pp. viii—xix. 

t Cf. J. Raine, North Durham, p. 359 2. 
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(8) MS. Harl. 4843. A particularly interesting early 
gxteenth-century MS., evidently compiled and written 
by William Todd, monk of Durham (later roegaeny, in 
the new foundation, deprived c. 1567); his name fre- 
yently occurs by way of a colophon: “Amen quod 
Willelmus Tode” (fo. 67v); “Amen D. W. Toode VM 
(fo, 181v) ; “Amen disce pati D. W. T.” (fo. 223v) ; “Amen 

D. W. T. Mionachus] et Pro[fessus]”’ 
fo. 231v) ; “Amen dompnus Willelmus Tode anno Christi 
1528” (fo. 262); and “Calamo dompni Willelmi Tode 
pingitur iste libellus” (in pencil, fo. 276v). ‘The first part 
of the book consists of lives and miracles of St. Cuthbert 
and other Durham saints (fo. 1-186), and of the rest, a 

deal seems to have been copied from Durham 
MS. B. III. 30, Prior Wessington’s historical collectanea, 
which shows that Wessington’s influence was not dead. 
Further, the compiler’s personal interests seem to be 
shown in the small tracts and excerpts scattered through 
the volume ; in particular, there is a good deal about 
St. Jerome (fo. 61, 67, 155v, 262, 275), and tracts and 
excerpts from the writings of Gerson (fo. 223v, 242, 267, 
267v, 272v); there is a Brevis relacio de oracione (inc. 


“Inter omnia vite humane’’), a treatise on prayer, its 


impediments, the seven petitions of the Lord’s Prayer, 
etc, ending with the virtues of the versicle Deus in 


| ddiutorium as an ejaculatory prayer for all occasions, “‘hec 


inguam est oracio brevis que penetrat celum” (fo. 218) ;* 
there is an English treatise on the five temptations in the 
hour of death (inc. “‘Beside other doctrynes” fo. 260) ;t 
a Latin note on the Name of Jesus (inc. “Jhe. Salvator 
interpretatur’’, fo. 186v) ; and, most interesting of all, a 
short English extract from Rolle concerning the Name of 
Jesus,$ followed by a drawing of the Sacred Monogram 
within a circle, surrounded with inscriptions: “Nomen 
dulce” ; “Nomen delectabile” ; “Nomen confortans pecca- 
lorem” ; “Nomen beate spei” ; “Ihesus est amor meus” ; 
“O bone Christe Ihesu, sis michi queso Ibesus ; disce pati, 


* Cf the Cloud of Unknowing, XXXVI and XXXVIII. 
ae a. e Book of the Craft of Dying, Horstmann, Richard 


. 408. 
t Inc. an thynge good brother I concele the”. From the end of Rolle’s 
Commandment, H. E. Allen, English Writings of Richard Rolle, p. 81. 
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Willelme Tode” ; and below, a rough drawing of a sup- 
pliant monk, evidently intended for Todd himself, with 
‘Thesu mercy” (fo. 185v). 

Besides the traditions of single monasteries, we mug 
look for certain “cross-country” topics, which run from 
one monastic circle to another. An interesting example 
of this is a series of treatises or compilations on the origins 
of monasticism, tracing it back through the Fathers of the 
Desert and the apostles to Old Testament times, to Elias 
and the Essenes, and giving lists of monastic saints and 
writers. The treatise can generally be recognized by the 
presence of some very bad hexameters beginning Vate 
cunctorum sunt antiqui monachorum. It seems to have been 
used first as a piece of apologetic against the claims of the 
Mendicants, then against the attacks of the Wycliffites 
and also for internal exhortatory purposes. The lists of 
monastic writers become elaborated, and may link up, 
ag with the bio-bibliographical work of Boston of 

ury, of Leland and (mutatis mutandis) of Bale ; and the 
treatise certainty is connected with a series of pictures or 
images of famous monks, once in Durham Cathedral, as 
described in Appendix III of the Rites of Durham. The 
treatise must go back at least to the early fourteenth 
century, to Bury St. Edmunds, for it appears as the work 
of an anonymous monk of Bury in a mid-fourteenth- 
century French MS., now Vatican MS. Reg. Lat. 127. It 
turns up at St. Albans, at the end of the Gesta Abbatum;* 
at Durham, where Utred apparently wrote it up, and 
where it was copied as late as the sixteenth century ;f at 
Glastonbury ;f there are traces of it at Bury St. Edmunds; 
in Thomas Rudborne’s History of Winchester ;|| and 
a sermon preached before the provincial chapter, pro 
bably by a monk of Worcester ; and perhaps an echo ol 


* MS. Claudius E. IV, fo. 322v. Cf. also J. Amundesham (Rolls Series), 
I, 423, from MS. Harl. 3775, where a passage about famous monks follows 
a description of paintings in the abbey church of St. Albans. 

+ Durham MS. B. III, 30, fo. 1; Cotton MS. Vitellius E XII, fo. # 
ney century); Harl. 4843, fo. 187 (early sixteenth century); ¢ 

gdale, Monasticon, I, xix. 

t Queen’s College, Oxford, MS. 304, fo. 58 (fifteenth century). - 

§ MS. Bodley 240, p. 765 ; Memorials of St. Edmunds, Rolls Series, Ill, 145 

|| Anglia Sacra, I, p. 220. 

9 Downside Review, April 1933, pp. 291 ff. 
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*in Henry the Fifth’s address to the monks assembled at 
Westminster in 1421.* 

Again there is the question of the influence of early 
humanism in monastic circles. The part played by 
Whetehamstede and Sellyng is well known ; we must not 

to find others of the same stature, but it would be 
worth keeping a look-out, in examining book-lists or 
monastic records, for humanist books, or such minor 
symptoms as the use of italic script, or of a more elabor- 
ately “elegant”, pseudo-classical style of Latin—for 
instance, the use of Divus instead of Sanctus. 

To turn to another line of inquiry: what books were 
available for a serious monk, either in the monastery 
library or in his cell or carrel ? Which of these were old 
stock, and which recent acquisitions ? What was being 
acquired, for instance, in the fifteenth century ? When 
does Nicholas de Lyra or Denis the Carthusian first 
appear? These questions could be answered partly by 
examining the great library catalogues, including recon- 
structions like Dr. M. R. James’s list of Bury MSS. Quite 
apart from more recent or home-made works, one ought 
to try to visualize what impression a late-mediaeval monk 
would get from reading the classic standard works like 
Cassian, or the Vitae Patrum, or St. Bernard, or Hugh of 
St. Victor. 

Particularly interesting are the lists of books for the 
private use of individual monks. There are, for instance, 
the Carthusian lists printed by Miss Thompson ;f and 
there are several such lists for the monks of Canterbury 
College, Oxford.t{ Thus Robert Holyngborne, Warden 
of the College, had (c. 1508), exclusive of liturgical books, 
about seventy works, some of them in several volumes. 
There is naturally a large proportion of standard theological 
works, the Fathers (including St. Augustine in nine volumes 
“newly printed”’), scholastic texts, sermons ; it would be 
interesting, by the way, to inquire how far the contact 
with University curriculum, from the late thirteenth 
century onwards, affected monastic libraries, public and 


* Walsingham, Historia Anglicana, II, p. 337. 
| Thompson, op. cit., pp. 324-29. 
I hope to publish these lists and other documents of Canterbury 
for the Oxford Historical Society. 
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private. Holyngborne also had a number of compara- 
tively “modern” works: Ockam super potestate papali, 
Gerson, Landulph of Saxony, Picus de Mirandola, 
Beraldus, Filelfus, Petrus Crinitus, Gemma fidei in opere 
quadragesimale opus novum, Novum opus Regale, the Lumen 
anime of Matthias Farinator, Discipulus de erudicione 
Christifidelium (John Herolt, O.P.), Opus aureum de 
veritate contricionis. Such a list may be exceptionally 
large, for the warden of a monastic college was obviously an 
important person. Earlier evidence of personal collections 
can be got from those monastic catalogues, where recent 
acquisitions were listed under their donors or former 
possessors. Above all, there is a great deal of personal 
evidence to be got by examining the MSS. rine 1m ; so 
many have notes recording acquisition or ownership, some- 
times recording several successive owners ; “Liber sancti 
Cuthberti ex dono et labore fratris T.deWhlvestonn’ . .. Liber 
domini Thome Caly monachi ecclesie cathedralis Dunelm. ex 
dono venerabilis patris magistri Willelmi Ebchestr’ prioris 
eiusdem ecclesie Dunelmensis” (MS. Harl. 5234); “‘Iste 
liber est eccleste beate Marie et sancti Egwini de Evesham 
quem adquisivit Ric. Penbroch monachus eiusdem prec. 111 
marc. vis. viiid.” (fifteenth century, MS. Royal 8 G. IV) ; 
“Tste liber pertinet Willelmo Graunt et Willelmo Grove 
monachis W estmonasterit” (c. 1490; St. John’s College, 
Oxford, MS.147); “Liber dompntT home Fay monachtW estm. 
ex dono etusdem confratris egregit virt d. Rob. Humfrey” 
(fifteenth to sixteenth century ; MS. Bodley 46) ; “Hic est 
liber monasterit §. Albani studio abbatis depu- 
tatus’* (fifteenth century, Cambridge Univ. Lib., Gg. 
IV, 11). Such privately used books did not perhaps always 
stay in monastic possession ; Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 37787, 
a collection of prayers and meditations in Latin and 
English, belonged, c. 1400, to a Cistercian monk of 
Bordesley : liber constat Iohannt Northewode monacho. 
Qui ipsum habuerit, vel qui in e@0 legerit, habeat eum 
_karitative specialiter recommendatum in missa sua privata 
commemoracione, vel saltem oret pro anima eius. Et 
guicumque hunc librum ab eo altenaverit absque etus licencta, 
malediccionem Det incurrat. Fiat fiat. Amen’ (fo. 183, 
cf, 182v). It had passed into lay hands perhaps before 
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the Dissolution, early in the sixteenth century: “I ste lyber 
pertinet ad me mi lady Peyto. Amen yt est yta fiat amen so 
be heyte . . . by the geft of d. Goodyth Peyto thy booke 
Goody Throkmorton”’ (fo. 2). 

Further, the books themselves are important as revealing 
individual interests by their contents ; this is especially 
true of the collections of various treatises bound together 
which we so often find. A good idea of this type of book, 
and of the large number of examples a great monastery 
would accumulate, can be got from the Catalogue of 
St. Augustine’s Canterbury (c. 1497), e.g. Nos. 772-810, 
books of prayers and meditations, Marialia, and so forth, 
and Nos. 1550-1604, theological Collecciones ;* nearly all go 
under the name of their donors. There has been a fearful 
_ mortality among this class of book; only about half a 
dozen of these can be identified by Dr. M. R. James. 
Nevertheless, there still remain scores of such collections 
from various monastic sources. As compilations, they 
range between various types; there are homogeneous 
collections of works, all written by the same scribe, 
— a professional, where the individual monk donor 

as simply dictated the choice of contents, “‘seribi fectt” ; 
there are quires of various dates and hands, bound together, 
often with additions and insertions and tables of contents ; 
there are completely home-made compilations, written by 
the monk himself ; from time to time he puts his signature, 
e.g. “Quod W. Dalton monachus D.” ; finally there are the 
quite informal or chaotic note-books and common-place 
books, in which the individual jots down anything that 
appeals to him. 

It is the contents of these collections that are specially 
worth investigating. Here, again, they range between 
various types ; they may contain any or almost all of the 
following kinds of works. First there are the “classics”, 
like the meditations attributed to St. Augustine, St. 
Anselm, and St. Bernard; the Index of MSS. to Dom 
Wilmart’s Auteurs Spirituels is an excellent guide to 
collections of this type. Then there are later works in 
demand, like Innocent III on the Mass and De contemptu 


oh R. James, Ancient Libraries of Canterbury and Dover, pp. 277 ff.; 
370 
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mundi—it is curious to think that the average literate man 
in the Middle Ages may have known that great Pope 
chiefly as a devotional writer—St. Edmund’s Speculum 
Eccleste, the devotional works attributed to St. Bona- 
venture, genuine and spurious, particularly the Medita- 
tions on the Passion. And from the late fourteenth century 
come the Meditations of Utred and of the Cistercian 
William Rymyngton of Salley.* The English mystics like 
Rolle and Hilton are occasionally represented ; here the 
index of owners of MSS. in Miss Allen’s Writings Ascribed 
to Richard Rolle is useful. One would very much like to 
know exactly how popular they were among the Bene- 
dictines. Miss Deanesly has shown that Rolle had 
admirers at St. Mary’s, York, though it is significant that 
one of them went off to join the Carthusians.t There are 
miscellanies of prayers and religious verse, Latin and 
English, excerpts from theological writers, exempla and 
moral tales ; shea, some examples from British Museum 
Add. MS. 37787, already quoted, “Oracio bona et sancta 
et magne indulgencte” (fo. 84), the five Joys of Our Lady, 
of St. Anne, of St. Mary Magdalen, of St. Katherine 
(fo. 127 ff.), “Incipit conturacio, antiphona, versiculus et 
oracio de sancta Appolonea virgine et martyre pro dolore 
dencium” - 131); “Swete [hesu, nou wul I syng, To the 
a song of loue longynge”’ (fo. 146v) ; or from Add. MS. 
33381 (from Ely), prayer “‘pro statu ordinis et raparactone 
religtonts” (fo. 97) ; “Narracio mirabilis de quadam domina 
vite solitarie cupienti scire quot vulnera Christus in suo 
corpore habuit”, with the fifteen O’s (fo. 152) ; Office and 
Mass de Eterna Sapiencia (fo. 167v) ; prayer for a woman 
in labour, “Nemo cognovit magnas virtutes huius oracionts, 
Deo solo excepto” (f0.175); “The glorious invocacion of 
owre Savyour Ihesu” [the Jesus Psalter] (fo. 181); the 
Anima Christi (fo. 186v). Finally there are more or less 
secular miscellanies dealing with such topics as medicine, 
letter-writing, or historical memoranda. ‘The following 
examples, all compiled by or belonging to monks of 


Christ Church, Canterbury, in the fifteenth and early 


* Cf. the Rev. J. MacNulty, Yorkshire Arch. Journal, 1931, pp. 231-47. 
+ M. Deanesly, The Incendium Amoris of Richard Rolle of Hampole, pp. 8, 
23, 52-54- 
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sixteenth centuries, will illustrate the character and 
variety of these collections : 


(1) Corpus Christi College, Oxford, MS. 256. A mis- 
cellaneous note-book compiled by William Glastynbury 
(c. 1419-48), including notes of historical and domestic 
events, some letters, and a description of the “theological” 
windows in Canterbury Cathedral.* 

(z) Lambeth Palace MS. 78: “Liber composttus et per- 
quisitus dompnt Willelmt Chartham monacht hutus eccleste, 
anno Domini M° CCCC® xlvi17°.” This is the Speculum 
parvulorum, compiled apparently by Chartham himself. 
In the prologue he explains that when young he gave 
himself to reading ; not deep theology, or philosophy, or 
idle tales, but devout narrative, “prout in Vitas patrum, 
collactontbus et tnstitutis eorundem, in gestis Romanorum et 
in cronicis et in aliis tractatibus” ; some of these he has 
collected in one volume ; and in reply to those who will 
ask, “Manhu id est quid est hoc?” he calls it Speculum 
parvulorum. ‘There are some preliminary prayers and 
considerations; mane de lectulo surrexeris .. . 
cogita quot homines in illa die vel nocte in diversis pericults 
perierunt” ; notes on the canonical hours and on the seven 
impediments to devotion in church. The First Book 
consists of Innocent [II on the Mass, the other four consist 
mostly of exempla and moral stories, some from the 
Gesta Romanorum, and some of local origin. The MS. is 
fully described in the Catalogue of the Lambeth MSS. 
by M. R. James and C. Jenkins. In 1520 it belonged to 
John Sarysbury, another Canterbury monk. 

(3) MS. Royal ro B.IX. A miscellany including tracts 
on letter-writing, many real copies of letters and docu- 
ments, translations from the classics by Italian humanists ; 
it was acquired by Henry Cranebroke in 1452, and some of 
it is in his hand. 

(4) Bodleian MS. Rawlinson C. 269 (S.C. 12129). De- 
votional treatises, including Rolle De emendatione vitae, 
Innocent III De contemptu mundi, St. Edmund’s Speculum 
ee ; belonged to R. Chemynton (1454) and W. Dover 

1464). 
* Described in Archaeologia Cantiana, Vol. XXXVII, 121 ff. 
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(5) Bodley MS. 648 (S.C. 2291). Medical, astronomical, 
geographical, and historical notes, lists of kings, popes, 
archbishops, moral exempla ; belonged to W. Molasche, 
prior (c. 1428-38), W. Boolde (1468). 

(6) Trinity College Cambridge MS. 829. Synonyma 
of Isidore, and treatise on contemplation ; belonged to 
John Chillynden (1513), and before him apparently to 


ohn Holyngborne (c. 1443-90). 
(7) Corpus Christi College, Cambridge MS. 298; 


early sixteenth century ; Life of St. Thomas of Canterbury, 
translated by Laurence Wade (c. 1467-1507) ; historical 
collectanea concerning Christ Church, Canterbury, and its 
saints; lists of kings, archbishops, priors, and monks of 
Canterbury (cf. Causton MS. in Canterbury Cathedral 
Library). 


There is a special class of collections consisting of 
reports of academic exercises, disputations, lectures, 
mainly theological, and sermons ; an interesting product of 
the monastic contact with the Universities. Worcester 
Cathedral Priory seems to have specialized in this type of 
collection ; besides the MSS. analysed in Little and Pelster’s 
Oxford Theology and Theologians (1282-1302), there is 
MS. Bodley 692 (S.C. 2508), the note-book of John 
Lawerne, and a number of promising MSS. at Worcester 
Cathedral, MSS. F. 65, F. 139, Q. 71 (theology), F. 73, 
F. 116, F. 118, Q.go0 (logic and philosophy). From 
Norwich, there is the note-book of John Stowe, a mixture 
of notes on the Council of Basel and academic exercises 
(Emmanuel College, Cambridge MS. 142; c. 1447-49). 

Another useful line of approach to these monastic MSS. 
is to examine carefully all marginal annotations, cross 
references, home-made alphabetical tables of contents, 
and so forth ; this ought to tell us a good deal about the 
way they were used, and how they struck the monastic 
reader. Thus a Durham collection of theological 
treatises referred to above (MS. Laud 368; Peter of 
Blois, St. Bernard, etc.) has been fairly heavily annotated 
in the margins in pencil or plummet, probably in the 
fourteenth century: “Nota monache quare dicis tugum 
Domini grave’’ (fo. 34v), “Contemplacio monachi’’ (fo. 
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“Amor pondus est anime” (fo. 88), “‘Sedendum est in 
claustro et meditandum” (fo. 116), “Thomas Cantuariensis 
quomodo vixit” (fo. 117v), “Nota malos offictarios” (fo. 119). 
These rather faint annotations must have appealed to some 
reader of the late fifteenth century, who has taken the 
trouble to rewrite a good many of them in ink, and to add 
an alphabetical table at the end. Another well-annotated 
book is Bodleian MS. Laud Misc. 296 (S.C. 1157), which 
belonged (c. 1480) to William Sellyng, Abbot of St. 
Augustine’s, Canterbury—not to be confused with his 
humanist namesake at Christ Church; the first part 
contains the expositions of the Augustinian Friar John 
Waldeby upon the Lord’s Prayer, the Hail Mary, and 
the Creed; the treatises are in themselves interesting, 
that on the Creed being written by Waldeby at the 
request of, and dedicated to, his friend, Abbot Thomas 
de la Mare of St. Albans: “Cum in loco sancto Tynne- 
mowth . . . vos ex more visitarem, et de quibusdam ad 
salutem pertinentibus vobiscum vestre gracia familiaritatis 
conferrem, ventt 1n memoriam quedam materia moralis in 
expostcione simboli, quam dudum populo predicaveram in 
Eboraco” (fo. §7). 

We must also look for annotations, not only in MSS. 
but also in early printed books of monastic provenance. 
For instance, there isin the library of Oriel College, Oxford 
(C.e. 20), a volume containing (1) the works of Lactantius 
with the Apologeticus of Tertullian, printed Venice 1509, 
and (2) the works of Denys the p emcee with the 
scholia of Lefevre of Etaples, together with the Epistles 
of Ignatius and Polycarp, printed Paris 1515. It is in- 
scribed, “Liber dompni Petri Lee monachi Dunelm. Precium 
huius vij s.” Lee was a monk-scholar of Durham College, 
Oxford, and was B.D. in 1520, D.D. in 1522. There are 
very few annotations in the first part of the volume ; 
perhaps Lee found Lactantius not very sympathetic ; 
but the second part (Denys, etc.) has a number of 
what seem to be Lee’s marginal annotations, underlinings, 
and cross references, e.g. to Damascene (several times), 
Bede, Origen, Plato “im Themeo”, Boethius, Augustine ; 
“In vita sive historia Cuthberti, aves sancto obaudiunt” ; 
“Nota quod tempore apostolorum fuerunt monachi” ; “Nota 
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quod uxoratus erat Paulus’; and at the end, among other 
notes, the thirteen moral precepts of Solon. 

If we turn from monastic studies to the more purely 
religious aspect of monastic life we shall find Mr. 
Baskerville’s treatment of this curiously limited. He 
seems to regard the spiritual function of the monastery 
as simply limited to praying for the souls of its founders, 
Now, it is quite true that this conception of a monastery 
as a gigantic chantry, as a “tenure by Divine Service”, 
loomed large in the minds of both monks and laity in the 
later Middle Ages, partly owing to feudal legal conceptions, 
partly because the acceptance of endowments did un- 
doubtedly involve a grave moral obligation to pray for 
the founders; this is a point stressed by monastic 
legislation when enjoining frequent celebration of Mass.* 
But it must always have been obvious to the religious 
themselves, at any rate, that this “chantry” function was 
not the only or even primary spiritual function of the 
monastery ; they must have been familiar with the 
fundamental ideal put forward in the Rule, in its com- 
mentators, and in the great monastic writers : “‘Constitu- 
enda est ergo nobis dominict schola servicit.”” ‘The monks’ 
first duty was to God ; the founders’ charters themselves 
recognized this when they granted land to the “monks 
serving God” in such or such a place. 

It seems important to try to find out what exactly was 
the attitude of later mediaeval English monasticism to 
the Opus Dei and to prayer generally. ‘This is not a 
question I feel qualified to answer, but I would like to 
throw out a few very tentative suggestions. First, we 
must remember that the Cluniac accretions to the Divine 
Office remained more or less in force until the end; in 
the thirteenth century, at the time of the revival of 
studies, there was much talk of the “‘detruncation”’ of the 
Office, but I do not know exactly how much this did in 
fact reduce the “pondus diet et estus”, and, moreover, 
there seems to have been a reaction against the detrunca- 
tion in the fourteenth century.T 

Then there is the musical aspect to be considered. 


* Chapters of the English Black Monks, I, pp. 45, 241. 
t Ibid., I, pp. 22, 60; II., p. 31. 
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I suppose the important thing here is the growth of 


harmonized chant, organum, “prick-song”, and so forth, 
side by side with plain chant ; and in this England was 
not behind the Continent, as the reputation of Dunstable 
shows. ‘The monasteries must have soon acquired a 
taste for this ;* secular choristers and choirmasters were 
introduced, At a visitation of Durham at the end of the 
fourteenth century it was complained : 


quod solebant esse clerici cantantes organum et adiuvantes mona- 
chos in cantu qui dicitur trebill, et iam non sunt, in magnum 
nocumentum et tedium fratrum cantancium in choro,t 


and the same house of Durham in 1448 engaged a choir- 
master to teach the monks and the eight choirboys 
“playnsange, prikenot, faburdon, dischaunte, et countre”’, 
and to attend Mass and Vespers, to play the organ and 
sing ‘“‘tenorem organicum”; and later choirmasters 
(from 1496) were further required to compose a new Mass 
of four or five parts every year. I think if we could have 
visited a great monastic church on the eve of the 
Dissolution we should have heard something rather 
different from what we hear today at Solesmes. Whether 
all this was an improvement is another matter ; while it 
shows a real zeal for the beautifying of the Opus Dei, it 
seems to have been regarded as something rather danger- 
ous by reformers. Cardinal Wolsey’s reforms for the 
Augustinian canons are interesting in this respect ; 
prick-song, cantus fractus vel divisus, secular singing-clerks 
and boys are to be banished from the Divine Office ; 
such things only tickle the ears of bystanders with 
“lasciva melodia”, and “favor humanae laudts in divistone 
notarum appetitur” ; instead of all this, “planus cantus 
et modesta psallentium gravitas dulcit et quieta modula- 
tione audientium animos ad spiritualem delectationem 
. . . tncitat et invitat”’. It is, however, permissible to 


_ * Was it possibly an early form of harmonized chant that Abbot Turstin 
in the eleventh century tried to impose on the monks of Glastonbury, 
with such disastrous results ? 

t Chapters of the English Black Monks, III, p. 84. 

{ Hist. Dunelm. Scriptores Tres, App., p. cccxv, 
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have prick-song and secular singers at the Lady Mass and 
the Jesus Mass, provided that none of the community 
are present !* 

According to Pére Pourrat, the outstanding feature of 
the Renaissance period was the systematization of spiritual 
life and “Poratson méthodique” ;t the process which 
reached its full development in the Exercises of Garcia de 
Cisneros and St. Ignatius, but was anticipated all over 
Europe in the fifteenth century, particularly among the 
reformed Benedictines of Italy and Germany. Among 
other things the seven days of the week and the canonical 
hours were used as a framework for an elaborate series of 
meditations on the Passion, etc. Was this process at 
work in English monastic circles? I think the process 
would be helped by at least two early works which were 
popular here in monastic collections : the meditations on 
the life and Passion of Our Lord, that went under the 
name of St. Bonaventure, and the Speculum Ecclesie of 
St. Edmund. The latter is particularly interesting; { it 
provides a double series of meditations, one on the Passion 
and the other on the Incarnation, for each of the canonical 
hours ; “tllud tibi descripsi per illas septem horas diet 
quas cantas in monasterio vel ecclesia, et nulla hora poterit 
evadere, quin valeas in ea cor tuum dulciter occupare’. 
Thus at Matins there are meditations on the Nativity 
and on the Betrayal, each with an elaborate word picture : 
“de nativitate, debes cogitare diligenter tempus, locum et 
horam in quibus natus fuit.... Hic debes cogitare de 
diligent: cura beatae Mariae... Cogita eciam de 
devotione pastorum”. The fact that this was the work of 
an English archbishop of the thirteenth century may serve 
to reinforce Dom Wilmart’s warning against facile con- 
trasts between the “intellectualism” of the thirteenth 

* Wilkins, Concilia, III, p. 686; the same document speaks of the 
canons hearing Mass “‘orationibus aut contemplationibus . . . intendentes’’. 
When did literate people begin using non-liturgical devotions during Mass ? 
In the twelfth century we find St. Thomas of Canterbury using the prayers 
of St. Anselm during Mass, apparently during the chanting of the Gradual, 
etc. (Materials . . . Thomas Becket, Rolls Series, III, 210.) 

t Pourrat, La Spiritualité chrétienne, III, chap. I; cf. Dom Berliére, 
Revue Liturgique et Monastique, 1928, pp. 78 ff. ; 1930, pp. 197 ff. 

t Printed in Maxima Bibliotheca Veterum Patrum (1618), XIII, 355 ft. 


esp. p. 363. The MSS. seem to vary; for instance, MS. Rawlinson C.269 
adds one or more prayers at the end of each meditation. 
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century and the “sensibility” of the fifteenth.* A lost 
portion of William Chartham’s Speculum parvulorum 
included, “‘De — horis diet contemplacio bona.” 

Some of the MS. collections, like the contemporary 
Books of Hours, reveal a taste for semi-liturgical prayers 
and miniature offices, the Hours of the Passion, of the 
Holy Name, of Eternal Wisdom ; these would make one 
more voluntary private addition to the Divine Office and 
its recognized accretions (the Offices of Our Lady and of 
the Dead). When we come to the seventeenth century, 
it is clear, as Abbot Butler has pointed out, that “in 
Father Baker’s estimation interior private prayer held 
the first place, and he undisguisedly proclaims its 
superiority over the public recitation of the office”. ¢ It 
would be interesting to see if this attitude could be traced 
back into the later Middle Ages. f 

These considerations are put forward tentatively and 
probably rather rashly. I do not want to exaggerate or 
construct an unduly optimistic or sentimental picture. 
Nobody supposes that that all the monks of the later 
Middle Ages were enthusiastic compilers and collectors 
of learned and devotional literature, and even if they 
were, that did not necessarily make them perfect monks. 
One of Westminster’s leading scholars, Edmund Kyrton, 
was also one of her least satisfactory abbots; and I do 
not know whether it is disconcerting or consoling to find 
mystical treatises copied in the hand of Andrew Borde 
(MS. Douce 262). But I hope I have shown that some- 
thing was happening in monastic circles, and that there 
are problems and materials worth studying, not simply as 
controversial weapons for or against the Dissolution of 
the Monasteries, but as a contribution to the long history 
of the development of Catholic thought and devotion, 
the “histoire littéraire du sentiment religieux”. ‘The men 


* Wilmart, Auteurs Spirituels, p. 506, cf. 62. 

+ Benedictine Monachism, p. 72. 

{ Perhaps there is more than a trace of this in the Cloud of Unknowing. 
It may be noted that whereas to St. Benedict the ‘‘Work of God” means 
the public performance of the Divine Office, the author of the Cloud 
applies the word ‘‘work’”’ to private contemplative prayer; and in chap. 
37 he contrasts the simple monosyllabic prayer which he recommends with 
‘any long psalter unmindfully mumbled in the teeth”. I owe this last 
reference to Dom Justin McCann. 
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of the later Middle Ages have more than an academic 
interest for us, because (if I may add a final generalization) 
they seem to be passing gradually from the more simple, 
liturgical, communal ideals of the early Middle Age; 
into the more individualistic, subjective, and introspective 
phase of ““modern” times ; whereas we ourselves, while 
certainly not jettisoning any of the achievements of the 
Counter-Reformation, have in the last hundred years 
been rediscovering the older things, as can be seen in the 
liturgical movement, in the revival of plain chant, of 
scholasticism, and the renewed vigour of the older 


religious Orders. 
W. A. Pantin. 
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PORTUGAL AND DR. SALAZAR 


hw Portuguese Republic was declared in I9gIO0. 
During the sixteen years that followed, Portugal 
was in a state of continual anarchy. There were eight 
Presidents in that time, forty-four changes of government, 
and some score of revolutions and attempted coups d’état. 
President Sidonio Paés, who alone made any attempt to 
arrest the drift, was assassinated. By 1926 the country 
was in a condition from which it seemed that no man 
living could hope to see it recover. In that year, however, 
took place the revolution which gave power in the State 
to Dr. Anténio de Oliveira Salazar, who during the past 
nine years has achieved the resurrection of his people. 
He has brought his country from chaos to order, and from 
bankruptcy to prosperity. To all acquainted in any way 
with the history of Portugal during the past century, his 
work must seem almost incredible ; and to all who base 
their politics on Christian principles, his work must seem 
wholly admirable. 

Today all that he has done is threatened with disaster. 
The Estado Novo must stand or fall with the Nationalist 
forces of Spain. Professor W. C. Atkinson discussed the 
importance of the Civil War to Portugal in the Dusiin 
Review in July, remarking justly that “Portugal sees only 
too clearly what is at stake in Spain. No other country is 
half so directly concerned with the upshot, and no other 
country has maintained an attitude so honestly reasoned 
and so consistent since the War began.” But the present 
writer must disagree when he says that “‘it is doubtful 
whether even a hostile Left Spain could unseat Salazar 
and the present régime”. It was nearly done only a few 
days after Professor Atkinson’s words appeared in print, 
not, indeed, by Spaniards, but by hostile Left Portuguese. 
If the bomb that burst in Lisbon on 4 July had done what 
it was intended to do, the work of nine years might well 
by this time have been undone. For the revival of the 
Portuguese nation has depended very much on one man, 
and that one man Salazar; and still upon his shoulders 
rests most of the burden of government. M. Gonzague 
de Reynold wrote of him recently : 
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Il a déja tant de peine & trouver les hommes de sa politique, les 
hommes qui comprennent sa pensée; il s’use & tout faire par 
lui-méme et a tout verifier ; il ne peut compter que sur une petite 


équipe. 


That is a major criticism. The subterranean agents of 
disorder are at work in Portugal, and the forces of 
international Communism are at work against her. 

The purpose of these pages, therefore, is to draw some 
attention to Salazar and his achievement at this critical 
and decisive moment in Portuguese history. The 
corporative organization of Portugal has been almost 
entirely neglected in Great Britain ; yet at the present 
time it is particularly important in that, in the event of 
the Nationalist forces prevailing, the reconstruction of 
Spain will probably take place on very similar lines, and 
the influence of Bottai, Manoilesco, and the Spanish 
integral corporativists will be considerable. 

The state of affairs in Portugal in the years immediately 
following the War cannot be described here. Faction 
fought faction for power. Governments, each repre- 
senting some narrow circle of interests, followed each 
other with bewildering rapidity. The country was ruled 
by corruption and caciquismo, and kept in a perpetual 
state of terror by anarchists and throwers of bombs. 
Enormous sums of money were borrowed on what 
remained of the nation’s credit, but little of it ever served 
the nation’s needs. If ever armed rising was justifiable, 
it was justifiable in the Portugal of 1926; and it was, 
indeed, the Army that gave expression to the despair and 
wrath of the people. On 27 May the veteran Mauka 
Gomez da Costa, who had led the Portuguese Expedition- 
ary Force in the Great War, set up his standard at Braga, 
and on the following day he led the Army in a march on 
Lisbon. Without a shot being fired, the Government 
resigned, and on 17 June da‘Costa formally entered the 
capital, dissolved the Cortes, and established a Directory 
consisting of himself, General Oscar Carmona, and 
Senhor Mendez Cabegadas. A brief proclamation 
enunciated the principles which were to guide national 
reconstruction : 
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The Nation desires a national Government, composed of its 
most able citizens, to bring back to the administration of the State 
its lost discipline and honour. 

The Nation has had enough of the tyranny of irresponsible 
politicians. It wants a strong Government, whose object shall be 
the saving of the country and the institution of a real representation 
of the genuine, living, and permanent interests of Portugal. 

United with you in the hope of the redemption of our country, 
I proclaim the National interest against the fatal sway of politicians 
and parties, and I offer to the tormented country a strong 
Government, capable of presenting a brave face to internal and 
external foes, 


The existing President of the Republic, the notorious 
Bernardino Machado, retired almost without protest into 
exile in Paris. In June da Costa, who had been a Liberal 
all his life, and had some misgivings about what he had 
done, handed over power to General Carmona. The 
military junta was rapidly able to establish public order ; 
but unfortunately none of the gallant soldiers had very 
precise ideas about constructive politics; in particular, 
none of them felt that he could accept responsibility for 
anything so complex and so apparently hopeless as the 
nation’s finances. ‘They therefore sought the expert 
assistance of Dr. Oliveira Salazar, Professor of Political 
Economy in the ancient University of Coimbra. After 
only a few days, however, the new Minister, unable to 
accept the restrictions under which he was asked to work, 
returned to Coimbra, and his duties fell upon General 
Sinel de Cordes. De Cordes proved quite unequal to the 
situation, and in the autumn of 1927 Portugal was 
compelled to apply to the League of Nations for a 
£12,000,000 loan. A League Commission visited the 
country in 1928, and recommended that a loan should be 
made, but only on condition that its administration 
should be supervised from Geneva. Such terms as these 
were proudly rejected by a nation newly conscious of the 
glories of its past. 

Meanwhile the Professor of Economics at the University 
of Coimbra had been attracting some attention with a 
series of articles about the financial situation in the 
Catholic paper 4s Novidades. When, therefore, the 
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Geneva loan had been rejected, Carmona, whose Presi- 
dential position had been regularized by a national 
plebiscite, turned again to this man. At first Salazar 
refused to take office; he remembered too vividly his 
previous incursions into politics. His sense of duty to 
Portugal was appealed to, and eventually, on 27 April, 
1928, he yielded, and accepted the Ministry of Finance on 
his own terms. His address to the Cabinet on that date 
must be quoted at some length. 

“T thank you,” he said, addressing General Vicente de 
Freitas, the Premier, “for having, after discussion with 
the Cabinet, decided to entrust to me the Portfolio of 
Finances, and also for the kind words which you have 
addressed to me. You must not thank me for having 
accepted this responsibility, for it represents to me a 
sacrifice so great that I would not make it for any man 
merely in friendship. I make it for my country, simply 
as a duty dictated by my conscience.” ‘Then he pro- 
ceeded to enumerate the conditions on which alone he 
wouldaccept office. “First, each Minister must undertake 
to limit and to arrange his affairs without exceeding a sum 
which shall have been allotted to him by the Minister 
of Finance. Secondly, measures taken by the various 
Ministers must, when they have a direct effect on the 
receipts or expenses of the State, be first discussed with 
and approved by the Minister of Finance. Thirdly, the 
Minister of Finance must have the right to veto any 
increase in current or ordinary expenditure, as well as 
any expenditure on public works for which the necessary 
credit hasnot beensecurelyfound. Fourthly, the Minister 
of Finance undertakes to collaborate with other Ministers 
in any measures concerning the reduction of expenditure 
or the collection of revenue that it may be possible to 
initiate according to fixed principles.” 

It is apparent, therefore, that Salazar accepted office 
in the first instance as the nominee of no Party or faction. 
It cannot be said that he forced his way to power by 
means of a military revolution, for he became a statesman 
reluctantly, and on his own terms. The public statement 
he issued is again worth quoting. It ran as follows: 
“The rigid principles by which our common task will be 
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ided show a clear determination to set in order, once 
and for all, the financial and economic life of the nation. 
It is essential that I should possess in this difficult task the 
absolute but calm and unruffled confidence of the country, 
which must be ready to make sacrifices. I know exactly 
what I want and where I am going. I shall from time to 
time give to the country all the information necessary to 
understand the situation. Let the country discuss, let it 
study, let it make representations ; but when I give my 
orders, the country must obey.” 

“I know exactly what I want, and where I am 

ing...” How many European statesmen have 
been able to say that ? Salazar said it, and he has proved 
it with complete conviction. He made no idle boasts, 
nor promises which he could not fulfil. 

Although he has since undertaken other and greater 
responsibilities, Salazar retains to this day his original 
Ministry. He is without doubt one of the greatest 
Finance Ministers of our time, and has been generally 
recognized as such by a world that is less ready to approve 
his achievement in other directions. It is strictly 
accurate to say that Portuguese finances are now in an 
eminently sound condition, and that to find them so 
previous to the advent of Salazar one has to go back 
exactly six hundred years in Portuguese history, to the 
death of the celebrated King Diniz. Salazar found what 
a distinguished French observer called “un déficit chron- 
ique quit a pris force d’institution nationale, de vénérable 
monument national”. For his first budget, that of 1928-29, 
he was able to estimate a surplus of one and a half million 
escudos. The actual surplus was nearly three hundred 
million escudos. Every year since then a substantial 
surplus has been maintained. The escudo was stabilized 
in 1931 at 110 to the £; and when Great Britain 
abandoned the gold standard the escudo followed sterling 
and the internal price-level remained stable. Treasury 
bills were permanently suspended in 1933, and in 1934 the 
external floating debt was finally paid off. No external 
loan has been contracted since 1928, and Portugal today 
is virtually independent of international finance. Exten- 
sive public works have been undertaken during the last 
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six or seven years—although nothing could show less 
knowledge of Portugal than to estimate the national 
resurrection in terms of these. In all this Salazar has 
shown himself to be a strictly classical Finance Minister, 
There has been no repudiation of obligations, no artificial 
devices, no short.cuts to solvency. But for the first time 
for very many years the resources of Portugal have been 
administered and the affairs of Portugal have been 
conducted in the national interest alone, and not in the 
interest of this or that corrupt political faction. 

But financial reconstruction has been the least interest- 
ing, if perhaps the most necessary, aspect of the work of 
Salazar. Succeeding General Domingo de Oliveira as 
President of the Council in 1932, he was responsible for 
the Constitution of 1933, and for the corporative 
organization of the Portuguese Republic which was then 
inaugurated. Only in Austria can an attempt towards the 
Christian and Corporative State, as distinct from the 
State that is Fascist or Totalitarian, be found in Europe 
today outside Portugal; and the Austrian experiment is 
too circumscribed by external politics and too harassed 
by internal instability to be able to develop naturally. 
In Switzerland there is a strong and most interesting 
movement in favour of corporative organization, and the 
intensely Catholic little canton of Fribourg, the home of 
the Catholic corporative movement, has actually been 
living under a corporative law since 1934. But Switzer- 
land is uniquely situated in Europe, and has not the same 

roblems to face as other European nations. It is in 
Portugal that can be found the nearest approach to a 

ractical realization of the ideals of the iiinen of La 
Tour du Pin; although all will not accept without 
reservation the opinion of the American Jesuit who wrote 
some months ago that the “whole system is in effect an 
applied résumé of Catholic political philosophy and of 

e papal encyclicals”’. e Collegia envisaged by 
Leo XM have no political function as have the Corpora- 
tions in Portugal or Italy today;-and because the 
present Pope is able to write that “a sound prosperity is 
to be restored according to the true principles of a sane 
corporative system which respects the proper hierarchic 
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structure of society”, his approval cannot at once be 
claimed for the Portuguese régime. 

It should not be necessary, however, to say that the 
corporative State envisaged in Portugal, Austria, or 
Switzerland must not be confounded with the régimes of 
Italy or Germany. Corporative organization does not 
imply totalitarianism in any meaning of the word. It 
does not imply economic nationalism, or ¢tatisme, or any 
form of neo-pagan race worship; and none of these is 
characteristic of contemporary Portugal. ‘True cor- 

rativism, indeed, implies, as we will shortly quote 

alazar to demonstrate, an organic democracy which is 
diametrically opposed to the absolute power of the State. 
One must remember that by giving corporativism to 
Austria, Dollfuss and Schuschnigg have almost certainly 
saved her from totalitarianism imposed by Germany. 
Salazar has specifically abjured the “Fascist dictatorship 
which tends towards a pagan Caesarism”. Again, he has 
said: “I am a partisan of economic nationalism, yes, but 
one does not forget the economic nationalism, equally 
legitimate, of other countries.” And again, “We resist 
so far as is possible all tariffs and restrictions of trade . . . 
this is one of the few corners of the earth where liberty of 
import and export is respected.” The nationalism of the 
Portuguese Estado Novo was accurately described by him 
last year, in a speech at Braga on the tenth anniversary of 
Marshal da Costa’s coup d’¢tat. ‘“The power of the State,” 
he said, “recognizes the limits imposed upon it by the 
moral law. We shall not fall into the error of deifyin 
might, or wealth, or efficiency, or even vice. Religion an 
Truth are for us social necessities. We do not doubt the 
presence of God. Authority is for us a moral fact 
and a human necessity, the greatest gift of Provi- 
dence, without which social life would not be possible. 
But it does not exist for itself . . . it is not a privi- 
lege, but a heavy burden carried in the service of the 
community.” 

Before one can discuss his political work one must know 
something of the sort of man Salazar is. He was born 
in 1889, and is, therefore, still young for a statesman. 


He is profoundly Catholic. He has done all within his 
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power to defend spiritual values against the rising tide of 
materialism. He has the trained mind of a scholar, and 
never allows himself to lose sight of fundamental prin- 
ciples. By disposition he is a scholar and a recluse, even 
an ascetic. He has not the slightest desire for power for 
its own sake, or for personal glory: to quote de Reynold 
again, ““1l porte le pouvoir comme un chrétien porte sa croix”, 
He is influenced by no sub-national interest, but is 
concerned solely in a work of integration, in a grand 
synthesis of all that is best in Portugal into a government 
that is genuinely Portuguese. And he declares himself 
at all times ready, should the nation tire of him, to return 
to his University at Coimbra. 

The son of a peasant of upper Beira, he is a Portuguese 
of the Portuguese. As a boy he went to the seminary at 
Vizeu, and actually received the minor orders before he 
decided that he was not called to the priesthood. At 
the age of twenty-one he left Vizeu for dcimbra, where, 
in 1916, he was appointed to the Chair of Political 
Economy. His attention was attracted about this time 
by a. movement for “Lusitanian Integralism”, which 
largely owed its inspiration to Charles Maurras ; and 
Maurras has undoubtedly played a large part in forming 
the mind of Salazar. During the War he was concerned 
in the foundation of the Catholic Centre Party, and wrote 

‘ extensively on the need for political reform in its news- 
paper 4s Novidades. In 1921 he ventured for the first 
time into practical politics, and was elected to the Cortes; 
but he retired in disgust after only a few days, to reflect 
on the wickedness of Party government. He is not by 
nature a man suited to politics or public life. ‘Today, 
when he guides the destinies of Portugal, he spends his 
leisure on the holding at Santa Comba Dao where he was 
born, and travels between there and the capital as an 
ordinary citizen, hearing unrecognized the gossip of 
himself in the train or street. He attends State functions 
as seldom as possible, and speaks only occasionally. Always 
he longs for the academic quiet of the University of 

Coimbra. He must be called a dictator, for he calls 

himself so; but he is in the truest sense the servant of 
his people, the expression of the voice of Portugal. Were 
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this not so he would have been hounded from Lisbon 


years ago. 


The Estado Novo may be said to have been inaugurated 
by a celebrated speech made by Salazar on 30 June, 1930. 
This outlined the organic conception of democracy whi 
was codified in the Constitution approved by national 
plebiscite in March 1933. 

“The political Liberalism of the nineteenth century,” 
he said, “‘created the ‘citizen’—the individual separated 
from the family, the class, the profession, the cultural 
milieu, or the economic group to which he belonged— 
and gave him the optional right of taking part in the 
constitution of the Government. It was here that the 
source of national sovereignty was assumed to be. If we 
regard realities, we find ourselves faced with an abstraction 
—an erroneous or inadequate concept—and we will find 
the point of departure which we seek more surely if we 
turn towards the natural groups which are necessary to 
individual life, and which are the real basis of political 
life. The first of these is the family, the irreducible social 
unit, the original core of the parish, of the township, and 
therefore of the nation; so that it is of its nature the 
first of the organic political elements of the constitutional 
State. Effectively protected in its formation, its preserva- 
tion, and its development, the family ought to exercise, 
through the voice of its head, the right of electing the 
members of the administrative bodies, or at least those of 
the parish, for that right is no more than the natural 
expression of the hearths and homes, with the common 
interests which are theirs.” 

In accordance with this, Article XI of the Constitution 
says : 

The State assures the constitution and the defence of the 
family, as the source of the preservation and the expansion of the 
race, as the first basis of education and of social discipline and 
harmony, and as a fundamental of political and administrative 
order by its aggregation in the parish [ freguesia] and in the muni- 
cipality, as well as by its representation in the local authorities 
governing these.* 


* Quotations from the Constitution are of my own translation, there 
being no official English text. They are made not from the original 
version but taking subsequent emendations into account. 
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And Article XVII : 


The right of electing to the parish councils [juntas de freguesia] 
belongs exclusively to the families. 


Next Salazar spoke of the corporations, by which he 
meant all bodies representing the interests of different 
aspects of the national activity, economic, commercial, 
cultural, and so forth. These, he said, “‘should participate 
by vote or by representation in the Chambers, which 
must be truly national. Once more we abandon a fiction 
—the Party—to make use of a reality—the association”. 
And in the Constitution we read : 


All national activities will be organically represented in the 
Corporations, and it will be incumbent upon them to take part in 
the election of the municipal chambers and of the provincial 
councils, as well as in the constitution of the Corporative Chamber, 
[Art. XVIIT.] 


But according to Article XIX the parish councils will 
also take part in the election of the municipal chambers, 
and these in their turn of the provincial councils; and 
local administration is the first interest of those »pecified 
in Article CII for representation in the Corporative 
Chamber. And since the parish councils are elected by 
the families (one vote in all Portuguese elections is given 
to each family, not to each individual), the family will be 
seen to be fundamentally represented in the Corporative 
Chamber. It has been called the “prototypal corpor- 
ation”’. 

“To sum up,” said Salazar, “we seek to construct a 
social and corporative State corresponding exactly with 
the natural structure of society. The families, the 
parishes, the townships, the corporations, where all the 
citizens are to be found with their fundamental juridical 
liberties, are the organisms which make up the nation, 
and as such they ought to take a direct part in the con- 
stitution of the supreme bodies of the State. Here is an 
expression of the representative system that is more 
faithful than any other.” 

Liberal democracy and its expression in the Party 
system have entirely disappeared from Portugal, and with 
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them have gone rotativism, corruption, cactquismo, and 
the continual unrest that they have always meant in the 
Iberian peninsula. Political liberalism has always been 
entirely alien to Portugal. It was imposed on the 
country rather more than a century ago, thanks largely to 
her over-mighty ally, England. Canning and Palmerston 
did all that they could to ensure what was referred to as 
“constitutional government”; the latter, indeed, on 
one occasion sent a naval force to Lisbon in the cause, 
under the command of Captain Napier, R.N., an admir- 
able British sailor, who for the occasion became Almiral 
Carlos Ponza. 

Now Portugal has a government that is in its temper 
Portuguese. The 1933 Constitution is remarkable for 
the completeness with which it avoids Liberal ideas. 
The rights and liberties of the individual, for instance, are 
enumerated; but they are deduced from Christian 
concepts of the nature of man and of human personality, 
and not from the English Whigs or the prophets of the 
French Revolution. 

A “National Assembly”, it is true, is provided for, 
consisting of ninety deputies to be elected by the direct 
suffrage of heads of families, whereas the Corporative 
Chamber sits at present in a purely advisory capacity ; 
and Salazar has denied that it is his intention to abandon 
the National Assembly entirely in favour of the cor- 
porations, as has been done in Italy. None the less, there 
is good reason to suppose that the Corporative Chamber 
is destined, when the Corporative organization of the 
country is more fully developed, to play a more important 
part than it does at present, and that the National 
Assembly is to be retained chiefly as a check on the 
executive. 

Already a number of significant emendations of the 
Constitution have been made. Thus, Article CIII 


originally read : 


It is the duty of the Corporative Chamber to report and to give 
its opinion in writing on all propositions or projects of law which 
shall be presented to the National Assembly, before the opening 
of discussion thereupon. 
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This was modified in March 1935; the phrase “in 
writing” was deleted, and the Chamber was required also 
to report “on all conventions or international treaties” 
which are in the hands of the President and Government, 

The National Assembly, moreover, normally sits for 
only three months in the year; and although in theory 
legislation may be initiated by any private member, there 
are, in fact, many restrictions, and most legislation comes 
from the Government. ‘The Corporative Chamber, 
under the original version of the Constitution, sat only 
while the National Assembly was in session ; but another 
amendment of March 1935 added that “in the intervals 
between legislative sessions, the Government shall be 
able to consult the specialized departments of the 
Corporative Chamber on decree-laws it is about to 
publish, or on laws it proposes to lay before the National 
Assembly”’. 

A strong Government, able to ensure that individual 
or group interests are duly subordinated to the national 
interest, and absolutely independent of the National 
Assembly, is an essential feature of the Constitution. 
The President of the Republic is chosen by national 
plebiscite every seven years, “is responsible directly and 
exclusively to the people for what he does in his Presiden- 
tial capacity, and is entirely independent of the votes of 
the National Assembly”’.* It is he alone who nominates 
or dismisses the President of the Council of Ministers, and 
it is the President of the Council in whose hands real 

ower in the State lies. In this capacity Salazar appoints 
inisters and Under-secretaries of State, who with him 
constitute the Government. They are responsible to him 
alone, and need not necessarily be drawn from the 
National Assembly ; indeed, membership of the Govern- 
ment implies resignation from the Assembly. 

The powers of the Government include the promulga- 
tion of “‘decree-laws” when special authority has been 
granted for the purpose by the National Assembly, or 
when emergency warrants it, in which case they must be 
ratified by the National Assembly within a specified time 
if they are to continue as law. Practically all legislation 
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comes in the form of decree-laws; and there can be 
little doubt that the National Assembly is not intended by 
Salazar as a legislative body, but rather as a means by 
which a popular veto can be applied to the work of the 
Government. 

Such, in brief, is the political structure of the Estado 
Novo. It remains to mention a second document, the 
Statute of National Labour, if a complete picture is to 
be drawn. This Statute, promulgated in the same year 
as the Constitution, and analagous to the Italian Charter 
of Labour of 1927, defines what are taken to be the rights 
and duties of property, capital, and labour. 

The first section of this deals with the “Individual, 
the Nation, and the State in the economic and social 
order”. The State, it declares, has the right and the 
obligation to co-ordinate the various aspects of the 
national life, checking harmful competition and suppres- 
sing what it refers to as “parasitic industries” ; but an 
encouraging clause requires it to “reduce to a bare 
minimum the action of its officials”. Private property 
and private enterprise are to be vigorously defended, and 
the State is not to hold monopolies or to compete with 
private enterprise, even in public services. 


The State recognizes in private initiative the most fruitful means 
of progress and of national economy.* 

The State recognizes the right of ownership, and the powers of 
using and disposing of property that follow therefrom, as a 
rational necessity deduced from the nature of man, as leading to 
the greatest individual and collective effort in the family and in 
society, and as one of the first bases of social conservation and 


progress. 


It is the avowed intention of Salazar to settle on the 
land the largest possible number of peasant proprietors ; 
and large sums of money have been spent by him on 
irrigation schemes in the Alemtejo, designed to make 
intensive cultivation possible where it was not possible 
before. 

The Statute of Labour and the Constitution both 
repudiate the idea of the class struggle. Strikes and 


* Art. IV. ¢ Art. XII. 
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lock-outs and similar methods of class defence are declared 
illegal. In each industry the workers are organized in 
their syndicates or unions, and the employers in their 
associations (gremios). Representatives of these meet to 
discuss conditions and terms of work. The decisions of 
such meetings are submitted to the appropriate corpora- 
tion, after which they are binding on ail concerned in 
that industry. The principle of the living wage is 
embodied in the Statute, and a number of other basic 
principles are enumerated ; among them, it is interesting 
to note that all employees are given the legal right to an 
annual holiday with pay. Membership of the workers’ 
unions and the gremios is not obligatory; but these 
bodies are granted juridical personality, and legally 
represent all employers and employees engaged in the 
same branch of industry, whether they are members or not. 
Special arrangements exist for the corporative organiza- 
tion of agricultural labourers and fishermen. 

Section III of the Statute indicates the general 
principles which are to govern the corporative organiza- 
tion. All the various interests concerned in a given branch 
of production are represented and co-ordinated in a 
corporation—the employers, the workers, the share- 
holders, and so on; although it should be remembered 
that the corporations do not only represent industry 
and commerce, but every phase of the national life. The 
twenty-five sections of the Corporative Chamber include 
representatives of local administration, education, the 
Church, the arts and sciences, and the liberal professions. 

Distinction has been made by French observers 
between Corporatisme d’Etat and Corporatisme d’ Assocta- 
tion. ‘The system obtaining in Italy undoubtedly belongs 
to the first category, having been imposed by the Fascist 
Party after the suppression of all existing forms of trade 
unionism. It may be submitted, however, that the work 
of Salazar has been but to realize a spontaneous move- 
ment coming from the people. Trade unions before the 
new Constitution were regulated by a restrictive law of 
1891, and were practically non-existent as a result. In 
most branches of production there was complete lack of 
organization ; but during the twenty years or so previous 
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to 1926 there had been a considerable movement in 
favour of the revival in some form of the historic guilds 
which survived in Portugal until the nineteenth centu 
and were finally suppressed in the name of Liberalism in 
1834. 

The Estado Novo is essentially popular and Portuguese, 
and it could not otherwise have survived. The govern- 
ment can be most accurately described as a monarchy ; 
and it will be interesting to see whether in 1942, when 
Carmona’s term of office comes to an end, the Royal 
House is reinstated and the historic Portugal fully 
vindicated. Don Duarte, Duke of Braganza, is a young 
man still in his twenties, at present living in Austria. 
Heir to one of the oldest royal lines in Europe, he is said 
to possess both ability and charm, and is known to be 
fully in sympathy with the work of Salazar. In five years 
from today it is not impossible that the monarchy will 
have been restored both in Portugal and in Spain. 
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TERRORISM IN THE U.S.S.R. 
jt mass could be a greater hindrance to the true 


interpretation of the apparently enigmatic events 
which have taken place in the Soviet Union’s domestic 

litics than to regard the execution of what were once 
lea personalities as more or less inevitable incidents, 

It is absolutely erroneous to attribute the political im- 
peachments that end in death sentences, and the arrests 
en masse that invariably accompany them, solely to the 
senseless bloodthirstiness of the vengeful Red dictator 
Stalin. What is now happening in the Union is the 
result of a system, and this is not in any way affected 
by the fact that there is obviously no logical necessity 
for precisely this or that influential person to disappear 
behind prison walls there to await his turn to be the victim 
of the next judicial farce. 

In this article we shall attempt to study the funda- 
mental significance of the political events which have 
taken place within the Union. As far as possible, we 
shall steer clear of the purely anecdotal or sensational 
side of the subject, though natuially our argument must 
be based on what has actually happened. 

For the Bolshevists, it goes without saying that the 
State is an instrument of terror. Lenin never made any 
secret of it; on the contrary, he laid great stress on this 
feature of his governmental system and tried to give it a 
theoretic basis. For Lenin, every State is the expression 
of a terroristic rule of force, which makes use of the legal 
apparatus for its own ends. The difference, said Lenin, 
between the Bolshevist and the bourgeois State is that the 
former’s terrorism is at the service of the broad masses ; 
it does not, as in the bourgeois State, serve the selfish 
interests of a small clique, but is intended to bring about 
the forceless (and consequently State-less) equitable 
form of society. 

What are we to understand by terrorism ? Our com- 
prehension of the term is made more difficult by our 
instinctively thinking first and foremost of isolated 
terroristic acts, of attempts on the lives of public figures, 
czars, generals, and cabinet ministers, such as were so 
286 
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frequent in the old Russia. For the Bolshevists, terror- 
ism is a permanent feature of society, affecting every 
action and sphere of public life. It is the systematic 
application of governmental force by those who are in 
possession of it. It is nothing but the expression and the 
consequence of the will of the class that wields the force 
of government to maintain and extend its supremacy. 
For Bolshevists, there is no conflict between terrorism 
and the law. Obviously the law must serve to maintain 
the political power of those in whose name it is pro- 
claimed; in Bolshevist eyes justice is class justice, 
therefore in the Bolshevist State justice is the class justice 
of the proletariat. 

Lenin himself had always an instinctive aversion from 
restricting, even in theory, the unlimited power of the 
Bolshevist State by written laws. ‘Typical of this attitude 
is the letter he wrote in 1922, during the preparation of 
the penal code, to Kurski, the Commissar for Justice, 
which will be found reproduced in the appendix to my 
book Bolshevism (Sheed & Ward, London, 1932). In this 
letter he expressly states that the appearance of a law- 
court is not to mean the disappearance of terrorism. All 
that was to be done was to establish terrorism as a 
principle and to put it into legal shape. “The formula- 
tion must be done on as broad lines as possible,” he 
writes, “for it is only the revolutionary conscience and 
sense of justice which in practice will decide how widely 
or narrowly the law is to be interpreted.” 

It might be supposed by some that this view, viz. that 
all State measures, including that of giving legal verdicts, 
are merely means to preserve the supremacy of a par- 
ticular political party, has been more or less openly 
abandoned in the Soviet Union during recent years. 
Especially would it seem that in Stalin’s new Constitution, 
adopted in 1936, the terroristic conception of justice was 
retreating into the background. The Constitution speaks 
of guaranteeing the rights of the individual citizen and 
removes the class distinctions which were formerly made 
much of; all citizens, with certain exceptions (such as 
the mentally deficient and persons known to have com- 
mitted certain criminal offences), are to have the franchise, 
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and soon. Again and again it is stated that the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat—the proletariat represented by the 
Bolshevist Party—has removed all political meaning from 
class distinctions in the Soviet Union, and that con- 
sequently no consideration will be paid to class distinctions 
in political or legal practice—in other words, the citizens 
of the Union will be able to enjoy real and genuine justice, 
which is quite unknown in bourgeois States. But all this 
talk about the constitutional State and legality and the 
realization of complete democracy, which in virtue of the 
social transformations that have been effected is no longer 
compelled to treat citizens unequally on account of class 
distinctions—all this does not alter the fundamental fact 
that the Bolshevist régime is as much today as ever in 
continual fear of being corrupted and endangered by its 
enemies. These enemies—according to the official 
Bolshevist propagandist ideology—have intensified their 
attacks on the Soviet Union precisely because of the 
remarkably successful way in which it has conducted its 
internal affairs. They are waging war, it says, with every 
means at their disposal; the Fascist capitalist front is 
trying to sabotage the Union’s economic machinery from 
within ; it is trying to insinuate its agents everywhere ; 
having failed to overthrow the régime by open force, it 
is doing its best to undermine it secretly, from within. 

So the unlimited power of the State persists today, 
in spite of all the talk of rights and legality ; all that has 
happened is that the terrorism that forms part and parcel 
of the Bolshevist régime has assumed a more effective 
disguise than heretofore. ‘Today, men are executed in 
accordance with this or that paragraph of the law, but 
today, as ever, the putting into operation of these para- 
graphs depends solely on considerations of political 
expediency. Practically, it makes no difference whether 
persons are openly executed, either on political grounds, 
as hostages, after an attempt on the life of a Bolshevist 
leader (as happened in the first years of the Revolution), 
or in order to terrorize counter-revolutionaries, or 
whether they are executed after a summary trial in which 
they are treated as Trotskyists guilty of high treason and 
as Fascist spies (and in which the prosecution is con- 
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ducted in the spirit of the statement made by Stalin to 
the Left-minded writer Feuchtwanger : that experienced 
conspirators are not in the habit of leaving behind them 
definite evidence of their activities). ‘To understand why 
it is that Stalin has undertaken such a bloody campaign 
of annihilation against his former colleagues and the 
companions-in-arms of his master Lenin—a campaign 
that has shocked and bewildered the rest of the world— 
it is necessary to know a little of the past history of the 
Bolshevist Party and the Soviet Union. We note imme- 
diately that from the very beginning the accusation of 
terrorism, of ruthless warfare against its opponents both 
within and without the Marxist movement, of a brutally 
reckless determination to gain the upper hand, has been 
levelled against the Bolshevistic Party-section formed by 
Lenin. Lenin’s conception of a Party, which led to the 
formation of the Bolshevist “fraction” of Russian Social 
Democracy, was attacked on the ground that it was bound 
to lead to the dictatorship of a small clique of professional 
revolutionaries who followed Lenin blindly and regarded 
him as the sole authoritative expounder of the Marxist 
“truth” and the destined dictator of the Revolution. 
The whole of even the pre-War history of the Bolshevist 
fraction, which is practically identical with the biography 
of Lenin, is full of these embittered polemics, an out- 
standing feature of which was the hatred wherewith 
Lenin and his followers turned against all those whom 
they regarded as their opponents. In their methods of 
political warfare they shrank from no sort of violation of 
what they ironically and contemptuously considered to be 
“bourgeois morality”. Thus Lenin admits that the 
Party funds were swelled by the proceeds of robbing bul- 
lion trains, of which raids Stalin, though keeping himself 
in the background, was one of the chief organizers. 
Shortly before the War Lenin was involved in a scandalous 
dissension concerning certain money transactions on 
behalf of his Party, in which the Second International was 
to act as arbitrator. 

Another tell-tale feature of the whole history of the 
Bolshevist Party is the number of spies and informers who 
were enrolled in its ranks. Malinowski, who for long was 
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a Bolshevist deputy in the Duma and enjoyed Lenin’s 
closest confidence, was afterwards discovered, beyond the 
shadow of a doubt, to have been an agent of the Tsarist 
Okhrana. Tschernomasov, another agent of the Okhrana, 
was one of the chief editors of the Bolshevist Pravda. 

Why are we raking up past history ? To indicate the 
atmosphere which has always prevailed in the Bolshevist 
Party. A man like Stalin, who has grown up in this 
atmosphere and has never really known any other, natural- 
ly takes it for granted that in the fight for power no 
means need be rejected on moral grounds, that every- 
thing is allowed that suits the end in view, that there are 
no means too bad wherewith to fight an adversary, and 
that it is the most natural thing in the world for spies and 
informers to make their way to positions of authority. 
Recklessness, ruthlessness, and a universal and mutual 
suspicion have been the natural products of. the general 
atmosphere which has determined the character of the 
Bolshevist Party since its very inception. This brutality, 
suspicion, and complete lack of morality are further 
intensified by the fact that the Bolshevist Party considers 
itself to be the sole representative of Marxist truth 
and justice, which are blindly believed in. Even before 
the War, Plekhanov, the leading theorist of Russian 
Marxism, foresaw what this atmosphere would bring 
forth if ever the Bolshevist Party were really to come into 
power. He opposed Lenin on the ground that his 
Revolution would be equivalent to beheading the whole 
nation ; only one person would be able to think and act 
for himself : the dictator who acted in the name of the 
Revolution and whom the Revolution had brought to 
power. 

Terrorism is indissolubly bound up with the nature 
and history of the Bolshevist Party, though under Lenin 
it seemed not to have exceeded certain limits. Until the 
actual seizure of power the embittered polemics could 
have no other than literary consequences, but once power 
had been seized Lenin organized terrorism as an attacking 
force against all non-Bolshevists. In various sensational 
polemics he and Trotsky defended the principle and 
practice of terrorism against the criticisms of moderate 
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Socialists, above all against that of Kautski, who hitherto 
had enjoyed the highest reputation as a Marxist theorist. 
Already in December 1917 there was founded, at Lenin’s 
instigation, “the extraordinary commission for the repres- 
sion of the counter-revolution, speculation, and sabotage”, 
which, under its abbreviated Russian title, “Cheka’’, 
won for itself a gloomy fame. After a few trial efforts, 
this commission, under the presidency of Tscherschinski, 
was made the executive instrument of a terrorism that 
was bound by no laws or restrictions and was conducted 
solely on principles of expediency. On attempts being 
made on the lives of Bolshevist leaders—in one of which 
Lenin himself was wounded—mass executions took place 
for the purpose of intimidation ; thus, in September 1918, 
in Petrograd, on the instructions of Zinoviev, who was 
all-powerful in that city, over 500 hostages were shot by 
the Cheka. English readers may learn for themselves, 
either in the aforementioned book written by myself 
(chap. IL) or in greater detail in W. H. Chamberlin’s 
The Russian Revolution, 1917-1921 meron 8 & Co. 
London, 1935, Vol. II, pp. 66 ff.), of the workings of the 
Red Terror, organized 4 the authorities, the object of 
which was the diffusion of terror by taking the lives of 
members of certain social classes, not for having par- 
ticipated in any political activity but merely for having 
belonged to these classes. 

This terrorism has been maintained throughout the 
Bolshevist régime, although its application has taken the 
most varied forms, and it has been relaxed or intensified 
according to the political situation. As early as January 
1920 an attempt was made to deprive the Cheka of the 
right to pronounce and carry out the death sentence 
(without any form of trial), but it had no effect on actual 
practice. Similarly when, in 1922, on the termination of 
the period of civil war, the Cheka was succeeded by the 
0.G.P.U. (the initial letters of the Russian equivalent for 
Central Political Executive), terrorism went on raging, 
though in a more methodical and more “bureaucratic” 
manner. Thus in 1927 the O.G.P.U. executed twenty 
hostages as a reprisal for the murder of Voikov, the Soviet 
ambassador in Wake it saw to it that, through the 
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proclamation of the execution of thirty food-supply 
specialists, the food shortage which had been particularly 
keenly felt in the autumn of 1930 was made to appear as 
the consequence of malicious acts of sabotage; and in 
the spring of 1933 it announced that it had caused to be 
shot thirty-five officials of the People’s Agrarian Commis- 
sariat which it had convicted of being agents of anti- 
Soviet Powers. On 10 July, 1934, the O.G.P.U. was 
changed, nominally, into a new authority ; it was called 
thenceforth the Commissariat for the Interior. The sole 
right of carrying out the death penalty was taken away 
from it. The death sentence is now pronounced by a 
board or “collegium” of the Supreme Court of Justice, 
which, however, makes little practical difference to the 
former state of affairs, since the powers of this collegium, 
which were strengthened by special laws passed in 1934, 
are not subject to any safeguarding of personal rights or 
any rules of procedure. Even in the time when the Cheka, 
or the O.G.P.U., could pronounce and carry out the death 
sentence without reference to any legal board, the 
“agar in the ordinary Courts were governed solely 
y considerations of political power, as were those of the 
O.G.P.U., which took place behind closed doors. We 
have only to recall the famous trials of Russian and 
foreign (German and English) specialists, which were 
obviously staged for the purpose of exonerating the ruling 
Party from the responsibility for the failure of various 
economic schemes. Apart from that, the Commissariat 
for the Interior even now retains the right, without 
reference to a court of law, to inflict sentences of banish- 
ment and hard labour for five years. For a long time, 
especially since 1929, it has been a frequent practice to 
sentence to hard labour persons socially or politically 
suspect. Thousands of a exiles have been used in the 
construction of canals and in other industrial undertakings, 
the most notorious being the Volga-Moscow Canal. 
Under Lenin, however, as has already been aid, 
Bolshevist terrorism seems to have been kept within 
certain bounds. Lenin, as President of the ouncil of 
the People’s Commissars and undisputed ruler of the 
Party which, in its turn, was (and is) the dictatorial ruler 
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of the Soviet Union, had sufficient authority to enable 
him to deal without difficulty with oppositional elements 
among his own followers and among his colleagues in 
office. It speaks much for his reputation and his ability 
to handle and make use of men of widely differing 
characters that he succeeded in effecting a collaboration, 
in spite of constant friction, between two such men as 
Trotsky and Stalin, whose natures were utterly unlike 
and who were mutually repellent from their very first 
encounter. He himself repressed certain feelings of 
resentment which had been occasioned in the past; he 
had, for instance, waged a bitter controversy against his 
old opponent Trotsky, who had not joined the Bolshevist 
Party until the summer of 1917. But in certain cases he 
too had no hesitation in resorting to brute force to 
eliminate oppositional elements within the Party. Thus, 
together with Trotsky, he sanctioned the arrest of various 
members of the so-called Labour Opposition. 

When, after Lenin’s illness, there began a war of 
succession, the O.G.P.U. was set in motion and made full 
use of by the so-called “Troica” (Stalin, Kamenev, and 
Zinoviev) to thwart the threatened dictatorship of 
Trotsky. Inconvenient Party members were relegated 
to posts of minor importance in remote districts (which 
was tantamount to banishment) by Stalin, who shortly 
before Lenin’s illness had been promoted to General 
Secretary and thus controlled the machinery of the Party. 
When necessary, the Bolshevist State Police, i.e. the 
0.G.P.U., took energetic measures against persons sus- 
pected of Trotskyism, but a halt was called. at actually 
prosecuting and executing enemies of the ruling Party 
clique. Nor was the situation altered when Stalin suc- 
ceeded in getting rid of his two former companions-in- 
arms against Trotsky—Zinoviev and Kamenev—who 
joined Trotsky in forming an Opposition bloc. Stalin 
made use of the weapons of exclusion from the Party— 
banishment, and expulsion from the country ; but it was 
clear that he stopped short at shedding the blood of 
former colleagues. Lenin had warned his successors of 
this, reminding them of the internecine warfare of 
the French revolutionaries in the eighteenth century. 
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Stalin did not execute, but used every means of morally 
discrediting his opponents. They were forced to make 
shamefaced acknowledgements of their aberrations ; not 
till then were they permitted to return from out-of-the- 
way places and reoccupy second-rate positions. Kameney 
and Zinoviev in particular were forced again and again 
to make discrediting confessions of their errors, having 
apparently shown repeated signs of harbouring opposi- 
tional feelings. 

In the course of time the economic, administrative, and 
moral terrorism systematically exercised by Stalin created 
an intolerable atmosphere in the Bolshevist Party itself. 
Any sort of criticism of the general policy pursued by 
Stalin with the aid of blindly subservient Party bureau- 
crats, who owed their posts to him, was impossible. 
Whoever harboured feelings of — had to conceal 
them with the greatest care and to act outwardly as 
though he were a humble devotee of the “wise leader of 
the nations and the world proletariat”. ‘The opposition, 
therefore, was intangible and invisible. 

When, in December 1934, one of Stalin’s principal 
adherents, Kirov, the Governor of Leningrad, was 
murdered by a Communist of the Opposition, Stalin 
resolved for the first time to shed the blood of some of 
the leading members of the Party. No fewer than 117 
persons were executed ; among these, besides hostages 
arrested as counter-revolutionaries, were fourteen Com- 
munists who, though little-known abroad, had held 
important “sen in the U.S.S.R. Zinoviev and Kamenev 
were also brought before the Court, but escaped with 
terms of imprisonment. The explosion of terrorism that 
followed the murder of Kirov was accepted by the public 
more or less phlegmatically, as were also the still harsher 
measures adopted to counter high treason and desertion ; 
even the deserter’s family is now liable to punishment and 
may find itself in prison even though it had no knowledge 
of the intended flight abroad. But it was not until 
August 1936 that the whole world became aware of the 
new extension of terrorism under Stalin. Zinoviev and 
Kamenev, who had been imprisoned since January 1935, 
were brought to trial, together with fourteen other more 
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or less prominent Bolshevists, and charged with being 
enemies of the Union ; in Court, making humble obeisance 
to Stalin, they confessed their crimes, and although their 
confessions were not supported by any direct evidence, 
they were sentenced to death. Thus Stalin overstepped 
the boundary which he had formerly respected and ea 
the blood of leading members of the Party: Zinoviev 
had been Lenin’s companion in exile and had held several 
important posts, including the presidency of the Third 
International, and Kamenev had enjoyed Lenin’s con- 
fidence to a very high degree. From now onwards aston- 
ishing events took place—blow after blow, with lightning- 
like rapidity. Even after the conclusion of the Zinoviev 
trial, Radek and Piatakov had been given permission to 
join, with vituperative articles in the Press, in the 
organized storm of indignation against the accused, the 
“mad dogs of Fascism and Trotskyism”; and yet they 
themselves, a few hours later, found themselves in prison, 
charged with the crimes of 'Trotskyism and high treason. 
Yagoda, who for all practical purposes had directed the 
0.G.P.U. and the Commissariat of the Interior for 
sixteen years and was generally supposed to be an especial 
confidant of Stalin’s, was relegated to a position of minor 
importance (the Commissariat of Posts)—for the time 
being, at least. 

The former leaders of the Right Opposition were also 
persecuted for activities inimicaltothe State: ‘Tomski, who 
for many years had been President of the Central Trade 
Union Council, and who, on account of his proletarian 
origin, had been highly esteemed by Lenin, committed 
suicide, while Rykov, Lenin’s successor as President of the 
Council of the People’s Commissars, and Bukharin, who 
for long had been considered to be the leading Bolshevist 
theorist, were imprisoned ; nothing further is known of 
their fate beyond the fact that they have been expelled 
from the Party in utter disgrace, having presumably not 
seen fit to confess their crimes and beg forgiveness. The 
Zinoviev trial was followed, after an interval, by the 
Radek and Piatakov trial. Radek, the most prominent 
Soviet publicist, escaped with a term of imprisonment, 
likewise Sokolnikov, a former ambassador in London, 
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whereas Piatakov, who had held an important post in the 
economic organization of the Soviet, was, along with less 
well-known prisoners, sentenced to death and executed, 
In this trial, too, the accused persons made the most 
improbable confessions. Up to this point everything was 
more or less intelligible, being quite in accord with the 
logic of the Bolshevist system and Stalin’s methods of 
governing. Stalin had attacked Zinoviev, Radek, and 
the rest, who might or might not have conspired against 
him, principally because he was well aware that the 
Bolshevist Party was falling into disrepute. The persecu- 
tion of former collaborators who had played prominent 
parts in the first years of the Bolshevist Revolution might 
well give rise to the impression that the régime which had 
hitherto prevailed was Ealad liquidated by the suppression 
of particularly unpopular figures. ‘The fate of a man like 
Zinoviev, who had been guilty of innumerable outrages, 
or Radek, who had always had the reputation of being an 
adventurer, was not likely to arouse widespread sympathy. 
In the U.S.S.R., unlike the outside world, no exception 
was taken to the manner in which the trials were conducted 
or to the curious self-accusations which were obviously 
the result of promises or of pressure of every imaginable 
kind. The trials were hardly different from any other 
so-called trials, except that in this case former Bolshevists 
played the part that was usually assigned to bourgeois speci- 
alists—namely that of being unwilling propagandists for the 
ruling clique—and that men such as Zinoviev had already 
made repeated and public attestations of repentance. 

It seemed,. therefore, that Stalin, in a manner con- 
sonant with the terroristic spirit of the system, was 
getting rid of former subordinate leaders who had become 
obnoxious or unpopular, partly to increase his own 
popularity, partly to pay off old scores. (One of the very 
rare personal admissions made by Stalin is to this effect : 
“Nothing is more delightful, after cherishing revenge for 
years, than to lay one’s plans carefully, strike suddenly, 
and then to go to sleep.””) This impression was further 
strengthened when, after the Radek trial, Yagoda was 
arrested on the charge of having committed criminal 
offences, for Yagoda was one of the best-hated figures of 
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the system. This treatment of his former colleague, 
callous as it was, increased rather than diminished Stalin’s 
prestige in the Union itself. But now events took a turn 
which was wholly unexpected by the public. Already in 
the Radek trial the name of Tukhashevski had been men- 
tioned, and it was known to foreign correspondents that 
along with other officers of the Red Army of less exalted 
rank—among them, the military attaché in London, 
General Putna—Marshal Tukhashevski, the Adjutant of 
the Vice-Commissar for War, had been arrested. Never- 
theless, a decree relegating the Marshal himself to an 
inferior post in the provinces and reintroducing what 
amounted to a political surveillance of the Red Army 
took the public by surprise. The rumour arose that an 
attack was about to be launched on the leaders of the 
Red Army, and the rumour was not ill-founded. One 
after another followed the announcements that Gamarnik, 
the chief political commissar of the Red Army, had 
committed suicide when about to be arrested, and that 
Tukhashevski, with seven other Red generals, was being 
tried by a secret court martial, and that he and his 
fellow prisoners had been found guilty and executed. 

All these events were accompanied by more or less 
energetic “purges”. In the Far East, up to the present, 
about 350 persons have been executed for Trotskyism and 
high treason. Leading personalities in the divers Federal 
Republics of the Union have disappeared or, like the 
President of the Executive Committee of the White Russian 
Republic, committed suicide. Of numerous high officials 
it is not known whether they are on permanent leave or 
in prison. In some cases dismissals became known only 
through the announcements of new appointments to 
the vacant posts; Rudzutak, for instance, the Deputy- 
president of the Council of People’s Commissars, dis- 
appeared without any announcement being made. The 
cleansing process stops short at no authority or institution ; 
writers, theatrical directors, radio directors, are among 
those who have been swept away. No one can be certain 
that on the morrow he will not be charged with Trot- 
skyism or with being pro-Fascist. 

What is the explanation of this storm of terrorism, of 
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suspicion, of fear of espionage that stops short at no sort 
of accusation ? How is it that, as far as can be seen, it 
has not shaken the Soviet régime ? Stalin finds himself 
compelled, on the one hand, to make it appear that all the 
blame for certain disappointments, for the failure of 
supplies of every kind, for the shortcomings of his 
belauded bureaucratic apparatus, is to be attributed to 
= and Trotskyists. On the other hand, he neither 

esires nor is able to abandon Leninism and Marxism, 
for it is in the Bolshevist Party that he has worked his 
way upwards, and it was under Lenin’s aegis that he rose to 
power. And even should he so desire, he cannot obliterate 
the past. Consequently he is forced to adopt a policy that 
swings like a pendulum, first to one side, then to the other. 
He cannot confine his activities to persecuting the old 
Bolshevists, he must also give the impression of being 
unwilling to whittle down the Bolshevist ideology. 
Wherefore his action against Yagoda was followed by his 
action against the Red Army, on which all who had grown 
tired of Bolshevism had set their hopes. 

The Bolshevist régime makes it extraordinarily difficult, 
if not impossible, for opposition groups to form a united 
front. Who would dare to trust anyone under a régime 
dominated by the question “Who is going to arrest 
whom”? As a result of the Bolshevist supremacy there 
is a type of Russian growing up today who believes in 
nothing but the fact of a career, and who puts forth 
every effort to secure for himself an influential post. And 
thus there is going on in the Soviet Union a process that 
reminds one of the destruction of the old by the young in 
a nest of termites, the only difference being that in the 
case of Russia the process is directed and exploited by a 
representative of the older generation, Stalin, who, to 
an ever-increasing extent, sacrifices those who knew him 
when he was more or less a nonentity to those who are 
eager for power in their turn. And as in the Soviet 
Union it is far from advisable to concern oneself with 
politics, which are managed by the smallest possible group 
meeting in conclave (whose decisions the public has to 
receive with appropriate outbursts of indignation or 
approval), the people turns its attention to more innocu- 
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ous affairs. Stalin, in a masterly fashion, meets this mass 
psychology half-way. Hardly was Tukhashevski executed 
than there began the series of brilliant flights from 
Moscow to the U.S.A. via the North Pole. The Russian 
airmen’s success flatters the national pride and gives the 
impression that under Stalin’s guidance the proletarian 
Fatherland is glorious and secure. 

Stalin’s terrorism proves how well founded were 
Plekhanov’s misgivings that one man should be the sole 
and solely independent head of the revolution. Save for 
propaganda purposes, the Utopias of the Bolshevist 
régime are valueless ; the tyranny of the Bolshevist Party, 
that is to say of those whom the Party-leader reckons 
among his trusted followers for the nonce, is still flourish- 
ing. The attempt to replace humanity’s dependence 
on a superhuman moral order by a particular political 
programme and a belief in an earthly paradise to be 
brought about by economic theories of a purely material- 
istic nature has only led—as was pointed out in the 
encyclical Divint Redemptoris—to the dissolution of any 
and every kind of community and to a terrorism full of 
malice which exploits the universal and mutual distrust. 
The forceless, free, and equitable society has failed to 
come; in its stead there has been a return of the 
Machiavellian State, with its policy of deceiving and 
misleading the people, playing off the Prince’s subordin- 
ates one against the other, and, in order to divert the 
attention of the nation from the real culprit, executing 
them as traitors. 

The present absolutist State is even more outrageous 
than its predecessor, for it cites as authority for all its 
actions the very will of the people which it itself creates. 
Stalin is not content with a dumb, subservient obedience ; 
he needs must have a continual show of enthusiastic 
adoration. The most shocking feature of the Bolshevist 
Terror is its claim to be an expression of equity and 
freedom. In the Soviet Union, whatever has been com- 
manded must be right, and the hero of today is the 
traitor of tomorrow. 

GurIAN. 


(Translated from the German by E. F. Peeter.) 
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THE ““WESTMINSTER ARCHIVES”* 


Feo inverted commas of the title suggest that it is 
not really the best title to describe the thing that 
bears it. And this is the case. How it has come about 
that a title so ambiguous, that may mean half a dozen 
things, has come to be in its present general use—at 
any rate among Catholics—it is no part of my business 
to explain. The fact remains that in any modern book 
that treats of the history of the English Catholics during 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the reader 
finds frequent use of documents whose reference is simply 
“Westminster Archives, vol. so-and-so”. ‘To Catholics in 
England the primary association of the name Westminster 
may be the modern archdiocese of that name. To non- 
Catholics, we can scarcely be surprised, this association 
is not so evidently primary. There is the Abbey—and 
this has its archives, and the ancient City of Westminster, 
which also has its records. There is Westminster School, 
and no doubt yet other equally historic, and equally well- 
munimented, institutions in Westminster. To speak of 
Westminster Archives simply is, outside our limited body, 
to invite a look of puzzlement and, inevitably, further 
uestioning. And yet it is as Westminster Archives simply 
chat Catholic writers almost invariably refer to them. 
What, then, are we to callthem ? One sometimes sees 
the reference Westminster Cathedral Archives, which 
is wholly misleading. They are not kept at the Cathedral, 
nor is there in them anything that has reference to the 
Cathedral history—nothing certainly in the nature of a 
systematic collection of the Cathedral’s muniments. Nor 
are these archives the archives of the archdiocese of 
Westminster. That archdiocese only came into exist- 
ence on 29 September, 1850, and the date of the latest 
document in these archives that are cared for by the 
official described as archivist in the Catholic Directory is 
of February that same year.* The best plan is to say, 


Record Society, 
Y, 1937. 

t The archives do, however, contain the following papers of later date 
than 1850, viz. letters from the Congregation of Propaganda to Cardinal 
Wiseman, 1851-55, 1859-60, 1862-64. 
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as the Historical Commission said sixty years ago, 
Archives in the MSS. of the Archbishop of Westminster. 

It is the object of this paper briefly to describe the 
kind of documents that make up this great collection, to 
list the different manuscripts—this has never been done 
before—and to say what the collection does not contain. 

Let us begin with the last point—it is soonest disposed 
of. These archives are not the product of any systematic 


ok deposit of all official papers, either originals or drafts, or 
g registers of copies of either. They do not, therefore, 
7 contain any files of records of baptisms, marriages, con- 
ly firmations, episcopal visitations and the like. We must 
n not read modern practice, and even our incipient sys- 
tematization of ecclesiastical business, into those centuries 
- when to be known as a Catholic was to invite persecution, 
n and to be known as a priest or a bishop to invite life 
d imprisonment and, at one time, even death. Simple 
‘ prudence counselled that the bare minimum of any 
, Catholic business should be set down on paper. Littera 
‘ scripta was too precious an evidence for the persecutor. 
f The papers and books that the archives comprise can 
f be conveniently classified as follows : 

OFFICIAL PapeErs. 


A. The Main Series: i.e. official documents of various 
kinds and correspondence from 1501 to 1799 bound 

in forty-eight folio volumes. 

B. The Loose Papers forming part of the last series but 

not yet bound. These go from 1799 to 1850. 

C. Manuscript Volumes of an Official Character. 

D. Nineteen Registers of Various Kinds. 


Unorricrat Papers. 
E. Private Diaries and Correspondence. 
F. Manuscript Treatises on Various Subjects. 
G. Printed Books. 


H. Miscellaneous Papers. 
INDEXES TO THE ARCHIVES. 


A, B. Tue Series, 1501-1850. 
To understand what may be looked for in this collection 
of official documents and correspondence, we must recall 
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something of the development of ecclesiastical govern- 
ment in England during these years, 1501-1850. 

Within twelve months of the accession of Queen 
Elizabeth (17 November, 1558) the whole hierarchy of 
bishops had been deprived of their sees,* and were 
either in custody or exile. For nearly twenty years 
after, the organization of the Catholic Church in England 
was simply allowed to drift, a consequence of the vacil- 
lating politico-ecclesiastical schemes of Philip II of 
Spain and of his unfortunate influence with the Holy 
See. Rome did not fill up the vacant sees and, hoping 
against hope to win over Elizabeth and bring about such 
another reconciliation as that of Mary’s reign, the popes 
studiously refrained from any action that would make 
this more difficult. 


In 1574 the new English college at Douay, founded six 


years earlier by William Allen, Canon of York and one- 
time principal of St. Mary’s Hall, Oxford, sent to 
England the first of a new generation of Catholic clergy, 
trained systematically in the spirit and according to the 
laws of the Council of Trent, whose aim was to stem the 
tide of heresy in England and to minister to the English 
who still remained true to the Faith. What the success 
of that college there is no need here to tell. Allen, its 
principal, became, necessarily, for the rest of his life the 
chief figure in the life of the English Church. Through 
him the missionary priests received their faculties, and 
his character, no less than his position at Douay, made 
him an unofficial but very real superior to them all 
and, indirectly, to the Catholic body in England 
generally. 

Had there been no priests at work but Allen’s pupils 
this arrangement might, for a time, have served—though 
none of these priests had faculties to administer Con- 
firmation, and none had more jurisdiction than 1s 
exercised in the Sacrament of Penance, nor was there any 
hierarchical subordination among them. The gradual 
arrival—from 1580 onwards—of priests of the new 
Society of Jesus added further complications, and in 


* With the solitary exception of Antony Kitchen, Bishop of Llandaff, 
who conformed. 
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1598, thirty-nine years after the disappearance of the 
hierarchy, Clement VIII appointed a general superior 
for the secular clergy with the title of Archpriest. ‘There 
were three Archpriests in succession, and after the death 
of the last of these, William Harrison, in 1621 Gregory XV, 
influenced very largely by the new Congregation of 
Propaganda that he had just founded, sent to England a 
bishop as Vicar-Apostolic, with the jurisdiction of an 
ordinary over the whole country. 

The first of these Vicars-Apostolic survived his appoint- 
ment little more than a year. The second, Richard 
Smith, was forced out of the country in 1631, and on his 
return to France a renewal of the old anarchical state of 
things set in. It lasted for some fifty-four years, and then 
in 1685 Innocent XI appointed a third Vicar-Apostolic 
for the whole country, John Leyburn. Three years later 
that Pope divided England into four Vicariates, with a 
bishop at the head of each, and this arrangement lasted 
for more than a hundred and fifty years (1688-1840). 
One of these districts had London for its centre; it took 
in the ten counties of Middlesex, Surrey, Kent, Essex, 
Hertford, Bedford, Buckingham, Berkshire, Hampshire, 
and Sussex, the Channel Islands, and the English colonies 
in the West Indies and North America. In 1840 a 
further division was made; the number of vicariates was 
doubled and the London district lost Bedfordshire and 
Buckinghamshire. British North America it had ceased 
to govern after the American War of Independence, and 
the West Indies since the early years of the new century. 
In 1850 the hierarchy of diocesan bishops was restored 
and the last Vicar-Apostolic of the London district 
became the first Archbishop of Westminster. The 
territory under his jurisdiction was further cut down to 
the counties of Middlesex, Essex, and Hertford—Kent, 
Surrey, Sussex, Hampshire, and Berkshire going to the 
new diocese of Southwark. 

The effect of these changes, as shown in the archives 
we are considering, is that, of domestic official papers, we 
may expect to find in them, for these different periods : 

(i) Down to 1688 papers relating to the whole of 

England ; 
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(ii) 1688-1840 papers relating to the old London 

district only ; 

(iii) 1840-50 papers relating to the remodelled London 

district only. 

During what I have ventured to call the second period 
of anarchy (1631-85) there was in England a body that 
claimed to exercise jurisdiction over the Catholics and 
that did, in fact, secure a certain measure of obedience 
from them. This was the chapter instituted by the first 
Vicar-Apostolic, that continued to exist after the death 
of the second, by the simple process of co-option. Rome’s 
attitude to this body was ambiguous. It never confirmed 
it, but it received its agents and transacted business 
through it. When, however, John Leyburn was con- 
secrated in 1685 he had to swear not to give it any 
recognition. ‘The importance of the chapter, for our 
purpose, is that it still survives as the Old Brotherhood 
of the secular clergy. Its archives survive, too, and they 
are, it can be understood, a valuable supplement 
for the seventeenth century to the papers at West- 
minster. 

The bulk of the letters in this Main Series are copies of 
letters written by ecclesiastical superiors here to their 
agents in Rome, and letters on official business from these 
agents back to London and to other officials and agents. 
There is nothing really systematic about this correspon- 
dence. It has all the appearance of being, not by any 
means the whole correspondence, but simply what has 
not been destroyed. ‘The forty-eight volumes contain 
something like 6000 letters and papers of one kind or 
another. From 1741 to 1850 they have been pretty 
thoroughly worked over by the late Canon Burton—a 
one-time archivist—and the late Bishop of Brentwood, 
Mgr. Bernard Ward ; by the first for his two-volume Life 
of Challoner,* and by the latter for his splendid series of 
seven volumes that continue the history from Challoner’s 
death to the restoration of the hierarchy. ‘The 
seventeenth-century papers are hardly known at all. 
Dodd used many of them in his Church History (published 


* Interest in which among Catholics is so dead that the publishers have 
not found it worth while reprinting. 
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at Brussels, vere Wolverhampton, 1737), and Tierney a 
hundred years later for his revision of Dodd. 

Amongst the papers as yet not bound are three series 
of special interest ; (z) letters written from Rome (1817- 
28) by Robert Gradwell, the first rector of the English 
college after its restoration in 1818, and afterwards bishop 
and coadjutor to the London Vicar-Apostolic ; (22) cor- 
respondence-books of Thomas Griffiths, Vicar-Apostolic 
of the London district (1836-47)—these begin in 1828 ; 
(iit) papers relating to the claims of the Catholic body for 
compensation in the matter of the destruction of the old 
college of Douay. 


C. Manuscript VoLuMEs OF AN OFFICIAL CHARACTER. 
Many of these relate to the colleges abroad. Here is 
the full list : 


The Douay Diary, four volumes : 
(1) 1575-87 (22) 1598-1633 (222) 1641-55 (1v) 1715-78 

Douay College Accounts : four volumes 

Douay College Visitations: 1612-26 

Constitutiones Collegit Pontificit Anglorum Duact, 1690 

Catalogue of Douay Priests, 1568-1710 

Pensioners’ Book (Douay), 1758. 

List of Douay Students, 1770-81 

List of Douay Clergy, 1568-1631, 1752-80 

Paris: Register of the English Seminary, 1668-1786 

Paris Seminary Papers, Vol. I 

Rome: Relaztone dello Stato del Collegio Inglese 
(author Robert Gradwell), 1828 

Roman Letters, 1578-86, four volumes 

Eptistolae Variorum: fourteen volumes of letters from 
the Roman agents of the Vicars-Apostolic, 1701-84 
(about a thousand original letters in all) 

Roman Agency Papers of Laurence Mayes, three volumes 

Bishop Richard Challoner (V.A.L. 1759-81): Letter 
Book, from 1742 to 1778 

Bishop William Poynter (V.A.L. 1812-27): Drafts of 
official correspondence 

Bishop Robert Gradwell, Letters to, 1817-27 

Bishop Thomas Griffiths (V.A.L. 1836-47): Cor- 
respondence (copies), two vols. 

Vol. 201 U 
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Letters to Rome and to Clergy outside the London 
District 
Clergy: Register of Deaths of the English Clergy, 
1748-1839 
Index of London Clergy, 1800-50 
Bishop Edward Dicconson (V.A., Northern District, 
1741-52): Account of the English Mission 
Bishop Richard Challoner : Memorandums (sic) 
Liber Baptizatorum, 1730— 
V icars-A postolic, Resolutions of the, 1810-40 
Catalogues of the English Martyrs 
Two volumes of mediaeval documents: (i) Charter 
and Statutes of the Vicars Choral of Wells (copy) 
(tt) Contains (a) Acta of the following Archbishops 
of Canterbury: Robert Winchelsey, (113 fol.), 
Thomas Reynolds (61 fol.), Simon Islip (10 fol.) ; 
these are not originals but a copy in an er sixteenth- 
century hand; (5) Heresy Presentations in the 
diocese of Norwich, 1430 (158 fol.) 


D. Recisters oF Various Kinps. 
Baptism : 
(t) Embassy chapels: Venetian 1744-96; Spanish, 
1765-1816; Neapolitan, 1772-1852 
(it) Other chapels : French (King St., Portman Sq.), 
1841-1909; French (Regent’s Park), 1898-1910 
(112) Individual priests: Thomas Varley, 1715-; 
Secular Clergy, 1743-91; J. Barnard, 1764-88, 
1768-1813 ; Joseph Bolton, 1766-71; James 
Bramston,* 1801-27 
Marriage: Venetian Embassy, 1744-96; Moorfields, 
1750-53; French Chapel (King St.), 1846-89 
Baptism and Marriage : M. Hervey, 1729-56 ; Imperial 
Embassy, 1793-1806 
Confirmation : 
(t) 1826-44 
(it) The private chapel of the Archbishop, 1854- 


1901 
Dead: St. George’s, Walthamstow, 1851-82 


* Afterwards bishop ; coadjutor to Bishop Poynter, 1823-27, V.A.L. 
1827-36. 
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FE. PrivATE CoRRESPONDENCE AND 
Feria-Fitzherbert Correspondence: reign of Elizabeth 
John Sergeant’s list of his writings 
Confidential Correspondence of Charles Butler with Bishop 
Poynter, 1822 

Letters from ‘fohn Lingard 

Diaries of : Bishop John Douglass (V.A.L. 1790-1812), 
1795-, two vols. ; Bishop James Bramston, 1814-15 ; 
Robert Gradwell, 1817-28, two vols.; Bishop Thomas 
Griffiths, 1834-36; Cardinal Wiseman (?), 1828 


F. Manuscript TREATISES ON VaRIOUS SUBJECTS. 
Champney, Antony: Annales Elizabethae Reginae 
Stilo, Henrico, O.S.B.: De XV Gloriosis Anglhiae 

Martyribus, brevis historia . . . ex Anglica Sermone 
in Latinum translatum, pp. 88 
Douay: Old MSS. concerning the Foundation of Douay 
and other matters of great interest 
(?) Bishop Richard Smith: 4 survey of the Answer to the 
Bishop of Ghalcedon his letter to the laie Catholtks of 
England sent unto him by the heads of the three Regular 
orders in England, pp. 308, 1629 
Mary Ward: Vita Mariae Ward (Bissell), 1674 
Correction of Errors in this booke of Controversies 
between Protestants and Papists 
The Contemplative Solitaire, seventeenth century 
Ascetic and Theological MSS., seventeenth century 
Bishop Richard Challoner: MS. of his Meditations 
Sacred History, eighteenth century 
Reeves, Joseph, S.J.: Account of the Expulsion of the 
English Fesuits from St. Omers 
Lawrence, John, S.J.: 4 Short account of events before 
and during the Emigration from Liége to Stonyburst in 


1794 
Kirk, John, D.D.: Records after the manner of Dodd, 
1688-1760 (the MS. of Kirk’s continuation of 
Dodd) 
Memoirs (in fifty-four cahters) 
Sermons by Bishops Poynter, Griffiths, and others 
Bishop William Poynter: Theological Tractates 
(?) Cardinal Wiseman ; Theological Lectures, six vols. 
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Burton, Canon Edward: Priests in Penal Times (bio- 


graphical notes on the martyrs, in alphabetical order) 
List of “Aliases’’ of English Martyrs 


G. Printep Books. 

Twenty-seven bound volumes of pamphlets of the 
later seventeenth, eighteenth, a early nineteenth 
centuries 

Historia de glorioso martirio dit 18 sacerdote in Inghil- 
terra, 1585 

Missale Parvum, 1626 

Gother, John: Nubes Testium, 1686 


The collection, it will be realized, is as varied as it is 
extensive. Besides the papers listed here there are others, 
listed in the Indexes very simply as “bundle of MS.”, 
which so far the present archivist has not been able to 
examine. The work in hand at the moment is the com- 
pletion of the great Main Series and the rebinding and 
restoration of many of the manuscript volumes described 
in sections C and F. For this necessary, and expensive, 
work funds are urgently needed, and the archivist will 
gladly acknowledge any gifts sent to him for this purpose. 

Before ending this survey of the old Archives in the 
keeping of the Archbishop of Westminster, a word at least 
of acknowledgement should be spared for those to whose 
care, through three hundred years and more, their very 
existence is due. First of all our gratitude must go out 
to the unknown custodians of the sixteenth, seventeenth, 
and eighteenth centuries, who kept such papers at the peril, 
very often, of life itself. Then to those who, in happier 
times, have seen to their arrangement and restoration. 
Two priests of the London Oratory are the creators of 
the modern archivium—Fr. Richard Stanton and Fr. 
Thomas Knox. To this work—the reassembling of the 
great Main Series and the binding and restoration of the 
first thirty-one volumes—they devoted twenty years and 
more of their lives and a great deal of their personal 
means. When the new Archbishop’s House was built, 
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in 1902, it was decided to bring back the archives from 
the Oratory, where they had been housed since 1876. 
Cardinal Bourne built the present strong-room for them, 
and appointed as archivist Canon Raymond Stanfield. 
He it was who was responsible for the formation and the 
binding of the next seventeen volumes of the Main Series. 
His successor was Canon Edwin Burton, upon whose 
untimely death in 1925 the Cardinal appointed Dr. Alfred 
Herbert to take charge. 

There can be no better ending to this paper, as there is 
no better statement of the importance of the archives, 
and no more eloquent plea for the general interest of 
Catholics in what they contain and for the generous 
support of Catholics towards their maintenance and 
preservation than this—so far unpublished—letter of 


the second Archbishop of Westminster, to Fr. Richard 


Stanton: 


Archbishop's House. 
Fune 26th, 1876. 

Rev. and dear Father, 

I have thought it to be in every way fitting that to the 
Oratory of S. Philip which claims among its sons the compiler of 
the ecclesiastical Annals should be committed the work of editing 
the records of the Confessors and Martyrs of the Catholic Church 
in England. The documents I have placed in your hands have 
never hitherto been published. They have not been even so much 
as completely examined. Portions and extracts have been made 
public but the documents as they stand have never yet seen the 
light. It has seemed to me to be a duty of gratitude and venera- 
tion to our forefathers in the Episcopate and the Priesthood that 
their courage and fidelity, their labours and sufferings, their heroic 
patience and humility should be made known to all who through 
them have received inviolate the heirloom of the faith. I pray 
with all my heart that the Bishops, priests and people of the 
Catholic Church in England, now raised once more to its perfect 
order and jurisdiction, may keep alive and hand on to those who 
come after us the same life and examples of fervour and inflexibility 
in the service of our Divine Master. For this end it is good for us 
to have the deeds and the sufferings of the remnant of our noble 
priesthood always before our eyes. What the provident wisdom 
of Cardinal Allen traced out and his successors accomplished in 
the formation of the missionary priests of England, is full of 
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counsel and encouragement to us who live in calmer but not 
therefore in safer times. I must not omit to thank you and the 
Fathers of the Oratory for the zeal and promptness with which you 
accepted this charge. May God bless you and your labours in 
this and all other works for his service. 
Believe me Rev. and dear Father, 
Yours affectionately in Jesus Christ, 

bi Henry Epwarp, CarpinaLt ARCHBISHOP OF 

WESTMINSTER, 

The Very Rev. Fr. Stanton 
Superior of the Oratory of S. Philip Neri. 


Puitie Hucues., 
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CHURCH AND STATE IN THE NEWEST AGE 


“Qportet autem gladium esse sub gladio et temporalem auctoritatem 
spiritualt subjict potestatt.”—Boniface VIII. Unam Sanctam. 

“Die Bewegung . . . sieht in beiden religiosen Bekenntnissen gleich 
wertvolle Stiitzen fiir den Bestand unseres Volkes.—Adolf 
Hitler. Mein Kampf, p. 379. 


| the first of these propositions is enshrined the 
traditional teaching of the Catholic Church about its 
relation to the State, and the second is an almost perfect 
expression of the theory held by the contemporary State 
about its relation to organized religion. And, just as in 
the later Middle Ages the Church was largely successful 
in putting its theory into practice, so in our times does 
the State practically insist on the subordination of 
religion to its own end. In other words, through an 
amazing reversal of powers, the State takes up today the 
same position which the Church held at the end of the 
thirteenth century. 

The resemblance of the two theories—or, rather, the 
distorted image of the old which is contained in the new 
—is indeed startling. Both are based on the threefold 
principle, distinction, agreement, and subordination ; 
all the trouble arises about the principle of subordination. 
Church and State today agree that each is distinct from 
the other and supreme in its own sphere, the one spiritual 
and the other temporal. They further agree that, since 
both are necessary to man in his present condition, there 
should not be strife but agreement between the two. 
The principle of subordination is required to explain 
which jurisdiction shall have preference in a mixed 
problem—that is, one which has both a spiritual and a 
political aspect. Obviously, the organism which has the 
higher and nobler purpose, to which lesser ends are sub- 
ordinated, must decide in the first place, the nature of the 
problem, and, secondly, deal with the matter if it is 
within its own jurisdiction. Catholic teaching insists 
on the primacy of the spiritual, that the soul is more 
important than the body and that the moral is higher than 
the political. The Church, therefore, has at least in- 
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direct power in temporal matters. It concerns itself with 
temporal things not for their own sake, but in so far as 
they are referred to the eternal, because of their spiritual 
aspect, sub ratione peccatt. Boniface summed it up by 
saying, ““The sword should be under the sword and the 
temporal authority subordinated to the spiritual power.” 

For Hitler and other dictators the end of the State 
is higher than that of the Church. The State itself is 
not an end, but only a means.* Its end is the preserva- 
tion and exaltation of the people.t The justification of 
organized religion lies in the service of that end, subject 
to the regulation of the State. In its own sphere, the 
purely spiritual, the Church is distinct from the State and 
supreme, but where the interests of both are concerned 
the State must decide to which jurisdiction the matter 
pertains and may concern itself with spiritual matters 
when these have a political aspect. Thus the State is 
elevated to the higher dignity with at least an indirect 
power in spiritual matters, as it might be defined, sub 
specie rei politicae. ‘That is the ground of the Nazi 
attack on “political Catholicism”, and it is clearly implied 
in the quotation at the head of this essay: “The move- 
ment [National-Socialist] . . . sees in the two religious 
confessions equally worthy supports for the maintenance 
of our people.” 

It is necessary to see, briefly, how this reversal has been 
brought about and then, at greater length, what is being 
done to reassert the true relation of State to Church. 

Boniface VIII marks the climax of the mediaeval 
theocracy. Already the national State was in being, and 
its ruler, while admitting the principle of subordination 
in theory, had begun to deny it in practice. The 
foundations were laid at this time for the Gallicanism 
which was adopted by princes who retained the Catholic 
name and did not, at the time of the Reformation, 
separate themselves from Rome. The very insistence 


* Staat ist ein Mittel zum Zweck.’’—Mein Kampf, p. 433. 

t ‘‘Sein Zweck liegt in der Evhaltung und Férderung einer Gemeinschaft 
physisch und seelisch gleichartiger Lebewesen.’’—Ibid. Hitler stresses the 
preservation of the race, with which he identifies the people. Both 
Mussolini and Stalin speak in the same tones about the glories of the 
Italian or the Russian people, though without the same insistence on race. 
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of the Church on the dignity of the temporal ruler made 


the progress of Gallicanism easier and was one reason why 
Henry VIII succeeded in leading a large number of his 
people even into schism. When the Reformation created 
religious divisions amongst the peoples of Europe, the 
problem was solved by an appeal to the head of the State. 
“Cujus regio, ejus religio.” 

While deploring this principle in so far as it applied to 
a Protestant prince and his subjects, bishops and prelates 
could scarcely be blamed for insisting that the Catholic 
ruler should extirpate heresy in his dominions. In the 
result, monarchs became more absolute and the Church 
was regarded as dependent on the wealthy and powerful 
lords of this world. It was in this post-Reformation 
period that the foundations were laid of the secularism 
which remains one of the most prominent characteristics 
of our own age. 

This spirit remained even after the attack on absolutism 
inthe French Revolution. In Catholic countries religion, 
harnessed as it seemed to be to the State, became cold and 
official with many of the poorer people already estranged 
from the Church. Protestants, by logically following out 
the principle of private judgment, withdrew from political 
life for the practice of their religion and tended to make 
the distinction between Church and State so wide that 
there could neither be any sort of agreement between the 
two nor any problem of subordination. The reaction 
against the association of Church and State in Catholic 
countries and the logical development of Protestantism 
brought about the existence of the nineteenth-century 
Liberal State, itself aggressively secular but claiming to 
give freedom to each individual to pursue his own private 
devotion. Religion became a private affair, and it might 
have seemed that the problem of its relation to the State 
had ceased to exist. 

But, whatever concessions some of its leaders migh 
make to the spirit of the age, the Catholic Church con- 
tinued to appear as an irritant to the Liberal view of the 
problem. It was not a mere group of quiet, faithful ones, 
but a visible organization demanding its corporate rights. 
If it could not appeal to the State to satisfy those rights 
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in the imperious manner of a Hildebrand or a Boniface, 
it must appeal on grounds which even the Liberal State 
could accept. ‘Treaty obligations are sacred even by the 
natural law and recognized as such by the light of reason, 
Hence the Catholic Church could expect the State, which 
claimed to be founded on reason, to enter into concordats 
and to observe their provisions. Her members were quick 
too to take advantage of the new forms of Government by 
organizing political parties to defend the Church’s claims, 
And because the Liberal State had only succeeded in 
giving freedom to a limited number—because, in fact, it 
oppressed and impoverished the working masses—Catholic 
social movements began to be formed to educate and 
elevate the worker and ultimately to influence legislation 
on his behalf. 

It is precisely from these oppressed masses that the 
latest State has emerged, whether it be called Fascist or 
Communist. And where neither form has emerged 
there is still something of a revolutionary movement in 
one direction or the other. 

Not all Gide’s disillusion nor the acknowledged “terror” 
which reigns at present in Russia will make the Com- 
munist-inclined worker forget that what was gloriously 
attempted in that country may actually be attained in 
another. Everything points to the triumphant revolt of 
the worker in our own age, and, in itself, this is good. 
What is deplorable is that what might have been a 
spiritual and orderly revolution will probably be anti- 
religious and accomplished through bloodshed. In fact, 
the two great revolutions of our day in Russia and 
Spain have taken the latter form. ‘There was little or 
no attempt to transform Russian society through the 
practical application of religious principles, and though 
the Catholic social movement had begun in Spain before 
the revolution it was too late to avoid the first wild out- 
burst of hatred. Elsewhere, the issue is doubtful, but 
the Communist power is stronger from the human 
standpoint, and it will require something like a miracle of 
Divine Grace to ensure the success of the Christian 
revolution. 


What has happened is that the worker, oppressed 
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under the absolutist rulers, was even more exploited 
under the rule of liberty, equality, and fraternity. 
Religion seemed to him to be associated with the oppres- 
sor, and the State, which had no time for religion, cared 
nothing for justice in society. ‘The worker became dis- 
edified, lost contact with religion through coming into 
the industrial centres and away from the village church 
in which he had learned his faith and finally, through the 
conditions in which he was compelled to live, became even 
something less than human. 

Now he seeks to be human again and imperiously 
demands a religion which will be more worthy of his 
credence than the old out-moded forms which even his 
exploiters have rejected. Communism claims to free 
him from his shackles, restore him to his dignity as a man, 
co-operating on equal terms for the benefit of the whole 
society, and gives him a new religious faith in the ideal of 
sacrificing all for the sake of a posterity which shall enter 
into the fullness of that joy for which he labours. It 
appears as a glorious task, uplifting him above the com- 
monplace of the industrial world in which he lives. 
What does it matter if he endures suffering and even has 
to give his life in pursuit of it? No suffering could be 
worse than that which he endures under present con- 
ditions, and if there is no future life then at least he can 
die gloriously for the sake of his fellow men. 

The same spirit appears with only slight differences in 
Fascism. ‘This too claims to uplift the worker, to im- 
prove his conditions, and to insist on his importance. 
National-Socialism is the philosophy of the “German 
Workers Party”—N.S.D.A.P., National Sozialistische 
deutsche Arbeiter Partet. ‘The Nazi brown shirt is the 
uniform of a worker. Italian Fascism suppresses trade 
unions as unnecessary in a State which looks first to the 
good of the worker and makes capitalists organize their 
economy for the good of the State which serves the 
whole community. And both systems appeal for some- 
thing closely akin to a religious devotion. While 
National-Socialism is definitely anti-Christian, with 
a complete and all-sufficient view of life or W eltanschauung 
of its own, Fascism is rather pre-Christian. But both 
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are profoundly secular ; to that extent they have taken 
over the spirit of Liberalism. 

In the result, the masses feel themselves triumphant. 
In fact, they have once more been betrayed and, 
it seems, they are already beginning to realize it in 
Germany and are preparing to take a terrible revenge. 
The worker’s lot has not improved in Russia: there 
is a new emergence of classes, and Stakhanovism 
itself leads to the most cruel working conditions. 
National-Socialism cannot indefinitely persuade the 
worker to accept guns instead of butter, and one hears of 
discontent even in Italy. But for some time to come all 
these governments are secure, because they have succeeded 
in creating an apparent identification of themselves with 
the ordinary people. Stalin, Mussolini, and Hitler are 
still popular and have their strength from the fact that 
they personify the spirit of the nation—especially of the 
masses of the nation. ‘There is unity in the new State. 

Elsewhere there are revolutionary movements, Com- 
munist- or Fascist-inspired, either openly struggling for 
power as in France or uncertain of themselves in the 
presence of a well-established government which tends 
to become totalitarian as in England. The latter must, 
however, restore the worker to his full dignity or perish, 
and the former cannot remain in its present divided 
state. The unity of the government with the masses 
must be achieved, at least in appearance. 

Therein lies the most notable characteristic of the new 
State: that it achieves or claims to achieve the unity of 
the masses with the ruling power. Because the govern- 
ment inherits the Liberal tradition to some degree and 
because the masses have been so long estranged from 
religion, the unified State is profoundly secular. And 
because man is naturally religious and must have some- 
thing to replace the faith he has rejected, even the 
secular State must provide him with a spiritual ideal, the 
preservation of the race, the exaltation of the nation or 
the happiness of posterity, to which he can devote 
himself with religious fervour. Hence the accepted 
forms of Christianity are expected to serve this new faith 
or abandon all hope of recognition by the State. 
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But the mission of Christianity remains. The 
Gospel must be preached to every creature and the 
world—even the modern State—brought into subjection 
to Christ. 

It might seem at first sight that Christianity had 
despaired of the world. While the modern State is 
unified and has as its disposal all the resources provided by 
recent scientific discovery, while with a stroke of the pen 
its leaders can totally suppress organized Christianity and 
even public worship in any locality, Christians themselves 
are divided. ‘The East has not abandoned its hatred of 
the West, the Protestant Churches are divided on the 
most fundamental questions of belief ; and the Catholic 
Church, it is claimed, has contentedly accepted at least in 
Italy a position of inferiority to the Fascist State. The 
very solemn utterances of Church leaders would imply 
also despair for the future of Christianity in Europe. 
The most estimable Protestant bishops and clergy 
constantly speak in anxious tones about the lack of 
religion in men’s lives and fear the total suppression of 
Christianity by the dictators. ‘The Pope is known to be 
looking beyond Europe, to the missions, for the future of 
Christianity. It seems that the conditions of the first 
centuries of the Church are being renewed, that the age 
of the catacombs, of persecution and martyrdom has 
returned. Only it scarcely seems possible that the 
modern State which has abandoned Christianity can ever 
be converted like the Roman State which had never 
really known it. 

Is it necessary, however, to go back to the catacombs ? 
Is it even possible ? When we speak in this fashion and 
attempt to draw a parallel between the present time and 
the first age of the Church, we forget that history never 
repeats itself exactly, that there are always vast differen- 
ces as well as superficial similarities between one age and 
another and that the Church can never give up its 
mission to society—in which it has already succeeded to 
no small degree. ‘The Christian cannot return deliber- 
ately to the catacombs. We can only be thrust into 
them. We have a call to work in the world and must 
follow the call of God. It may indeed be considered as 
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striking by the far-seeing Christian that while we might 
indeed want the quietude and grace of the catacombs, 
pate in order to recognize clearly the will of God, we 

ave no time for such still contemplation.”* We are, 
in fact, living in a revolutionary age, and we are in the 
midst of the struggle; if we cannot dispense with the 
inner life, we must not as a rule give ourselves entirely to 
it. Moreover, we have the consolation of knowing 
that two thousand years of Christian achievement do not 
count for nothing ; their influence is real if temporarily 
obscured. 

For Christianity is stronger than it appears to be. 
The very persecution inflicted by the modern State is 
quickening the spirit of faith in men who had abandoned 
it. Catholics and Protestants are attending their churches 
in Germany in greater numbers than before and demon- 
strating against the State’s intervention, even at grave 
risk to their own freedom. If some weak ones are falling 
away, the religion of those who attend is deepening. It 
is not easy to penetrate into the closed system of Soviet 
Russia, but those who have had an opportunity to 
investigate speak of a new fervour among the people, 
encouraged by mendicant priest-apostles, and a keen 
appreciation of the religious services in the few churches 
which are allowed to remain open. It seems, too, that 
the very Catholicity of the Italian people is having a 
moderating effect on Fascism, brought inevitably under 
the influence of the religion it seeks to utilize for its own 
end. Reliable observers in Austria informed me a few 
months ago that if “Red” Vienna was only slowly return- 
ing to the Church, those who did come back were more 
earnest in the practice of religion, and that it was not 
wholly a bad sign that some who had previously been 
konfesstonslos were now professing Protestantism. If we 
compare it with a more distant age, our own stands out 
as an age of fervour. In Vienna again, says Father 


* “In die Katakombe geht auch der Christ nicht freiwillig. In sie kénnen 
wir nur gestossen werden. Wir haben den Ruf zum Werk an der Welt und 
mitissen dem Rufe Gottes folgen. Es mag gerade fiir die am tiefsten blickenden 
Christen ein Grund zu besonderer Erregung sein, dass wir zwar die Stille und 
Gnade der Katakombe brauchten, gerade um klar den Willen Gottes zu erken- 
men, dass wir aber keine Zeit zur Stille haben.’’—Michael Pfliegler, Vor der 
Entscheidung (Pustet, Salzburg, 1936), p. 110, 
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Pfliegler, there are churches where before the Reforma- 
tion only ten Holy Communions were made in a year 
and where now there are 30,000. ‘The comparison is not 
to the disadvantage of the present age.* And is not the 
presence of the J.O.C. movement, which has grown in 
membership from a group of four boys to 100,000 
young men and girls in ten years, one of the most 
powerful factors in saving France from the worst effects 
of Communism ? 

Nor are the Churches hopelessly divided. The Pope 
could not send delegates to the recent Edinburgh Con- 
ference of the Churches of the World without at once 
betraying his claim to be Christ’s representative at the 
head of the one true Church which He founded, but 
this did not prevent his following with keen sympathy 
the efforts of the Conference to find a means of uniting 
at least the various Protestant bodies. It is being 
realized, especially under stress of persecution, that there 
is more in common between the Churches than between 
any one of them and the modern secular State. In 
Germany, the papal encyclical is being passed round the 
Protestant Churches and all are praying for the pastors 
and priests who are imprisoned for their apostolic fervour. 
Karl Barth has invoked the common foundation of both 
Confessions by appealing to his fellow Protestants to form 
a united front against the persecutor by simply endeavour- 
ing to act as Christ would expect of them. There is less 
solidarity between East and West, and only lately the 
hatred of Orthodoxy for Rome has burst out in a particu- 
larly unfortunate manner in Jugo-Slavia; but there is 
a certain unity before the common foe in Soviet Russia. 

Given these presuppositions, Christianity can do a 
great deal to prevent the State from achieving its total- 
itarian aim, while supporting it in all just demands. 
Obviously, however, the work which can be performed 
through the collaboration of the different forms of 
Christianity is limited and the Catholic writer cannot 
pretend to do justice to the achievements of Protestantism 
or to suggest what the non-Catholic groups ought to 


*“Fallt der Vergleich nicht zuungunsten der Gegenwart aus.’’—Ibid., 
p. III. 
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attempt. He can, however, bear witness with real joy to 
the fact of the Protestant achievement, while indicating 
at greater length the work of the Catholic Church. 
~The Church has not abandoned the methods of 
concordats, political parties, and organization of her 
subjects in groups to influence the State, but she attaches 
less importance to these things in an age which has largely 
robbed them of their efficacy. The concordat is a bi- 
lateral treaty, binding on both parties in the natural law, 
even if the supernatural claims of the Church are rejected. 
But the National-Socialist State denies the force of law 
to anything which is said to be against the interests of the 
people ; hence it is quite easy to justify breaches of the 
concordat without formally repudiating it. It is only 
necessary to indicate by strangely acquired statistics that 
the people themselves desire a system different from that 
for which the concordat provides. Italy is in a happier 
state, but that is only because the observance of the 
concordat is more valuable to the Government than 
repudiation.* 

The State of today is rapidly abandoning, or has 
already abandoned, the party-system ; hence Mr. F. R. 
Hoare justly said two years ago, “It would seem that all 
thought of action by Catholics through the medium of 
their own political party, or through one of the existing 
parties, is an anachronism, a building on conditions that 
are slipping away.”t Something may yet be effected 
by Catholic parties which are already in existence in a 
State which retains the party-system, but the day for 
forming Catholic parties is certainly over. 

Nor can we expect a great deal from the larger organ- 
ized efforts. Where was Catholicism better organized 
than in pre-Nazi Germany, and where has organization 


* Is it necessary to show once again that the Pope and the Church retain 
their freedom, while keeping up friendly relations with the Italian State ? 
Far from being subservient, the Pope has not infrequently rebuked Fascism 
for its pagan ideas, notably in Non Abbiamo Bisogno, 1931, deplored its 
war-making fervour, and recently pointed out significant omissions con- 
cerning the encyclical on National-Socialism. There is no reason why he 
should appeal to the people to revolt against a legitimate Government 
which keeps its obligations towards Church and people, just because, 
like every other Government, it is guilty of some injustices. 

t Church and State (Burns Oates & Washbourne Ltd., 1936), p. 297- 
Papers read at the Cambridge Summer School, 1935. 
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suffered a greater blow? Five years ago the thought of 
German Catholicism suggested a picture of imposing 
demonstrations, Catholic congresses, thousands of march- 
ing youths, Catholic sport-movements, trade unions, the 
centre party, cultural groups, periodicals, Catholic 
publishing houses, organization down to the last detail, 
the wonder of the Catholic world, the envy of outsiders. 
Now the faithful are quite silent. They are to be found 
only in the churches, which indeed they fill to over- 
flowing, and where the sight of their fervour encourages 
hope for the future of Germany.* Again this is not to 
say that organization must be abandoned, but only that 
it is not the most important thing. Where it is still free 
it can do considerable good, retain the faith of many, 
and inspire them to the apostolate. 

The really important task is to get at the masses and 
through them to the State, which is absolutely dependent 
on their continued support. It was a German Catholic 
leader, Kolping, who insisted on this nearly a century ago. 
“The Church must once more return to the people, that 
the people may return to the Church.” ‘The German 
expresses the idea better: “Die Kirche wieder volk- 
stiimlicher zu machen, damit das Volk wieder kirchlicher 
werde.” ‘The principle is self-evident, but how is it to 
be applied in practice ? 

The Church must understand the people. Priests and 
those who are occupied in any way with the care of souls 
must learn to appreciate the soul of the modern working- 
man. It is not sufficient to continue in the old way, to 
assume that because human nature remains essentially the 
same it does not present important accidental differences 
from age to age. A new understanding is required and 
new methods must be applied. Therein lies the whole 
point and value of Father Pfliegler’s book, already quoted ; 
it is an attempt to understand the soul of the modern 
man in order to guide pastors of souls in their care for him. 
During the four hundred years in which he has tried to 
build a world without God, man has made for himself a 


*Cf. Deutsche Briefe (Liga Verlag, Ziirich), 25 June, 1937. (These 
letters give weekly an excellent analysis of the religious situation in 
contemporary Germany.) 
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gigantic apparatus intended to satisfy every human need 
and cure every human weakness ; through the growth of 
new forms of government he has endeavoured to safe- 
guard the interests of all members of society, and through 
social organizations he has provided for every mischance 
in human life. Yet it has failed. There is still starva- 
tion in conditions as bad as at any time in history. Man 
still exploits his fellow man and does him to death in the 
most brutal fashion. Life remains insecure, and man is 
beginning to realize it. 

Dehumanized by a century of technical progress, he 
seeks to become a man again and endeavours to fulfil the 
demands of his nature in the very technical forms with 
which he is occupied. He is naturally heroic and, in a 
machine age, finds his heroism constantly put to the test. 
“In order that the indescribably complicated mechanism 
under which we are all straining can function at all, 
millions of men have to stand at their posts and punctu- 
ally fulfil their tasks. . . . Accidents are often hindered 
and the lives of hundreds saved only through deeds which 
go beyond the limits of strict duty.”* Being rational, 
he seeks a ground for this; he tries to build up an ethos 
of Labour or he takes one ready made. That again is 
where Communism succeeds; it accepts the machine, 
glories in it, and provides a complete philosophy which, 
though materialist, does to a large extent satisfy the 
immediate demands of spiritual man. In time, of course, 
it fails and man, disillusioned and betrayed, struggles 
again to find a final and all-sufficing explanation. 

Implicit in Christianity is the complete philosophy of 
labour as there is of all human life. Christianity too is 
capable of sanctifying the machine (for, being good in 
itself, there is no reason why it should not be elevated in 
the use of redeemed humanity). Unfortunately, Chris- 
tians have previously made too much of the opposition 
between the Church and industrialism. Industrialism is 


* “Damit der unbeschreiblich komplizierte Mechanismus, in den wir alle 
eingespannt sind, uberhaupt funktioneren kann, miissen Millionen Menschen 
auf ihren Posten stehen und ihre Aufgaben piinktlich erfiillen. ... Oft 
werden Ungliicke verhindert, das Leben von Hunderten nur gerettet durch 
Leistungen téber die Grenze der Pflicht hinaus.’’—Karl Anton Prinz Rohan, 
Schichsalsstunde Europas (Leykam Verlag, Graz, 1937), p. 56. 
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the atmosphere which the worker breathes ; it cannot be 
abandoned without abandoning the whole fabric of 
modern civilization. It is far better to give reason, life, 
and soul to it ; make it endurable, and thus get rid of the 
evils associated with it. For the factory and the machine 
are not evil, but only certain accidental conditions in 
factories and the soul-destroying long-drawn-out applica- 
tion to one aspect of the machine. These things can 
be changed without destroying institutions which are 
genuinely useful for humanity. In other words, we have 
to build up a philosophy of labour, to draw out the 
implications of the Gospel and develop the teaching of 
the great social encyclicals from this aspect. Something 
of a start has been made in this direction, but there is a 
great deal still to be achieved.* 

Even though we lack a fully-worked-out philosophy in 
the revolutionary conditions of modern life, the practical 
approach to the masses must still be made. For this 
task Christian workers are needed. ‘They must be them- 
selves profound and convinced Christians if they are to 
christianize others, but they must be workers if they are 
even to understand the worker. ‘““The first and im- 
mediate apostles of the working-men must themselves 
be working-men”’, says Pius XI, and it was his genius 
which saw the solution of the problem of the masses, and 
therefore also of the relations between the Church and 
the modern State in Catholic Action. 

For Catholic Action is precisely the spiritualization of 
the masses through an apostolate of devoted souls each 
working in the appropriate milieu. For this the Pope 
has appealed, and he has not been without response to his 
call. There is the vast movement of the J.O.C., already 
mentioned, and other kindred forms of the apostolate in 
France, Belgium, and Switzerland. There is a secret 
but none the less effective apostolate in Germany. In 
Austria it is winning back many who were estranged both 
from the Church and the present leaders of the State, 
through the influence of radical socialism. In Italy it 


* An excellent approach to the problem has been made by Etienne 
Borne and Francois Henry in a little book called Le Travail et l'Homme, 
recently published by Desclée de Brouwer, Paris. It is a study of the idea 
of labour, which may well be the basis for a grandiose philosophy. 
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promises to bring a Christian people to prevail upon and 
transform an otherwise pagan State. In England there 
is becoming more expressive a certain Divine discontent 
which ought to be the beginning of a more genuine and 
fervent apostolate than that which we have so far known, 

But the enemies are many and have powerful weapons, 
Catholic Action moves slowly, and before it has succeeded 
in penetrating to the masses the catastrophe may have 
burst upon us. ‘That, in fact, is what has happened in 
Spain, and it is still too early to prophesy a completely 
happy renewal of the Catholic spirit in that country. 
What has happened there may be repeated elsewhere, 
and Pius XI has wisely insured against the failure of the 
movement which he has planned for Europe by increased 
attention to the missions which may be the outposts of a 
faith which Europe has lost. 

Not that the faith nor even the movement which 
exists to increase it can completely fail in Europe. The 
spiritualization of the masses has already gone so far that 
a nucleus will always remain to convert the pagan invaders 
of Christendom and transform the new State, until it is 
compelled by its very subjects to acknowledge the king- 
dom of Christ and the proper subordination of its power 
in all spiritual matters to the jurisdiction of Christ’s 
Vicar. The sword will be under the sword, the temporal 
power subordinated to the spiritual, and the world with 
its principalities and powers subjected to Christ. 
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BEN JONSON’S POETRY 


The Poems of Ben ‘fonson. Edited by Bernard H. Newdigate. 
Printed at the Shakespeare Head Press. (Basil Blackwell, 


Oxford. 30s. net.) 
i: poetry inevitably remains a reflection 

of the age in which it is written, but it has this 
advantage over hats and frocks: changing fashion never 
brings to it that stigma which attaches itself to the 
ephemeral thing. We may regard the language of 
Chaucer as unfamiliar and even, in some part, clumsy, 
but we do not scorn it as ridiculous. We do not make 
the type of comparison between the work of T. S. Eliot 
and 1 of Langland, for example, which sartorial 
critics make between the garments of 1937 and those of 
a century ago. In both cases, it is true, there is an 
external change, but in that of poetry it is more lightly 
worn. Its spiritual essence is immutable and belongs to 
an eternal present rather than to past, present, and future ; 
its manner is merely dialectic. Nevertheless, because good 
poetry does wear the livery of its age we can recognize 
each period of history as a microcosm of the whole. It 
is the function of poetry to interpret the contemporary 
world through an expression of those truths and motivating 
forces which are common to all eras and to all mankind. 
It must be consistently aware of what the Greeks so 
succinctly called the 7d én. Clothes, on the other 
hand, apart from their primary, but psychologically less 
important, use are seldom “aware” of anything beyond 
the immediate environment and foibles of their own 
particular year or decade, the essence of the material 
impact of the time on its spiritual condition. 

The poetry of Ben Jonson is typical, I think, of this 
truth. Unmistakably seventeenth century in temper 
and flavour, it nevertheless creates in the reader’s mind a 
strange sense of adventure into many ages. At one 
moment we walk familiarly into the scenes which met 
the eyes of Jonson’s own beloved Horace and at another, 
somehow, we are boarding a London Transport bus from 
a pavement that disappeared three centuries ago. An 
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exciting experience which has too often been side-tracked 
by the lazy contemplation of Ben Jonson as merely a 
playwright with a gift for throwing off occasional elegant 
verses destined to amuse or flatter his more distinguished 
contemporaries. Such a contemplation is not, of course, 
wholly unjustified. Ben Jonson was a playwright and a 
very good one; he was also—in obedience to the vogue 
and vice of his age—a perpetrator of nauseating verse- 
encumbered absurdities directed towards those persons 
whom he genuinely admired, or from whom he might 
expect some favour and advantage. He was living in the 
childhood of Protestantism and the period when monu- 
ments and tombstones proclaimed all men immaculate 
once they were wrapped in cleansing cerements. 


All-vertuous HERBERT ! on whose every part 
Truth might spend all her voyce, Fame all her art. 


But, in fairness, it must be said that this type of verse 
forms only a small proportion of the great bulk of Jonson’s 
work, most of it residing in that section which comes 
under the general heading of “Epigrams” dedicated 
“To the Most Noble William, Earl of Pembroke”, 
although, of course, there is enough to be found in 
Under-W ood, including the somewhat ridiculous An 
Epigram to the Queene, then Lying in, 1630. But in 
this same collection Under-Wood there is much of 
Jonson’s best and most important poetry, notably in the 
elegies (which some authorities—wrongly, I believe— 
attribute to Donne), wherein we find not only the 
essential poet but the essential Jonson, the Jonson who 
wished to be another Horace, and the Jonson who comes 
nearest to Shakespeare. In one of these elegies he 


writes : 
Let me be what I am, as Virgil cold, 
As Horace fat ; or as Anacreon old ; 
No Poet’s verses yet did ever move, 
Whose Readers did not thinke he was in love. 


Assuredly almost all Jonson’s verse convinces us that 
he was in love, and especially with the world and with 
love, and—like most men in their happier moods—with 
himself. From the circumstances and experience of love 
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and love-making he would ever draw the uttermost of its 
literary and human values : 


That Love’s a bitter sweet, I ne’re conceive 
Till the sower Minute comes of taking leave, 
And then I taste it. But as men drinke up 
In hast the bottome of a med’cin’d Cup, 
And take some sirrup after ; so doe I 

To put all relish from my memorie 

Of parting, drowne it in the hope to meet 
Shortly againe : and make our absence sweet. 


In such lines, so it seems to me, lies the whole secret of 
all Jonson’s inspiration, attitude, and philosophy when 


they are reduced—and I say “reduced” advisedly—to the 


medium of verse. Everywhere in his work he scorns and 
escapes that metaphysical embroidery, both of spirit and 
language, which characterizes nearly all his predecessors 
and certainly all his more considerable successors in the 
practice of written English poetry. His approach to any 
problem or experience is primitive and direct. He will 
have nothing to do—despite the satirical make-up of his 
nature—with that tedious theorizing which was as 
typical of his age as it is of our own. Even his satire is 
consistently blunt rather than sophisticated. Even his 
flattering addresses to “‘men of consequence” are those 
of the scholar rather than of the courtier. Always his 
sense of beauty is economical and objective, preferring 
the clear-cut, lapidary and geometrical to the decorative 
and arithmetic. In him is all the shyness and reticence 
of the North allied to the Greek and thrifty spirit of the 
Mediterranean from which ultimately and inevitably he 
draws his traditional culture. Very modern—because 
very old—is his typical Vision of Beauty, the last lines 
of which exactly express my meaning : 


A skeine of silke without a knot ! 
A fair march made without a halt ! 
A curious form without a fault ! 

A printed booke without a blot ! 

All beauty, and without a spot ! 


Jonson belonged to the middle age of the Renaissance, 
and in England that which budded with St. ‘Thomas More 
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and Erasmus found its rather bruised fruit in Jonson and the 
Shakespeare of the later plays. Calvinism and Catholicism, 
struggling for breath in an alien atmosphere, were leavinga 
strange negative mark on the seventeenth-century writers: 
a certain absence of freedom and an uncertainty of primal 
values. Throughout Jonson’s work one senses the con- 
flict beteeen the old innocent Rabelaisan Catholicism and 
the licence reacting against the new Puritanism. To-day, 
three centuries later, we find an interesting parallel in 
the work of modern poets: the conflict between the old 
Protestantism—in Jonson’s day still young—and the new 
Paganism, which is really that most antique of all human 
experiences the Fall, now expressing itself through 
economic rather than moral theories, mechanistic rather 
than spiritual values. Compare Jonson’s lines, “An 


Epigram addressed to John Williams”, the lord keeper : 


That you have seene the pride, beheld the sport, 
And all the games of Fortune, plaid at Court ; 
View’d there the mercat, read the wretched rate 
At which there are, would sell the Prince and State : 
That scarce you hear a publike voyce alive, 
But whisper’d Counsells, and those only thrive ; 
Yet are got off thence, with cleare mind, and hands 
To lift to heaven : who is’t not understands 
Your happinesse, and doth not speake you blest, 
To see you set apart thus from the rest, 
T’obtaine of God, what all the lande should aske ? 
A Nation’s sinne got pardon’d ! ’twere a taske 
Fit for Bishop’s knees! O bow them oft 
My Lord, till felt grief make our stone hearts soft, 
And wee doe weepe, to water, for our sinne. 
He that in such a flood as we are in 
Of riot, and consumption knowes the way, 
To teach the people how to fast and pray, 
And doe their penance to avert God’d rod, 
He is the Man, the Favorite of God. 


with those of a modern poet, Louis MacNeice : 
We with our Fair pitched among the feathery clover 


Are always cowardly and never sober, 
Drunk with steam-organs, thigh-rub and cream-soda 
—We cannot remember enemies in this valley. 
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As chestnut candles turn to conkers, so we 
Knock our brains together, extravagantly, 
Instead of planting them to make more trees 


—Who have not as yet sampled God’s malice. 


But to us urchins playing with paint and filth 
A prophet scanning the road on the hither hills 
Might utter the old warning of the old sin 
-——Avenging youth threatening an old war. 


Crawling down like lava or termites 

Nothing seduces, nothing dissolves, nothing affrights 

You who scale off masks and smash the purple lights 
—But I will escape with my dog, on the far side of the Fair. 


The work of both these poets despite their three 
hundred years’ separation in time is recognizable as 
coming from a common source and womb: the English 
timbre of the English tongue. Only the ethos has changed. 

How fitting that this year which brings the ter- 
centenary of Jonson’s death should be distinguished by 
the publication of a superb edition of his poems. The 
Poems of Ben ‘Fonson, ably eclited with a scholarly Preface 
by Mr. Bernard Newdigate, has been published by 
Basil Blackwell, and beautifully printed and produced by 
the Shakespeare Head Press. This is the first separate 
and complete volume of Jonson’s poems which has 
appeared. The great collected editions of his works which 
have previously been published contained all the plays 
but not all the poems. That the poet rather than the 
playwright is the real Jonson is a fact which is gradually 
becoming more and more appreciated, and we are there- 
fore deeply indebted to Mr. Newdigate for having given 
us this precious volume, which has obviously cost him 
tremendous research and patience. Incidentally the book 
is enriched by an appendix providing invaluable notes on 
the text—a volume, in short, which Jonson, to repeat 
two lines already quoted, would have described as : 


A printed booke without a blot ! 
All beauty, and without a spot ! 


The three hundred years which have elapsed since the 
poet’s death and their literary history remind the student 
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of English verse, in almost startling fashion, that Jonson, 
together with Donne, stood as strong milestones marking 
the end of one period and the beginning of another, 
Grandchildren of the ““New Learning”’, they were grand- 
fathers of the Romantics, through whom they passed on 
a tradition which, though different in temper, has now 
been largely embraced by our own contemporary poets. 
Jonson also marked that transitional period which 
Shakespeare began and Blake ended (Blake was born one 
hundred and twenty years after Jonson’s death), a period 
which separated the Catholic mediaeval poets from the 
modern Catholics andthe modern Communists. In Jonson 
the Catholic vision was strong, as is most evident, of course, 
in his Poems of Devotion. His To the Holy Trinitie and A 
Hymne to God the Father are essentially mid-fifteenth 
century in flavour and might have been written by 
Lydgate at his best. One supects, too, that he was 
intimately acquainted with the sequences of St. ‘Thomas 
Aquinas. The economy of word and phrase and the cut- 
diamond quality of the technique are typically Thomist : 


Heare me, O God ! 
A broken heart, 
Is my best part ; 
Use still thy rod 
That I may prove, 
Therein, thy Love. 


Clearer still may the influence be seen in the Latin 
Satire on the Puritans, which Jonson wrote in a copy of 
Lucretius. The first lines are : 


Surge Musa 

Non confusa 

Non est labor sanus 
dic percité 

& polité 

Quid sit Puritanus. 


At the same time Jonson was not uninfluenced by the 
presence of the Puritanism as well as of the rebellion against 
Puritanism which stamped and confused seventeenth- 
century England. A man, unless he be cloistered, can 
but absorb much of the atmosphere of his time and 
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environment. The following Epigram XXI On Reformed 
Gam’ster could scarcely have been written at any other 
period in history, although it might have come from 
almost any cultured hand of that period : 


Lord, how is Gam’ster chang’d ! his haire close cut ! 
His neck fenc’d round with ruffe ! his eyes halfe shut ! 
His clothes two fashions off, and poore ! his sword 
Forbidd’ his side ! and nothing, but the word 
Quick in his lips ! who hath this wonder wrought ? 
The late tame bastinado. So I thought. 
What severall wayes men to their calling have ! 
The bodies stripes, I see, the soule may save. 


But such lines, of course, belong to the lesser Jonson 
and, so far as the general public is concerned, the lesser- 
known Jonson, which is, perhaps, all to the good. The 
popular Jonson, the Jonson of the lyrics and the songs 
made widely known by their presence in the plays and 
masques, is fortunately the authentic poet. But this 
leads to the question of how far Jonson’s work is popular 
today. The answer can be made as a generalization. No 
verse is popular today. Jonson is no better or worse off 
in this respect than other poets. ‘The main reason, I 
believe, is that the teaching of English literature is, and 
has been for a great number of years, not only inadequate 
but thoroughly bad. In the majority of our schools, 
English, and poetry in particular, has been taught by 
men and women whose knowledge and love of the 
language is either luke-warm or merely academic. ‘The 
religious aspect of Paradise Lost, the historical aspect of 
Shakespeare’s Henry IV, the patriotic “urge” of some lesser 
nineteenth-century verse, have too long provided the 
primary motives for a study of English literature. Artistic 
and human values have been set aside. Children, par- 
ticularly boys, respond at once to poetry, but their 
instinctive love of it is only too easily stifled by vain 
repetitions and false methods. 

Jonson has seldom provided a “school subject”. 
Fortunately he is not persona grata with examination 
authorities, but this hasnot prevented him from sharing the 


fate of those who are. Drink to Me Only with Thine Eyes, 
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heard, perhaps, at a school concert and cherished for its 
lively lilt and faint eroticism, is all that the average boy 
or girl really knows of Jonson’s work; or should we add 
the Hymne to Cynthia? 

But if academic and literary problems, as such, be of 
such value in imparting a knowledge of the beauties 
of English literature, I suggest to the education and 
examination authorities that Jonson provides a rich field 
for exploration. Few poets have been more puzzling, 
Unsigned MSS., the question of the identity of persons 
about whom or to whom many of his poems were written, 
the problems attaching to the authorship of work attri- 
buted to him or created by him and attributed to another: 
all such puzzles must be of the greatest fascination to the 
professorial mind. To take one example. Who wrote the 
four elegies in Under-Wood? One of them appeared 
in the 1633 edition of Donne’s poems and Professor 
Herford definitely assigns them all to Donne. He argues 
that the temper of these elegies is typical of Donne. The 
subject of each is Woman, who, according to Herford, 
provoked a “‘mystic passion” in Donne, whereas Jonson’s 
admiration of her was purely intellectual. Such a 
criticism contains but a half-truth and is hardly fair to 
Jonson who, of his very nature as a poet, could, as the 
mood or circumstance took him, be passionate, cynical, 
frivolous, and intellectual in turn. It is true that many 
passages in the Elegies are reminiscent of Donne, but no 
more so than the works of any poet can on occasion be 
closely compared with that of another. I fear that Pro- 
fessor Herford’s examination of these poems has been some- 
what superficial and fails to betray knowledge of a poet’s 
spiritual and psychological “make-up”. Having always 
maintained that the elegies are the work of Jonson, | 
was delighted to find that Mr. Bernard Newdigate has 
included them in his collection of the poems, and also 
briefly discourses on the subject in his admirable Preface, 
wherein he seems to be thoroughly in support of the 
Jonsonian authorship. 

It is interesting to note, too, that Mr. Newdigate has 
included for the first time in a collected volume of the 
poet’s work the famous ode beginning “If men and 
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tymes were now” taken from the Harleian manuscript 
4064 and from the Bodleian Rawlinson poet, 31. Theode 
in either manuscript is unsigned, but, as Mr. Newdigate 

ints out, it immediately follows a copy of Jonson’s first 
Ode to Himselfe which is also unsigned. Both complain 
bitterly and angrily of the indifference displayed by the 
poet’s contemporaries towards his work. 

Touching this ode “If men and tymes were now’, we 
discover in its beautiful last lines another problem, but 
one that is more poetic and religious than literary. 
Jonson, with a typical Caroline shamefacedness and love 
of classical allusion, has been referring to Minerva : 


Yet since the bright and wise 
Minerva deignes 
Uppon so humbled earth to cast her eyes . . . 


when suddenly he concludes with lines of a totally different 
allusion in which, like an ancient and beloved image, Our 
Lady seems to stand out from the gloom of the angry 
poem. To her he appeals, to her whose dowry England is. 
Again he is linking himself with Lydgate and the fifteenth- 
century poets : 


Throw holy virgen then 
Thy Christall shield 

About this Ile and charme the round, as when 
Thou mad’st in open field 

The rebell Gyants stoupe, and Gorgon envy yield : 


Cast reverence if not feare 
Throughout their generall brests 
And by their taking let it once appeare 
Who worthie come, who not, to be witts Pallace guests. 


Why this seemingly abrupt turning of the eyes to the 
Mother of God? I have discovered no satisfactory 
solution in any commentary, but suggest that possibly it 


lies in the first three lines of the ode: 


If men and tymes were now 
Of that true force 
As when they both were great .. . 


which might refer, judging from internal evidence pro- 
vided by Jonson’s work as a whole, to any one of four 
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great historical periods: (1) the Greek civilization; 
(2) the Classical Roman era; (3) the Elizabethan years « 
or (4) the Ages of Faith. Taking these first lines of the 
ode in conjuction with the last stanza, one is almost 
forced to the conclusion that Jonson is thinking, rather 
ruefully, of that great age when his country was every- 
where known as Mary’s Dowry. That the poet had a 
deep devotion to Our Lady i is clearly indicated by The 
Ghyrlond of the Blessed Virgin Marie, which is certainly 
one of the loveliest of his poems, charged with sincerity, 
profound feeling, and the highest poetic flights. (I cannot 
bring myself to believe, as Mr. Mendioms suggests in his 
Notes, that the poem “‘may have been written under the 
influence of the Queen or of Catholic friends, like the 
Digbys”.) Apart from its subject, the poem is a master- 
piece of technique and verbal agility. As it is also 
typically Jonsonian it is worth while quoting here in 
full :* 
Here are five letters in this blessed Name 
Which, chang’d, a five-fold mysterie designe, 
The M, the Myrtle, 4, the Almonds clame, 
R, Rose, I, Ivy, E, Sweet Eglantine. 
These forme thy Ghyrlond. Whereof Myrtle green, 
The gladdest-ground to all the numbered-five, 
Is so implexed, and laid in, between, 
As Love, here studied to keep Grace alive. 


The second string is the sweet Almond bloome 
Ymounted high upon Selinis crest : 

As it, alone (and onely it), had roome, 
To knit thy Crowne, and glorifie the rest. 


The third, is from the garden call’d the Rose, 
The Eye of flowers, worthy, for his scent, 

To top the fairest Lillie, now, that growes, 
With wonder on the thorny regiment. 


The fourth is humble /vy, interset, 
But lowlie laid, as on the earth asleep. 
Preserved, in her antique bed of vert, 
No faith’s more firme, or flat, then, where’t doth 
creepe. 
* The original of this poem is signed ‘‘B.I.”’, and it has sometimes been 


suggested that Jonson is not the author. Judging by the technique, I am 
morally certain of my assertion that he is.—E. C. 
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But, that which summes all, is the Eglantine, 
Which, of the field is clep’d the sweetest brier, 
Inflam’d with ardor to that mystick Shrine, 
In Moses bush, un-wasted in the fire. 


Thus, Love, and Hope, and burning Charitie, 
(Divinest graces) are so entermixt 

With od’rous sweets, and soft humilitie, 
As if they’ ador’d the Head, whereon th’are fixt. 


Professor Saintsbury in his Manual of English Prosody 
has described Jonson as “a great practical prosodist”. 
The poem just quoted bears out to the full the validity 
of the opinion. It is an almost perfect example of the 
iambic decasyllabic metre used in such a way that it serves 
the poet’s mood and individual manner, his “fingering” 
rather than the strict written laws of prosody. Much the 
same applies to Jonson’s use of the s¢rzct common measure 
as in To Celia: 


Drink té / me on/ly with / thine eyes 


—which begins with a trochee and thereafter continues 
in strict iambics. 

According to Drummond, Jonson declared the decasyl- 
labic couplet to be the “bravest sort of verse’? while 
objecting to Donne “not keeping the accent” and, for 
some obscure reason, to Spenser’s metre. Be that as it 
may, he himself made excellent use of the ten-syllabled 
couplet although he was not, perhaps, so happy in it as 
as in the more classic form of the lyric as in Eccho’s song 
from Cynthia’s Revells : 


Slow, slow, fresh fount, keepe time with my salt teares ; 
Yet slower, yet, o faintly gentle springs : 
List to the heavy part the musique beares, 
Woe weepes out her division, when shee sings. 
Droupe hearbs, and flowres ; 
Fall grief in showres ; 
Our beauties are not ours : 
O, I could still 
(Like melting snow upon some craggie hill) 
drop, drop, drop, drop, 
Since nature’s pride is, now, a wither’d daffodil. 
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I have already mentioned Jonson’s great love of Horace, 
His English rendering of the Ars Poetica is one of the most 
brilliant tours de force in literature. Written in rhymed 
decasyllabic couplets, it never seems to falter for an 
instant throughout the whole of its considerable length, 
and more astonishing still is the vital impression it gives 
of original work. From the point of view of technique 
and prosody it 7s original, mt provides a literary flavour 
which would be recognizable as contemporary in almost 
any period and in any country. It is in fact a poem as 
creative as it is interpretative. Take any three or four 
lines at random and remark how simple and effortless their 
flow, how suggestive of familiar colour and movement : 


Thespis is said to be the first found out 

The Tragedie, and carried it about, 

Till then unknowne, in Carts, wherein did ride 
Those that did sing, and act: their faces dy’d 
With lees of Wine. 


Jonson also wrote a commentary on the Ars Poetica, 
but this, unfortunately, was destroyed in the burning of 
his library. 

Of the poet’s other renderings of Horace almost as 
much can be said in their praise, particularly in the case 
of the translation of Vitae Rusticae Laudes. Evidently 
composed with much feeling and enjoyment, the English 
again reads like an original. ‘The spiritual kinship which 
so obviously existed between Horace and Jonson no doubt 
made this relatively easy. It is of no small interest to 
note that the opening lines : 


Happie is he, that from all Businesse cleare, 
As the old race of Mankind were, 

With his own Oxen tills his Sire’s left lands 
And is not in the Usurer’s hands .. . 


are Clearly echoed, some years later, in Alexander Pope’s 


Solitude, which begins : 


Happy the man, whose wish and care 
A few paternal acres bound, 
Gontent to breathe his native air 

In his own ground, 
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But to whom was Pope indebted ? To Horace, or to 
Jonson ¢ 

Pursuing the idea of Jonson, who collected his poems 
under the titles of Zhe Forrest, Under-Wood, and 
Timber, Mr. Newdigate has gathered under the 
analagous title of Drift-Wood an anthology of divers 
poems, not hitherto appearing together, which he de- 
scribes as “flotsam and jetsam saved and gathered from 
the flood of Time”. “Flotsam and jetsam” is perhaps a 
rather curious way of describing a collection which con- 
tains—besides the two famous odes To Himself and 
the one already discussed, “If men and tymes were 
now”’—such important poems as To the Memory of My 
Beloved, The Author, Mr. William Shakespeare, The 
Vision of Ben Jonson, and the Expostulation with Inigo 
Jones. ‘This last is of much historical interest, since 
it found its conception in a minor—or should we say 
major ?—tragedy of Jonson’s life. Inigo Jones had long 
been associated with Jonson in the staging of the masques, 
and when, after some years of poverty and ill-health, the 
poet was commissioned to write Love’s Triumph through 
Callipolio and Chlortdia, he again had Inigo Jones as an 
associate. The situation was something more than 
delicate, for it aroused the furious jealousy which had 
afflicted Jonson for many years. Jones demanded that his 
name should have precedence over Jonson’s on the title- 
page of the new masques. The poet’s reply is contained 
in The Expostulation which stands, in fact, as a long 
string of brilliant invective, high-coloured satire, and, 
occasionally, ill-bred abuse. 


. . wee all knowe 

The maker of the properties ! in summe 

The Scene! the Ingine! but he now is come 
To be the Musique-Master! Fabler, too ! 

Hee is, or would-bee, the mayne Dominus doo— 
All, i? the worke! And so shall still, for Ben: 

Bee Inigo, the whistle and his men ! 
Hee’s waine on his feete, now ; hee sayes! and can 

Swimme without Corke! Why, thanke the good Queen Anne 
I am too fatt, to’ envy him. Hee too leane 

To be worth envy. 


Vol. 201 Y 
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- There can be no doubt that Jonson’s anger was in part 
righteous, and there.is consolation in its having expressed 
itself with such a wealth of amusing and heated words, 
At the same time the sensitive student of the rare Ben 
will inevitably regret the general flavour of this, and 
similar, poems as unfortunate lapses on the part of a poet 
famous for a sense of humour and kindly wit. 

Finally, what place can we allot to Jonson in the great 
hierarchy of English poets down the centuries? The 
answer is not difficult to find. It must be remembered 
that he was living in an age distinguished for great poets, 
Give him fourth place in the high company of his lifetime 
and we shall do him no injustice. There we can find no 
other excelling names than those of Shakespeare, Milton, 
and Donne. And before that time who is there but 
Chaucer ? Of Jonson’s successors we can perhaps name 
a half-dozen or so greater than he, among whom are, 
certainly, Shelley, Keats, Wordsworth, Tennyson, and 
Gerard Manley Hopkins. 

There are critics who would deny Jonson any place 
among the major poets, but they have yet to explain what 
they mean by a major poet. Too often the title is given 
only to the good creator whose work contains a number of 
very long poems ; whereas it should be given—if it must 
be given at all—to those crasftsmen in verse who, with the 
vision of genius, most truly, beautifully, and vividly express 
their own time in the terms of alltime. If that definition 
be valid, then Jonson undoubtedly stands the test. He 
was an inheritor of time as well as a a What he 
glimpsed through the smoke and heard above the clamor- 
ous voices and laughter of the Mermaid Tavern that also 
Shakespeare saw and heard. Need more be said ? 


EcERTON CLARKE. 
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LETTERS FROM THE FITZHERBERT 
PAPERS 


letters form a selection of Mrs. Fitzherbert’s 
letters in the eighteen-twenties and ’thirties to her 
beloved adopted daughter Minnie Seymour. Full of 
gossip and humour, they illustrate the somewhat exalted 
circle in which she continued to live while her husband, 
George IV, was on the throne. He had, of course, long 
abandoned her, but other members of the Royal Family 
found in her a friend and confidante. The Duke of 
York remained devoted to her. William IV, on ascend- 
ing the throne, was apprised that she was his sister-in- 
law, however illegally, and took every measure to recog- 
nize her and invite her during his visits to the Pavilion 
at Brighton. She did her best to soothe matters between 
the monarch and the illegitimate sons of the Crown. 
The Earl of Munster had been an aspirant for Minnie’s 
hand, but this had been negatived by both Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert and George IV. Hence the great interest which 
that monarch took in her marriage to Colonel Dawson 
Damer. Minnie’s letter to the King appears in its 
place—a model of respectful courtesy to one who 
regarded her with far greater kindness than he had shown 
to the Princess Charlotte. 

Great names of Society figure in the letters, which 
show that good-natured Mrs. Fitzherbert could enjoy 
hearing in old age that Mrs. de Crespigny had snubbed 
her old rival Lady Hertford! Beside Minnie, Marianne 
Smythe, another adopted daughter, seemed to receive 
very much less consideration from Mrs. Fitzherbert, 
who was only too glad, if the funds could be found, to 
marry her off to Mr. Jerningham. ‘There was a profound 
difference between the two adopted daughters. Minnie 
Seymour was brought up as an Anglican while Marianne 
Smythe remained a Catholic. 

It is not necessary to recall Mrs. Fitzherbert’s romance 
or the secret wedding which made her the first wife of 
George IV in 1785. It was by such determined acts that 
she showed her fundamental Catholicism when she 
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found herself against the wall. In her letters there is no 
religious savour, but it must be remembered that she did 
not share her faith with her adopted daughter, who was 
responsible for the beautiful kneeling figure of Mrs, 
Fitzherbert in the Catholic Church of St. John Baptist 
in Brighton. Be it remembered that within that 
sanctuary the image of Mrs. Fitzherbert carries the three 
wedding-rings to which she was entitled, allying her with 
the families of Weld, Fitzherbert, and Guelph. In 
this century Minnie Seymour’s two surviving daughters 
added their names to the marble. 


Mrs. FirzHersert TO Minney SEYMOUR 


(Sherwood, 1 Aug., 1822.] 


Your letter from Bruxelles, my dearest Mini, was a most real 
satisfaction. Your journey having been so very pleasant delighted 
me very much. My thoughts have never been absent from you. 
I may say I have travelled the whole way with you. I am now 
looking forward to your arrival at Dresden and the joy your sister 
will have at seeing both you and Gecrge. Pray let me hear often 
from you. I will write to you every week and tell you all the news 
I can pick up. I am sure you will be delighted at Fred’s having 
at last got sooof. Capt. Meynell called upon me the day after it 
was settled. I must say I do not think he ever would have had it, 
had not Lady Hertford interfered. She told Lord Hertford that 
upon Fred’s marriage* her Ld Hertford had mentioned his wish to 
do something for Fred and that she hoped he would do the same 
for him as had been done for Horace. She likewise (in considera- 
tion of what she herself had given up to him) hoped he would 
allow Lady Elizabeth and Lady Isabella Hattont five hundred 
a year as they were both very poor. She also added it was his own 
family she pleaded for, and Lord Hertford promised her wishes 
should be complied with. I must say she has behaved most 
generously and I expressed so to Mr. Meynell who I rather think 
came to me at her suggestion. Lord Robert} was desired to 
write to Fred to inform him of it and I think was to be employed 
to put the money into the funds. 

Your friend Harriet§ I saw yesterday. She told me she had 
written you a long account of her proceedings. We had very 


* Frederick Seymour, m. Lady Mary Gordon, 1822. 

+ Daughters of the first Marquis of Hertford. 

t Lord Robert Seymour. | 

§ Daughter of Lord Glengall; m. Lord Belfast, Dec. 1822. 
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near quarrelled. She behaved so ill to that poor man, who has 
the temper of an Angel to bearit. All she pleaded for was that the 
Marriage should be kept a perfect secret from the public, but 
when I found Lady Glengall was having the marriage settlement 
drawn up, secrecy was quite at an end and they have now agreed 
that as soon as he goes to Ireland to settle his money affairs, he is to 
be at liberty to proclaim it and I conclude it will take place about 
November. I have seen a good deal of him lately and I really 
think there does not exist a more amiable person—exceedingly 
attached to her, very good sense, very excellent character and one 
of the best disposed and best tempered men I ever knew. [I really 
think no person has so great a chance of happiness as she may look 
forward to. She is not in love, but I do not think knows anything 
about being so nor do I think she ever will be so with anyone but 
she acknowledges she likes him better than any one else and has 
the highest opinion of him in every respect. As soon as they 
are married they will go to Paris for the winter and mean to remain 
abroad for two or three years. Both mother and daughter feel 
very awkward about all that has taken place about the trial that I 
am not surprised at it. Harriet says I am in love with Belfast. I 
certainly do think with regard to them he is quite perfection and 
they are now both come round to my way of thinking. 

Ld Ancrum* is very much smitten with yr. friend Lady E. 
Grey.t People suspected he would have proposed to her before 
she left town. He is I understand to visit them in the north and 
then probably it will take place. Poor Lady Seymour called 
upon me yesterday and brought her poor little Baby. I never 
saw anything so deplorable, tho’ she says he is a great deal better so 
much so that they all go down into Cheshire on Wednesday next. 
It does not appear possible to me that the child can live. I had 
intended going to Cheltenham on the 12th, but I have put it off 
for another week. I was so very comfortable here that I dislike 
leaving the place. Mary and I have never dined alone but twice 
since I came here. My friends are very kind to me and I have 
constant society. I only want you of the party to make it perfec- 
tion. Ld. Glengall calls very often. I am not flattered by that 
as it is only for sake’s sake. Harriet says now he has not you to 
flirt with he takes up with Mary. Yesterday he, Harriet, Belfast 
—came by water and staid some time. Charlotte Bagot has been 
with me for the last two days. She leaves me on Wednesday and 
tonight she and Mary may go with me to the Opera. I under- 
stand it is the last night. ‘Today I have twelve people to dinner, 
a party that would not quite suit you, Duke of Richmond, Ld. 


* M. Lady Cecil Talbot. t M. Samuel Whitbread. 
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St. Helens, Lady de Clifford and all the whist party. The King? 
goes the end of this week to Scotland. I saw the Duket yesterday, 
He says he told him he should certainly answer your letter but 
I daresay in the hurry of his journey he will not do it, tho’ by 
all accounts he is very much pleased and you are in high favour at 
this moment. I don’t think I have written so long a letter for 
many months, but when I feel I am conversing with you my 
dearest Mini, I never know when to leave off. You shall hear from 
me again this day week. ‘Tomorrow I am going to Hampton 
Court to see all your family. A thousand times God bless and 
preserve you, my dearest Girl. 


[Cheltenham, 25 Aug., 1822.] 


Here we have been a week. You would not know the place. 
It is so improved and we have got a very delightful house and 
everything comfortable. I hope I shall be benefitted by the waters, 
for nothing on earth can be more dull and stupid. Millions of 
people here but such a group I never beheld. Except Lady 
Willoughby the Charlemonts and Ravenscrofts, there actually is 
not a human being I ever saw before mais n’importe. I am doing 
penance but I hope I shall hereafter feel the good effects. When! 
left town Ld. Glengall and his Mother and Belfast were going to 
Ireland and Harriet going to spend the time of their absence with 
Lady Riversdale. As soon as they return from Ireland my Lady 
and Harriet are to go to Paris and Belfast is to follow and they 
mean to be married there. Everybody is enraged at this proceed- 
ing after all the trouble there has been, but Lady Glengall told me 
in confidence that Harriet must and would go to Paris to get 
some corsets made which could not be done here, that her shape 
absolutely in every respect depended upon it. What a sad thing! 
I understand it is much worse than is perceptible. She now looks 
very graciously to Lord Belfast and we all agree that she now 
likes him extremely. Indeed he is very deserving. The day 
before I left town Lord de Clifford made me go to see Miss 
Consindine’s wedding clothes. Nothing very particular but the 
presents Ld. de Clifford and Russell’s family have made her are 
beautiful. I have just seen Irby who is come for a day or two and 
inquired very kindly after you as did Waldegrave who has offered 
to be my Fag whenever he can be of any use to me. Don’t you 
think with him and my next door neighbour Lady Blackwood ! 
shall be perfectly happy? I am sure you must have been sadly 
shocked at the tragical end of poor Ld. Londonderry. How | 
do pity her tho’ I hear she bears up most wonderfully. 


* George IV. t Duke of York. 
t Lord Castlereagh committed suicide 12 Aug., 1822. 
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(Brighton, 6 Sept., 1824.] 


In consequence of the heat the Duke* wrote me word yesterday 
he had put off his party to Ld. Hertford’s till the end of the week. 
This being the cause, I suppose Horace will not be in such a 
hurry to return. Lady Hertford left this place some days ago. 
She inhabited one of the largest houses here but was quite alone 
and nobody saw her. She sent to Mrs. de Crespigny to ask her to 
tea but that great lady sent an excuse saying she had Col. Whalley 
and Mr. Wall with her and could not have that honour. Think of 
Lady Hertford making up to Mrs. de Crespigny. I was as much 
surprised to hear of Beauchamp’st arrival at Paris as I was to hear of 
his arriving in London two or three days after you left it. What 
does it all mean? It is quite beyond my comprehension. 


Minney Seymour To THE FourtTu 
; [13 July, 1825.] 
My dearest Sir, 


I feel how very great a liberty I am guilty of in intruding upon 
your Majesty’s time, yet more so when I am led to do so by the 
desire I have of expressing feelings, which I have reason to fear may 
be displeasing to your Majesty, towards whom from my peculiar 
position [ am more bound than any other human being by the 
very strongest ties of gratitude, respects and attachment. Your 
Majesty’s great goodness and parental conduct, which com- 
menced with my earliest years and has been graciously extended to 
me to this present moment, only increases the pain and embar- 
rassment I feel in beginning on a subject, which may meet with the 
disapprobation of Your Majesty, and I can only implore you to 
look with indulgence on a letter written in the most trying 
moment of my life, when I stand most in need of all my strength 
of mind and possess so little, and feeling as I do how inadequate are 
my powers to describe the contending emotions, I labour under, 
and how impossible it is for me to write on this subject with all the 
deference and respects due to Your Majesty. Your Majesty was, 
I am aware, made acquainted five years since with an attachment 
that had existed for some time between Col. Dawson and myself 
and, when Your Majesty was applied to, justly concurred in the 
opinion, which was felt on the subject by my own family, but more 
particularly by her, to whom I have ever owed more than a 
daughter’s gratitude and affection. After a period of three years, 
during which interval my judgment has been unbiassed and I 
have been at perfect liberty to decide upon the nature of my own 
feelings, I must make the confession to Your Majesty that they are 

* Duke of York. +t Beauchamp Seymour. 
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but confirmed in the preference I have alluded to, though I have 
made every effort to conquer them, alive as I have been to all the 
disadvantages which have presented themselves, but still more so 
from knowing to be in opposition to the wishes of those I most love 
and value. It would be disingenuous in me to attempt to conceal 
from Your Majesty that time has not reconciled Mama or my 
brothers to the step, upon which my future happiness depends, 
tho’ it may have made them withdraw the opposition, every 
consideration allied with their interest for me had made them 
so long continue. I dare not entreat that Your Majesty should 
so far condescend as to add so important a favour to the in- 
numerable ones, you have already lavished upon me, by affording 
that sanction and support on a subject (which with all my decided 
opinions upon) I know that Your Majesty must condemn tho’ 
until I do so, I should throw myself at Your Majesty’s feet and 
supplicate you not to withdraw the countenance and protection 
from one, whose earliest impressions have been those of the 
warmest filial gratitude and affection and are distinct from those 
which I must ever esteem as Your Majesty’s most devoted, 


attached and dutiful servant 
MARY G. E. SEYMOUR. 


I must again entreat Your Majesty’s forgiveness for having ad- 
dressed him, but which I trust will be granted, as soon as he feels 
how impossible it is for me to alter what I have expressed, to be 
communicated to Your Majesty through a less direct channel. | 
do not presume to ask for an answer from Your Majesty, but I 
implore him to recollect how much happiness or misery are in his 
hands and how predominant the latter (former ?) feeling will be 
should I meet with a repetition of all the affection, condescension 
and kindness that have been so gratefully experienced by me for so 
long a series of years and which so independently of Your Majesty’s 
exalted position will never be made up to me under any circum- 
stances. 


On 3 August, 1825, Minney Seymour married George 
Dawson Damer. Mrs. Fitzherbert wrote constantly to 
her during her honeymoon. 

[Buxton, 7 Sept., 1825.] 

I hope you are at this moment safely arrived. I watched 
the weather all day on Tuesday the day here was beautiful and I 
trust you had a good passage. Pray direct all your letters for me 
to Tilney Street as Whale* will know where to find me, for, if I 


* Mrs. Fitzherbert’s butler had been the source of some jest when his 
mistress married the Prince of Wales. 
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am pretty well, I am going on a tour of visits. I don’t mean to 
stay more than a fortnight at Hooton* and as soon as I can after 
the 24th I shall go to Chatsworth. The Duket has been all 
kindness to me and said all sorts of pretty things about you and 
talked of writing to Ld. Grenville, who he was sure wd do all he 
could to make your sejour pleasant to you. Since writing the 
above I have had a letter from Lady Downshire informing me 
that poor Sir Thomas Stanley was seized with a cholera morbus 
on Sunday and died on Monday morning. I am very nervous and 
this account has shocked me very much. Poor soul what will 
become of her. I fear she will be pennyless. 


[Hooton, 18 Sept., 1825.] 


I am now expecting to hear every day of you from Paris, where 
I hope you will not be tempted to make any long stay. I have 
been here about a week. I really think I should have died had I 
stayed longer at Buxton. It was with some difficulty I performed 
the journey here. The change of air and place has done me a 
great deal of good. Nothing can exceed the kind attentions of the 
inhabitants. I feel quite comfortable and happy amongst them. 
Louis and her children are all here and four of Sir Thomas} boys 
are now at home. I am quite charmed with them. You cannot 
think what well-behaved handsome creatures they are. What a 
melancholy thing poor Mrs. Lowry Wellesley’s death is. ‘There 
are sad reports of Lord Radstock.§ I fear his family are left quite 
destitute. A favorite female I understand is supposed to be in 
some respects the cause of it. 


[Tilney St., 24 Jan., 1826.] 


All your old lovers are now providing for themselves in a great 
hurry. Wortley is married and the day before yesterday I got a 
letter from Lord Clare to inform me of his marriage being quite 
determined upon with Miss Burrell. Lady Clare and Isabella 
are coming for the occasion. I should not think her ladyship 
will like it except that he will get a large fortune as she makes a 
point of never going to Ireland and from what I hear will remain 
with Lady Willoughby upon the same sort of footing the Landors 
do with Lady Bute. It will be a great loss to Lady Clare as both 
her sons will leave her. I wish poor Isabella could find some 
amiable man that would make her happy. Pray do write to Louisa. 
Her extreme jealousy of me is owing to my visit at Hooton where 

* Seat of Sir Carnaby Haggerston, who married Mrs. Fitzherbert’s 


sister. 
t Devonshire. t Sir Thomas Stanley. 


§ Second Lord Radstock, d. 20 Aug., 1825. 
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I was treated with great affection and kindness, and her hatred 
to Mary Anne®* she makes no secret of, as she has taken into her 
head people take more notice of her than of her girls. She says 
Lady Stanley and I hate her and her children and that she has 
only one friend left in the world, which is Lord Arthur, and she 
supposes very soon he will be set against her. She vows she will 
never set her foot in Lady Stanley’s house again tho’ after I left 
Hooton she remained there three months with every kindness and 
attention shewn her and her girls. You would not know her, her 
character is so changed. Recollect this is perfectly confidential. 
I know very little by way of news except Miss Stanhope’s marriage 
with Ld. Southampton. He is just of age and she about eight 
or five and twenty. They have met in the country at Lady Tavis- 
tock’s and tis supposed she has made the match. He has never 
been from under his mother’s protection, who is constantly preach- 
ing in the fields and sent this boy to a clergyman’s in Leicestershire 
and knowing nobody and seeing no one she is the first person he 
has made acquaintance with. All his family are delighted. He 
has an immense property fifteen thousand per ann. to spend. [ 
find he has never had any education and is quite a raw uneducated 
cub. 


[Bath, 30 Oct., 1826.] 


Our evenings are always enjoyed in reading and working. I[ 
am down at the Pump every morning about nine o’clock, at three 
I take my bath and drink more water, at five we dine, and at ten 
o’clock we go to bed, the pleasantest thing that happens to me 
during the four and twenty hours. The last two days I have been 
rather gay having had my old friend the Duke of Hamilton for a 
visitor. I was quite delighted to see him. He came on a visit to 
Mr. Beckford,t but passed his mornings with us. I am sorry to 
say he goes away to-morrow for town and then proceeds to Rome, 
where the Duchess and his family are already gone to spend the 
winter. Lincoln, Stanhope and Lord Camden are the only people, 
that have been to see me, that I know anything about since my 
séjour in this detestable place. I long to hear what you think of 
your house. I am delighted at having you all so near me, for 
literally we can almost shake hands across the street. People have 
made up such melancholy history about the poor Dukef that I 
began to be quite unhappy, but I was fortunate enough to get a 
letter from him written in very good spirits and telling me he was 
much better. 


* Niece of Mrs. Fitzherbert,m. Edward Jerningham, and became ances- 
tress of the Lords Stafford. 
Author of Vathek. York. 
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[25 March, 1827.] 


Many thanks, Dearest, for a letter I received from you this 
morning respecting Mary’s Maid. Pray make her take some 
lessons of your hair dresser for it wont do unless she is able to 
accomplish hair-dressing. I have just received a letter from Eude, 
the poor Duke of York’s* cook to offer me to purchase some lamps. 
I gave the Duke some years ago. It would make me quite un- 
happy to have them back again and would bring all sorts of un- 
comfortable facts to my recollection that I must beg Dawson to be 
kind enough to see Eude to thank him from me for his attention 
and to say that I must decline taking them, particularly as I have 
written to a friend to purchase me something he was in the habit 
of making use of that would be more valuable to me than anything 
else. Pray tell Dawson I am sorry to give him this trouble but 
I am sure he will execute my wishes with respect to Eude (who he 
knows) better than anyone else. ‘The Smythes arrived here at six 
o’clock. I think Louisa very much improved and looking better 
than I have seen her for years. I fear the girls will find this place 
very dull for numbers have left us. Lord Keith and I have es- 
tablished a loo party which we mean to have alternately at each 
other’s house. They come to me tonight and tomorrow we 
have promised to go there. I hear nothing but your gay partys 
in town. I have had a very kind letter from Sir Henry.t I 
understand he recommends strongly to you a change with respect 
to hours etc. I hope, my dear Mini, you will follow his directions 
and get a little more embonpoint which is certainly necessary 
both for your health as well as your looks. What can you and 
Louisa mean by your jokes and nonsense about the Pavilion ?f 
I think you have both lost your senses upon that subject. It is, 
I assure you, quite news to me nor can I account for what has 
given rise to such foolish reports. We are all very angry at yr. 
having had the baby’s head shaved. 


[Tilney St., 10 Oct., 1827.] 


I meant to have written to you yesterday, my dearest Mini, but 
I had such a levee that I was not alone from the time I got up 
till six in the evening. I find from Bruce, the Master of the Rolls, 
as well as Gillow, that it is in vain treating Dr. McHaldiman. He 
is very well known to them all, is extremely rich, worth about 
seven hundred thousand pounds, and will not upon any account 


* The Duke of York, Mrs. Fitzherbert’s true friend, d. 1827. 
taal - Henry Holford, who gave the dying George IV Mrs. Fitzherbert’s 
t letter. 
} Apparently some report that Mrs. Fitzherbert was to return as hostess 
at the Pavilion. 
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part with anything that belongs to him unless he gets his own 
price. Everybody I have spoken to upon the subject thinks his 
demand for the House very much more than it is worth. I am 
sorry for it, tho’ upon reflection perhaps it is better things should 
remain as they are. Tuesday night. The Duke of Sussex* 
was with me yesterday. He is going a long tour of visits. The 
King, the day he went to the Queen of Wurtemburg’st birthday 
at St. James, announced to his family he was going to pull down 
the entire Palace at St. James, Marlborough House in two years, 
Prince Leopold] had it only for nine years to come. He should 
pay him about 3000/ per ann. for turning him out, one thousand 
less than he pays for it now. People are all in amazement at 
this proceeding. It is also said he is to reside at Devonshire House 
this winter in consequence of the alterationshe is making at the 
Cottage. What will he do next? He desired me to say many 
kind things to you and to George and he says when you come to 
town it will make him very happy if you will let him call upon you. 
I showed him the King’s letter. We both agreed it was very 
affectionate but very little to the purpose. 


[1 Apr., 1828.] 


I came to town on Friday. ‘The journey and change of air has 
done me good and I am getting my strength again. To add to 
my distress, poor Marianne was taken so ill upon the road that it 
worried me very much. Beauchamp is now here preparing to 
go to Russia and to killa few Turks. I hear a great deal of you and 
your proceedings, that yr house and selves are all that is agreeable, 
that you play very much. Ld. Howick§ complains having lost 
so large a sum as seventeen guineas the evening he spent with you. 
In my last I must have raised yr curiosity with respect to Mary, 
but I have little hopes of the event I announced taking place. 
Everything we could wish for or desire except that odious com- 
modity money, which on the part of th young man is very 
deficient. ‘The person’s name and connections are most desirable 
in every point of view and the father and mother have written 
such an anxious desire to have her connected with them and have 
written such kind and affectionate letters upon the subject that we 
are both charmed and so would you if you knew all. Mary is not 
able to write to you herself which she had intended doing to tell 
these particulars which for the present we beg and implore of you 
not to mention or give an idea of to any soul breathing. The 
young man is Edward Jerningham, second son of Ld. Stafford, 


* Son of George III. +t Princess Royal of England. 
t Son-in-law of George IV, widower of Princess Charlotte. 
§ Son of Earl Grey. 
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very amiable good-looking and gentleman-like. His brother 


I believe is now at Paris. ‘Therefore for Heaven’s sake dont say 
anything about it to a human being. There are unfortunately 
ten younger children their portion of fortune five thousand each, 
which is so very trifling that tho’ I shall give Mary at present 
twenty thousand added to this, they could not exist without a. 
further addition. I have written to beg they will endeavour to 
do something more. If this is not acceded to, the marriage cannot 
take place. However I do not as yet quite despair. Fortunately 
Mary has not seen enough of him to be much attached and feels 
the smallness of his fortune would be a great drawback to their 
mutual comfort, for it really would not enable them to have 
the common necessaries and comforts of life and if they should 
have children they would absolutely be beggars. Would you 
believe it possible that Lady Verulam wrote to Cecil Jenkinson 
that I had offered her fourteen thousand for her house. Jenkinson 
thought I must beinsane. Did you ever hear of such an invention? 
If this is her practice, one is not safe in her society. It has made 
me quite angry. 


[Tilney St., 19 Oct., 1829.] 


I will not bore you with a repetition of our goings on at Brighton, 
as you must have read it in the newspapers. I must say I was 
very sorry to leave that place as I never passed my time more 
pleasantly. I suppose you have heard that the Duke of Wellington 
went to Brighton to visit Lady Jersey.* He dined with her and 
went away at night. What will Mrs. Arbuthnot say to this? 
Lady Jersey quite delighted and I am very glad for, poor creature, 
she is terribly unhappy about her poor little girl, who remains 
in the same state, one day a little better the next as bad as ever. 
She is worn to death and grown very thin but looking in great 
good looks. I must now bid you adieu my dearest, with kind love 
to Dawson. Pray tell him not to call me Madam. It is so formal. 
Lady Conyghamt is not well. The thought of Brighton I believe 
has made her sick. You'll see by the Papers His Majesty does not 
intend honoring us with his presence. 


[1830.] 
Dearest Minny, 
As Lou wrote you a long letter I deferred thanking you 
for yr last. We have been very much amused at yr account of 
the ball at Doncaster and every person here is quite persuaded 


* The Lady Jersey who supplanted Mrs. Fitzherbert died in 1821. This 
refers to her daughter-in-law. 
t The reigning favourite of George IV while King. 
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that it was Dawson dressed as a very fine lady to amuse you all, 
It was talked over at a dinner the other day and nothing could 
persuade anyone to the contrary. I have likewise been much 
amused that my poor Pété de foie has laid dormant so long in your 
house taken for a pot of grease. It hope it has proved good and 
that Dawons likes it. I suppose you have heard all the scandal 
respecting the Duke of Cumberland and Lady Graves.* I under- 
stand Lord Graves gave her a week to consider which she preferred, 
him or the Duke, and had given out that he should take her children 
from her, but by letters today I understand the affair is patched 
up for the present. I dined a few days ago at Sir Francis Burdett 
and who do you think I was fortunate enough to meet but my 
beloved friend Lord George Seymour ?t I had the happiness of 
sitting opposite him at dinner, and had made up my mind to be 
civil, but he was quite himself and took no notice, not even the 
smallest civility whatever, which I was glad of. We are going to 
dine today with Lady Downshire. I say we, for to my great 
delight she has at last asked the Smythes. In a few days this place 
will get very empty, as all our Parliamentary people are going to 
town. I have heard nothing about Maryanne, so I don’t know 
where she is now. I am delighted you wrote to the King and got 
a kind answer. 

A box came here this morning from the Custom House directed 
from you. They opened it and I saw the contents—a Dresden 
old woman and a dog. Munster and his fathert seldom meet 
but are very civil to each other but no intimacy whatever. Per- 
haps it is better it should continue so for they would never agree, 
if they were more familiar. Lord Hillsborough is returned with 
his father. It was not him but one of his brothers that is gone 
into the Hanoverian service. All hope of getting J.I.S.§ into the 
Austrian service is at an end. Valmorden thinks him too old and 
not knowing the language it never would do, beside the quantity 
of cadets there is at present waiting for situations. I am very 
sorry for this, for I don’t know what will become of him, and I 
wish he was anywhere but remaining here. I am going to dine 
today with Lady Cholmondeley and, had I not so often refused 
her invitations, I should certainly have sent my excuses, for I find 
she has invited Smythes, Jerninghams and Morier. To dine out 
merely to meet one’s family is a great bore. I wish, if you have 
* Lord Graves was comptroller to the Duke of Cumberland but com- 


mitted suicide on seeing a caricature showing that Lady Graves controlled 
the Duke as well (1830). 

t Paternal uncle of Minney Seymour, who had shared in the attempt to 
withdraw her from the care of Mrs. Fitzherbert. 
t George Fitzclarence and William IV. 
§ John Smythe, Mrs. Fitzherbert’s brother. 
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an opportunity, you would send me a pot of rouge as I have not 
been able to get anything that is good for anything here. I like 
it a dark colour and I put on a very little, but I must do something 
to make my pale face look its best. I have seen the Clanrickardes 
very often. They have hired a cab and his own horse goes in it. 
They do nothing but drive all day and dine between eight and 
nine o’clock. Their hours and mine don’t suit and we seldom 
meet at dinner. 

I must thank you very much for the little packet I have just 
received with the rouge. The colour is what I like as I use very 
little. I will not trouble you to send me any more as a pot of 
rouge generally lasts me for years. “Norns Castle” is let to the 
Duke of Kent for six months. I enclose you letters Mrs. Wat* 
brought me yesterday. Both her and Loo seemed quite tired by 
staying at Almacks till five in the morning. 

I am such a stupid old person I am anxious to sit myself down by 
my fire side for the winter. I was to have gone out of town to-day, 
but the Fog was so horrid I could not see across the street and 
being full of rheumatism I really did not dare go out of my house. 
Poor Lady Pechell coming the other day from Richmond in one 
of these horrid fogs was overturned in her carriage and Sir John 


dreadfully bruised. 
[8 Aug., 1831.] 


I should have written to you, my dearest Minny, two or three 
days ago had not Lady Clanrickarde told me she had dispatched 
a long letter to you and I thought my stupid scrawl would be more 
acceptable copied days after most probably her amusing letters. 
The enclosed note from that dearest of all little animals delighted 
me and I shall certainly answer it in a letter directed to herself. 
The Duke of Leinster and Lady Caroline called upon me, happened 
to be sitting with me the day I got yours and your darling child’s 
letter. I showed it to them and they were delighted at it and 
expressed great pleasure at yours and George’s visit to them. 
She made me laugh by telling me the Duke’s alarm about his having 
taken it into his head you were an affected fine lady, but upon a 
short acquaintance he changed his way of thinking and you are 
now in high favour with him. I conclude you get the newspapers. 
I wish the odious Reform Bill was over one way or other. Every- 
body is worn out with it and it makes society dreadfully dull. 
The Town is still very full but no partys, dinners or anything going 
on. After having sent three excuses to the Palace not being very 


well I felt bound not to have sent a fourth and I dined there on 
* Mrs. Smythe. 
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Sunday and really had a very pleasant party. The King in high 
force and all the rest in high good humour. Many inquiries after 
Minney, for none of them call you by any other name. I wish 
I could send you a comfortable account of Munster.* who I am 
sorry to say is huffed with everybody and is eaxctly in the same 
state he was in last winter. He tells me his father takes no notice 
of him. The Queen is jealous and Sr Herbert Taylor and Gen, 
Wheatly are setting the King against him because they think he 
has too much influence. I have done everything I can to persuade 
him to act differently but he is very obstinate and very violent and 
told me yesterday that he and his wife should quit England and 
live abroad. Frederickt has hope for the Guelph Order after 
having as you know refused it with great impertinence and 
contempt. This is another grievance. I feel very angry with 
Munster at the same time I pity him, for he makes himself quite 
miserable. The King desires him to go to the Palace, whenever 
he likes, and he did so for some time. Now he says he will not go 
without an invitation. Entre nous I really think he is a little wrong 
in the Upper Story. Jealousy and suspicion get the better of his 
judgment. Dont mention this history to anyone but George. 
Mme. Montalembert dined with me yesterday very much out of 
spirits. She returns to Paris in a few days. Her favorite Charles 
behaves in so brutal a manner that everybody is horrified and 
of course makes her miserable. I am sure you must have been 
shocked at the melancholy death of poor General Harcourt. | 
am going there next week for a day, as the shock has greatly affected 
my poor old friend. I heard of somebody the other day that told 
her how much you were pleased with Cahir and Ireland. She 
says she dont believe it, for, if you were so enchanted with Ireland, 
you could not spare time to write to the numerous correspondents 
you have in this town. ‘The Smythes I am sorry to say have heard 
no tidings of their lost property. Charlottet is gone to Dover 
to see some of her friends and has written to Louisa to say she will 
no longer remain in her house. How this is to end I know not but 
I am quite determined to give no trouble on the subject. 
I have long thought they were not very comfortable together. . . . 


[5 Sept., 1831.] 
You will probably see in the Paper that a robbery has taken place 
at the Smythes. They have carried off ever earthly thing of 
bijouterie both of Mrs. Watt’s and of the poor girls. Several 
things such as their father’s hair makes the loss a grievous one as 


* George Fitzclarence, eldest son of William IV, created Earl of Munster. 
t Lord Frederick Fitzclarence. t M. Hon. George Cairn. 
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they cannot be replaced. Their house is full of Bow Street 
officers, who give them very little hopes of recovering their losses. 
Of all the things that could have happened to Mrs. Watt, nothing 
could be more distressing to her than losing all her finery. Luckily 
for me and for her, she sent my diamonds to me when we went to 
Tonbridge, for I feel losing other people’s property is worse than 
losing what belongs to oneself. ‘There is great confusion with 
respect to the Coronation.* Many will not go and many cannot 
go, and they dont know how to fill up the necessary places. I am 
sorry it takes place, for if it isnot done as it ought to be, it had better 
never have been. 
[1831.] 


On my arrival here last night I found yr letter from Carton.t 
I feel quite in a rage at Ld. Portarlington for not going to meet 
you at his chateau. Perhaps Mrs. Phoebe does not choose you 
should take possession of her domain. I left the Smythes at 
Tonbridge. The girls were enchanted riding out every day 
attended by Frederick Errington and Jam. I have seen but few 
people since I returned to town. Ii is the opinion that Ministers 
cannot go on. Ld. Milton decidedly turned against them and 
several others who are bored to death with the business .. . 
Have you read the account of another steam-vessel having been lost 
near Beaumaris. Promise me, my dearest Minney, that you will 
not return either yourself George or your children by any other 
than the regular way from Dublin to Holyhead. The number of 
people that have lost their lives is quite shocking to think of. 
Maryanne is in town.... I shall send this to the Duke of 
Leinster for he will know where to find you. I think he must feel 
very uncomfortable at that old good for nothing man Ogilvie 
publishing poor Lord Edward’s} history. He was a most amiable 
person and his memories are very affecting. 


[18 Oct., 1831.] 


I have fixed going to Brighton the 2 or 3 of next month. The 
Smythes will soon follow me. Poor little Lou is looking ill not 
from any love affair but from the fright of their house being broken 
into. It has had such an effect upon her that she never dares go 
to sleep and is often obliged to have things given her in the night 
to quiet her nerves. Mary desires me to tell you her boy is 
named William Edward, the former at the request of Mr. Busby 
who I believe in a former letter I told you had not left them any- 


* Coronation of William IV. George IV died in 1830. 
t Seat of the Duke of Leinster, near Maynooth. 
¢ Lord Edward Fitzgerald’s Life by Tom Moore. 
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thing except the house at Tonbridge and three hundred a year 
after Ld. Stafford’s and his widow’s death. She was to have gone 
with me to Brighton but the Staffords wish her to go there first 
and take both her children, which I have recommended them to 
do and to come to me afterwards, but nothing is at this moment 


quite settled. 
[26 Oct., 1831.] 


I have deferred writing to you, my dearest Minney, for a day or 
two in consequence of Fitzclarence telling me he was going to send 
you a long letter and tell you all the news, tho’ at present there is 
little going on as everybody has left town. The Staffords have 
made a point of the Jerninghams and their two children going to 
them as soon as she is able to move. It has rather annoyed us both 
but all things considered I think they are quite right to go there. 
The Smythes are to stay with me till Xmas, when I had looked 
forward to your coming to me, but if you are tired of staying in 
Ireland I have now room to receive you. . . . I cannot tell how 
angry I was at seeing Hy. C. appointment. The King scarce 
knows him. What can have been Ld. Grey’s motive? He gets 
nothing by it but to show his power. I must say such friends as 
you and George are with him and his family he might have had 
some consideration for you particularly as he made such kind pro- 
mises of service to you. I met the whole family at the palace the 
other day. They were particularly civil to me and made many 
inquiries about you. . . . Much as I like Brighton I feel un- 
comfortable with respect to the Royalties. That happy family 
last year at the Pavilion is very different now to what it was then. 
I shall take a hint from what Ld. Glengall tells me and instead 
of talking I am determined to set a seal upon my lips and keep 
all my thoughts to myself. I am engaged to dine there every 
Sunday during their stay at Brighton which they told me was not 
to prevent my dining there the other days of the week. ‘They are 
all very kind to me and I feel grateful, but you know what it 
generally is. I hope I shall be able to get the Smythes invited. 
Yr. brother George is gone to Hampton Court. What a piece 
of work has there been in Dorsetshire. I am delighted George 
had nothing to do with it, tho’ it is reported here that he has 
pledged himself to stand the next vacancy. 


[13 Aug., 1832.] 


I hope your wedding went off well. Nothing can have been so 
kind to me as all the Bristol family. My lady called upon me amost 
every day and I never saw people so happy as they all seemed to be. 
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Munster and his wife came here yesterday as also Ld. Egremont. 
I have had a letter from the Staffords, who are all coming here and 
have desired me to find a house for them, which is a very disagree- 
able concern. ‘They were to have gone to Brussels but they have 
had account of the dreadful havoc of the cholera in that town 
and they have for a time put off going there. Marianne is engaged 
to pass some time with her friend Lady Thorold, where her chief 
object in going is that Edward may get a little hunting. 


Postscript in Lord Munster’s hand : 


Best Love—Do you know the hand? Mrs. Fitz. says No! 
It is too good. 


[Brighton, 5 Sept., 1832.] 


I have been confined to my room for some days past with my old 
complaint Rheumatism and Lumbago. The latter has tormented 
me daily, tho’ for various reasons [ could not admit company. 
The King’s conduct is past all bearing. I cannot tell you how in- 
dignant I feel at him. I have not time to say half I wish. This 
whole day has been taken up in making up squabbles between 
Cumberland Place and the Fremantles. I hope however all will 
be settled amicably and that nothing will prevent their being mar- 
ried on Monday. Munster tells me he writes to you every day 
and tells you all that passes. The atrocious conduct of Durham 
to Ld. Grey is abominable. If it had not been for him I believe 
all would have gone well. The King and Grey have parted very 
good friends. He told him so and as a proof he agreed to make 
Lord J A and Dundas peers as it was always a great wish 
of Lord Grey to do so. He, the King, also speaks well of 
Brougham. You can have no idea of the state everything is in 
and the fright of every creature. Ld. Lyndhurst is to settle the 
new Ministry. He is clever but wants character, but has been 
chosen, supposed to be of no particular party. I hope the King 
will send a proclamation and state his conduct, which, if properly 
known, will be the best way to convince people he has not acted 
a double part. I was with Princess Augusta yesterday. Inquired 
most kindly after you. 


[Brighton, 16 Nov., 1832.] 


We last night received the account of poor Lady Stafford’s 
death. She breathed her last on Wednesday night, but letters 
by post in the morning brought rather a more favorable account 
and about eight o’clock the fatal news was sent to me. Mary is 
gone early this morning and desired you with her kind love to 
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say she was so nervous and hurried she begged me to write as she 
was not able. I enclose a good-natured note from Lady Clare, 
I took upon me to say I did not think it was a situation that Damer 
was anxious to possess. Did I do wrong? I think I have heard 
you both object to it. 


I was very unwell the day George left me, but I did not like to 
acknowledge it, as he thought I was looking very well, which is 
always the case when I try to look my best by making my cheeks 
couleur de rose. Munster left this morning. I shall miss him 
very much. I believe he would have liked to have stayed but his 
lady wife* all of a sudden got tired and would go to Petworth. 
You know she so completely governs him that he does not dare 
otherwise than obey. It matters not where she is. She never 
makes her appearance. 

I cannot help feeling sorry George is going to leave you unless 
he is perfectly certain of succeeding at Portarlington, for I under- 
stand Parliament will not be dissolved till towards the spring, 
but your intimacy with the Greys will procure you better inform- 
ation than I can presume to give you. The cholera is raging in all 
parts of Ireland. I think it is a pity till it is a little subsided he 
should risk going there. 


[Boulogne, 14 June, 1834.] 


I was very sorry to leave you all, but I cannot but acknowledge 
when I got a few miles from Paris the delight I felt at having been 
able to leave that place alive, what I at times never thought | 
should have been able todo. Marianne is not arrived but I expect 
her daily. According to custom I get a letter from her brought 
to me by Ld. George Lennox saying she waited an answer either 
from you or me to a letter I got from her on Sunday. We have 
had the most stormy weather since ever I came. I fancied myself 
at Brighton, the wind dreadful and the sea mountains high. Pray 
dearest promise me you will not be persuaded to go excursions on 
the water at Paris. The storms at sea have been so boisterous that 
tho’ I am bored here I am very glad the Jams have not sailed. ‘The 
packet from England was off shore all the night not being able to 
make the Port. I have written to advise she cross at Calais, a 
much safer passage. When they will arrive, I cannot tell. Gur- 
woodt desires his best regards. I am much obliged to him for 
staying with me. He is obliged to go to town on Monday, which 
I regret very much, as he has taken a great deal of care of me and 


* Mary Wyndham, an illegitimate daughter of Lord Egremont. 
¢ The Duke of Wellington’s secretary. 
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I am wonderfully better for my journey. Pray tell Ld. Yarmouth* 
that the Hotel de Bains [sic] where I am is one of the cleanest 
hotels I ever was in. 


[17 May, 1835.] 


I arrived in town last night from Petworth and your dear child 
is quite well. He was the admiration of the whole house. I 
never saw so intelligent a little animal as it is. He walked about 
the whole house and took such notice of all the fine pictures and 
statues that you would have been astonished. Lord Egremont 
took him several times into his own room and swears he must be 
two or three years old as he never saw anything like him. Munster 
will give you the details the child never would quit him. Apropos 
of Munster, pray write him a few lines, for he is seriously hurt 
at your never doing so and really he takes so much trouble about 
your letters and about Baby that he does deserve a little notice 
to be taken of him. Gurwood sent me your boxes. A thousand 
thanks for all the new fashions. I cannot admire. The small 
Cap is exactly what widows wear here. They come up tomorrow 
with the van and I will be sure and deliver them as directed. The 
dress cap you have sent I[ think very pretty. I have just got an 
invitation for the Duke of Devonshire’s Ball, which nothing shall 
induce me to accept. He has invited twelve hundred people. 
What a crowd and a confusion it will be. The King’s ball takes 
place tonight. Mrs. Wat says the Duke of Orleans is very much 
in love with Loo. She dances constantly with him and says she 
is the prettiest girl in England. I fear if true will turn the poor 
girl’s head. Mrs. Wat is delighted and has just taken a Box at 
the Opera, tho’ she has not received as yet her money. I think 
the lawyers use her very ill, but I also think her expenses are not 
in the least diminished. I tremble for what may happen. Do you 
ever see Lord Eglinton? I am glad you like him. He seems so 
very good humoured. If you should see the Queen and Melle 
pray express my thanks for their kind inquiries after me and pray 
give my, kindest regards to Chabot. He is a very old acquaintance 
and I have a great regard for him. A thousand loves and kisses 
to dearest Min and Blanche.f I cannot tell you how much I 
miss them. I believe I wrote you a melancholy sort of letter from 
Brighton, but they are such horrid people there, that I have taken 
quite a disgust to them. You will see by the papers what is going 
on here. I wont croak, tho’ I feel very much inclined to. You 
will see by the papers Ld. Howick speaks and votes against Stanley. 


* Son of Lord Hertford. 
ue Minny and Blanche Damer, afterwards Lady Fortescue and Lady 
eygarth. 
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I expect Gurwood from Paris some time next week. The riots 
at this moment are dreadful. I hope to God we shall not in that 
respect be made to imitate their conduct as we are destined to do 
in everything else. 

[Brighton, 1831.] 


I am sure you will be glad to hear of Louisa’s intended marriage, 
I am delighted at it upon every account whatever. ‘The gentle- 
man* is very shy and it is awkward for us to begin about money 
matters. I must desire you as well as your children will all be 
fresh vaccinated, for the small pox is raging here with the greatest 
violence as bad as the cholera. ‘The servants at the Pavilion have 
got it and all the inhabitants have in consequence been vaccinated. 
Tho’ you and your children have taken proper precautions, we 
only know it prevents infection for a certain time. Therefore 
pray, dearest Minney, submit yourself. Grown up people have 
caught the infection more than children, I send this under cover 
to Munster. I fear you will find him in a state of great excitement 
which I regret very much. I hope you may be able to quiet his 
mind for he makes himself quite ill with it and I fear and dread. 
the consequences as to him. 


[ Brighton. ] 


I must beg of you to come the day after the New Year as I have 
many weeks ago promised the Kingt to dine with him on the 3oth 
and New Year’s day and I should be quite miserable to be absent 
from you when you arrive and you are well aware I cannot send 
an excuse to the Pavilion. Sir Fred. Bathurst was obliged to go 
to town and told me he should call upon you. Lou is completely 
happy and delighted and I am half in love with Bathurst myself. 
I think him so good-looking and amiable. I wish he was not quite 
so shy but I hope he will upon better acquaintance get the better 
of that. You and George will have your old apartment on the 
stairs and also the little rooms adjoining that Maryanne had. 
The Smythes will remain a short time longer. She cannot get 
Charles to pay her a farthing. The girls have written to him to 
say his not paying any of them deprives them of the necessaries of 
life. He owes them now nearly two thousand. 


[31 Dec.] 


My mind is youthful but my body is very old. The least thing 
in the world fatigues me. George Seymour is going to Berlin and 
is much pleased with the appointment. As to news, there is 

* Sir Frederick Bathurst. tT William IV. 
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nothing going on but politics, which bore me to death. I wish 


I could send you some of the public papers. There never was 
anything so abusive of and the Lady, their names in full 
length. I hope you have written your letter to the King. ‘The 
Princess Augusta is here in bad health but she sees nobody. 


[Hooton, 12 Oct., 1835.] 


Sir Thomas Stanley braves all wind and weather, which he 
never allows to stop him from hunting and shooting every day. 
The violent storms that we have daily night and day are frightful 
and I have never had George out of my mind and am very anxious 
to hear he has not suffered in his passage from Ireland. I had set 
my mind upon going to see the famous railroad at Liverpool, 
which is only about seven miles from this place, for although we 
planned going every day we have never on account of the weather 
been able to succeed in our wishes. 


[Tilney St., Oct. 1835.] 


I had intended leaving Hooton sooner than I did, but they 
would not let me depart till I was well. I took my time on the 
journey and was four days on the road, very cold, wet and un- 


comfortable. It is too late in the season to enjoy travelling. I 


have had such a levee of Beaux this morning, yr. brother, Fred 
Bruce, Lord Arthur and Massey Hill. 


[13 November, 1835. To George Damer. ] 
I cannot enter the subject of politics. The papers will shew 


you what a shocking state we are in. Petitions from all quarters 
to the King imploring him to dismiss his ministers, it is supposed 
with a view to the Radical Party taking the Government into their 
ownhands. The Duke of Orleans has had a letter from his brother 
informing him of your having passed an evening with him. He 
has taken a great deal of notice of Lou and constantly dances with 
her and all sorts of remarks have been made and all sorts of false- 
‘hoods have been propagated both with respect to the mother and 
daughter and I am heartily glad he is going away. Mrs. Wat tells 
me he has pressed them very much to spend the next winter at Paris 
and that he will make it very pleasant to them. In the meantime 
it has been announced in the newspapers that she is going to be 
married to a Craven. I wrote Minny word that Mrs. Wat had 
got a Box at the Opera but this is false. She was there last night 
with Lady Craven. There is a mystery about this affair that I 
cannot penetrate for I dont like asking questions. I am sure you 
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will be very sorry of the death of poor Lord Newburgh, who is 
universally regretted. Lady Buckley has got a son and Lady 
Stanley is with her and they are now all good friends. Lady 
Sandwich’s account of Ld. Hillsborough is perfectly false in every 
respect. He went with his father and brother to Hanover to put 
his son into the Hanoverian Service and he is expected to return 
home in a few days. Ld. Albert Cuningham is to marry Miss 
Forester. All the town are setting off for the races at Epsom. | 
have just got an invitation to dine at the Palace on Sunday. 


[Brighton, 1831.] 


I am now, thank God, got well again and we are going to dine 
at the Pavilion. Your letter which Munster sent me this morning 
has made me quite uncomfortable. Yr. fears concerning the 
cholera are quite unfounded. Precaution has been taken to 
prevent infection. You must not mind what you read in 
the papers. The Board of Health having been established in 
every town is absurd. Lieven and Neumann* both declare it 
confines itself to the lower poor dirty class of people, and Lieven 
says during the time it was so violent at Petersburg it was confined 
to the very lowest orders. I do assure you if there was the least 
danger we should know it here, as we have accounts fresh every 
day. At present it is confined to Sunderland. The London- 
derrys are within a few miles and have no fears nor has the infection 
extended itself out of the Town, a most dirty filthy place. I shall 
be delighted to have you here for as long a time as you can, but, 
dearest Minny, the idea that you are not able to live in London 
and mean to let your house annoys me very much. You cannot 
exist in the open air and I dont see why, if you would live quietly, 
why yr. income will not permit you to live in London. I am sure 
you are not an expensive person. The only drawback to my pre- 
sent comfort is the not being able to continue what was of use to 
you and the King doing nothing for you, but he has no will or power. 
Lord Greyt governs everything. I confess I am of Munster’s 
opinion that a civil war is near approaching. I think a revolution 
is very near at hand, if not begun. He and his fatherf are upon 
as bad terms as ever. The story is too long for a letter. The 
King he says has broken his word and altho’ he gave him ten 
thousand a month ago for his eldest son, he has not given him 
anything for the support of the Peerage. George is dreadfully 
violent, and I am very sorry he is not upon terms with his father, 
but it is quite impossible. I have done everything I can to per- 


* Russian and Austrian diplomatists. 
t Passed the Reform Bill in the next year. t William IV. 
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suade him to be quiet, and I[ have no interest in either party. 
The Queen has been very ill and has been confined to her room 
for the last fortnight. ‘Today she dines with us for the last time 
and there are six and thirty at dinner—Ld. Brougham, one of the 
party. Talleyrand and Madame Dino dined here yesterday 
forty in number, so what you have heard of his not being allowed 
to give dinner is not true. The King is ordered up to London 
to arrange something the Ministers want to do. The Smythes 
come on Tuesday. I should not be very sorry if the visit was de- 
ferred a little longer, for Lou and I go on so very comfortably 
together that I dont wish for a change. Mary starts for Cossey® 
tomorrow. She is quite well and [ shall be glad when she is 
settled there. I have just had a letter from Charlest to announce 
the death of Strickland alias Mrs. J. Smythe. Not a farthing 
will Charles pay to Mrs. Wat. He now owes her seventeen hun- 
dred. His conduct is dreadful. 


[Brighton.] 
My dearest Minny, 

On seeing your hand writing I immediately called out 
for my spectacles. Judge then of my surprise when I found what 
the contents of the little box contained. I have worn them ever 
since and think them quite perfect. What a sly person you were 
to have concealed the glass, which I tormented everybody about 
for a length of time, and was quite undone not being able to find 
it. Old Sally says she does not mind all the trouble she had to 
look for it, as it was such a pretty thought and attention of Mrs. 
Dawson. This place is as full as possible. We are all anxiety 
to hear some news from town that one can depend upon. I met 
Belfast in the street, who told me his wife had forbid him to come 
near me and afterwards Lord Keith and I were together, when 
Harriet came up to us as red as a Turkey cock. I told her I should 
obey her wishes and not go near her. She was very angry and 
begged I would call upon her, which I assured her I should not. 
She seemed quite surprised that Lord Keith was with me. 


[Brighton.] 


I cannot tell you how uncomfortable I was after you left me. 
I went to dine out and I am gladI did. It was better than staying 
at home, when I had neither you or George to eat my mutton with 
me. On my return in the evening I found Lord Arthur here, 
who enlivened us and did me good. I am sorry to say he leaves 
us to-morrow. I met Lord Westmoreland at the Bethells, who 


* Seat of the Jerninghams in Norfolk. 
t Charles Smythe, brother of Mrs. Fitzherbert. 
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enquired most affectionately after you. Last night we all went 
to the play, had a very full house and it went off very well and we 
all got home to our den before eleven o’clock. I fear you got to 
town late as I hear the roads are dreadfully bad. Lord West- 
moreland said he was more than seven hours coming from town 
The little ones are to leave me according to your wish on Tuesday 
and Lord Arthur is gone to see if the Coach will set off earlier, 
as we all think it will be better for the children to get to town, 
before it is dark. The Smythes leave me on Tuesday. Since | 
have written, Lord Arthur has been to the Coachman to see if he 
could set out earlier, but his hour is always twelve o’clock and he 
must adhere to it. You will see them about six o’clock. 


[26 Dec., ] 


I am delighted to hear such good accounts of you all and that 
dear little Minney* is so much approved of and admired. I dont 
wonder at it for she is the most agreable little creature I ever 
saw. ‘The Smythes have all been here for nearly ten days in high 
force. Who do you think arrived here two days ago but the 
Countess, come here upon her arrival and insisted upon dining 
here yesterday, Xmas Day. She is just come from Lord Hert- 
ford’s, where she was horribly bored. She says Lady S. has 
complete possession and control over Lord Hertford and said it 
was quite @ Ja Conygham,t which Lady S. said was so. She told 
the Countess that Lord Hertford was not her father but that a 
very near relation of his was so and that she was offered a large 
sum of money not to mention the person’s name. We agreed it 
was quite an invention of her own. 


[9 Sept., 1831.] 
My dearest Mini, 

You are a very amiable correspondent and I appreciate 
very much as it always gives me the greatest pleasure to hear from 
you, but you will laugh when I tell you that your last letter from 
Cahir was so well written that I put it aside fancying it was a 
stranger’s writing and for some hours never read it and began to 
be rather uncomfortable at not having a letter from you. [ ate 
my breakfast very quickly and having that day had several letters 
sent me, I put them aside and when I had nothing else to do began 
reading them. Judge of my surprise and delight when I found a 
letter from you. Fred isstillat Tonbridge. Yr. sister complained 
dreadfully to me of his being so much taken up with Lady Comber- 


* Georgiana Damer, afterwards Lady Fortescue. 
t Lady Conyngham—favourite of George IV. 
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mere. She sees nothing ofhim. He certainly dined with us most 
days and rode with the girls in the morning, which I don’t think 
entre nous she liked much more than his attention elsewhere, 
but some people are difficult to be satisfied. I believe her home 
is rather a dismal one and I often feel for her. Munster came two 
days before the Coronation. He certainly has the gout flying 
about him and does not look well. Nothing could persuade her 
ladyship to go there. The Smythes all went to the Coronation 
in the Chamberlains’ box and were quite delighted. It was a 
little amusement and diverted their minds for they have been sadly 
worried by their loss and they are told they must not expect to 
to recover their loss. I am up to my ears in straw, as Lady Ken- 
mare and Lady Lilford have filled my street and people, I believe, 
think I am dying, as many call to enquire after me. People are 
quite outrageous with the Duchess of Kent* for refusing to come 
to the Coronation. She has got some bad advisers about her and 
this refusal will do her much mischief with the public. Jerning- 
ham is beyond measure pleased at the accounts you have written 
to Mary of his popularity with the regiment. 
* Mother of Queen Victoria. 
SHANE 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Dante GaBriEL Rossetti 


I HAVE read with deep interest the article on Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti, by Dom Thomas Verner Moore, in 
the April issue of the Review. 

I do not propose to enter into the merits of the argu- 
ment or to question the views expressed in this suggestive 
paper, except in so far as the estimate of my uncle’s 
character may be influenced by a belief in the “facts” of 
his life briefly set forth in the earlier paragraphs. 

In two instances Dom Thomas cites a book (The Wife 
of Rossetti), by Miss Violet Hunt, as his authority for 
events which he, not unnaturally, judges would have 
been such as to influence the whole of Rossetti’s subse- 
quent life. 

I will quote his actual words : 


Violet Hunt, who claims that her information is based on oral 
sources and an intimate acquaintance with the chief actors in the 
scenes, says that Rossetti refused to stay with his wife when she 
pleaded with him to remain, and that while he was out she took 
laudanum. When Madox Brown came to her bedside he removed 
a little piece of paper pinned to the dead wife’s nightgown which 
read : “My life is so miserable I wish for no more of it.” 


Now, I challenge every element of this statement. 


(1) Miss Hunt was never on such intimate terms as 
she suggests with the principal actors in these scenes. 
She never knew Rossetti or his wife, though I believe she 
professes to have once seen him out of a window in 
Chelsea. She may have been acquainted, but hardly 
intimately acquainted, with my grandfather, Ford Madox 
Brown ; though my own memory goes back to the middle 
’eighties, I have no recollection of ever seeing her or 
hearing about her till 1908 or thereabouts. She was not 
an “intimate friend” of my father, William Michael 
Rossetti, or of my mother, though she may occasionally 
have met them at parties at our house or elsewhere ; she 
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was certainly not a frequent visitor.* Her “oral sources” 
are not reliable. 

(2) I hardly know who is responsible for the legend of 
Rossetti’s “unbridled temper” and unkind treatment of 
his wife. Unkindness and lack of feeling was certainly 
not the tradition current in the family circle or the 
impression conveyed to me by any of those who knew 
him intimately; neither by my father; nor by my 
aunt Christina Rossetti, whom I remember very well ; 
nor most emphatically by my mother, who knew all 
the circumstances. That Rossetti was quick-tempered, 
erratic, “bohemian” in his habits, and impatient of 
opposition may be true; but that he was other than 
kind and affectionate with Lizzie seems to me unsupported 
by any sound testimony and contrary to the evidence of 
his family letters. His brother William, the most just 
and reasonable of men, has recorded him as wilful and 
high-spirited, but never as unfeeling or unkind. My 
mother’s recollection of him and his wife was most 
decidedly to his credit. It is only fair to recall that 
Lizzie was a neurotic and drug-taking invalid through- 
out the greater part of their relations, and apparently as 
“bohemian” as her lover and husband in her tastes and 
habits. 

(3) What evidence there is for the assumption that 
Fanny Cornforth (Schott) was a source of trouble or 
jealousy to Lizzie during her married life with my uncle 
I know not. I can only say that I never heard anything 
about it till Miss Hunt’s book proclaimed it. Unless 
she or others produce some sound evidence I see no 
reason to believe the story of the violent scene between 
Lizzie and her husband on the fatal evening, or that he 
“refused to stay with her” when “she pleaded with him 
to remain”. ‘This is not consistent with the account 
given in his reminiscences by Hall Caine, who did at 
least know Rossetti intimately. 

(4) The story that Madox Brown found and removed 
a little piece of paper pinned to Lizzie Rossetti’s night- 


* I find only one reference to Miss Hunt in the Reminiscences of my father 
(Mr. W. M. Rossetti). It is this: ‘‘He [Mr. Alfred W. Hunt, the landscape 
— left a widow and a daughter, both of them of established repute as 
novelists,’”’ 
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gown which read, “My life is so miserable I wish for no 
more of it”, is untrue. On the face of it, it is untenable, 
By Miss Hunt’s own account, Madox Brown was the 
last of many persons, including four doctors (one of whom 
applied a stomach-pump for hours to the dying woman), 
her own sister and her brother, and two other women, 
besides Dante Gabriel himself, to enter the room. All this 
time the paper announcing her suicide remained pinned 
to Lizzie’s nightgown for Madox Brown to discover ... 
and recount years later to Miss Violet Hunt or her 
informant or informants! I hav: myself heard three 
entirely different and contradictory accounts of the origin 
of this story, which I met with for the first time in Miss 
Hunt’s book. It does not hold together. It is untrue. 
I challenged it in 1932 at the time of the publication of 
The Wife of Rossetti, in The Times Literary Supplement, 
and elsewhere, and no substantiation or answer of any kind 
was forthcoming. I protest again here, and more em- 
phatically, against this preposterous fabrication. 

Dom Thomas is not unnaturally a little puzzled by the 
inconsistency between the above story of Lizzie’s last 
message and a different story told by Hall Caine in his 
Recollections of Rossetti, purporting to have been told 
him by Rossetti himself. ‘Perhaps Rossetti referred to 
another note,” he suggests. Poor, tired, sick, and suffer- 
ing Lizzie! How many last messages did she pen that 
night ? I do not wish to discuss here Hall Caine’s 
reminiscences, but his story of some message found on 
his return by Lizzie’s husband (not the fanciful message 
that embellishes Miss Hunt’s pages) is at least a credible 
story. 

“He never did recover from the realization that was 
forced upon him that fatal night, and an element of sad- 
ness is ever recurring in his poetry and painting”’, writes 
Dom Thomas. 

Who, indeed, can doubt what such a fine, sensitive 
nature did suffer throughout the ensuing years from the 
memory of that night, and no doubt of many days and 
years that had preceded it? There is no need to invent 
episodes or exaggerate shortcomings and responsibilities, 
nor to make of Rossetti—the loving and adored son, 
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brother, friend, and why not lover and husband also ?— 
a callous or inordinately selfish man. Letter after letter 
tells of his love for Lizzie, his thoughtfulness and care for 
her health and well-being, his worship of her beauty and 
rare gifts. ‘They are among the most moving letters that 
I know. Whatever there may have been of misunder- 
standing or remissness is in the nature of our imperfect 
human relations. Whatever degree of fault may have 
been his, Rossetti was not the man to minimize it. It is 
obvious that the finer and more generous the nature of a 
man is, the greater is his despair and the sense of remorse 
and self-blame when the tragedy of death—misadventure, 
suicide ?—suddenly removes one near and dear, and the 
tomb closes inexorably on all possibility of explanation or 
reparation. Are the greatest sinners always the greatest 
penitents ? 

The foregoing remarks and protests do not in any way 
aim at invalidating the force and value of Dom Thomas 
Verner Moore’s paper, which touches on Rossetti’s life 
and work from a new and illuminating angle, a paper 
whose intrinsic value does not rest on the truth or 
untruth of the particular statements I have confuted. 
But the writer will perhaps allow that they do in some 
measure attenuate the emphasis of his strictures in 
relation to the particular man, sinner, and artist of whom 
he writes. 

Heven Rossert1 ANGELI. 
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A History of the Early Church to A.D. 500. By J. W. C. Wand, 
D.D. (Methuen. 85s. 6d. net.) 


To write any kind of a book which in so few as 263 pages tells the 
history of the Church through its first five centuries is something 
of a feat, and Dr. Wand’s book is far indeed from being just “any 
kind of a book”. It is learned yet readable, and every page gives 
evidence of its author’s extensive acquaintance with the vast 
literature of his subject. It cannot, however, be considered as in 
any way a satisfactory account of what went on in those first 
crucial centuries, and at the risk of doing the author an injustice 
from the summary way in which alone there is space here to 
criticize his book, we should like to say why we think so. 

First of all, it is not possible to describe the origins of any 
society whose aim is the propagation of a belief, and the mainten- 
ance of an ideal of life based on that belief, without giving some 
definite notion of what that belief is. This the learned Anglican 
Archbishop of Brisbane nowhere does. He admits, indeed, that 
the Church was there from the beginning of Christianity, “a 
clear-cut organization”, “founded on a rock”, with “leaders” 
chosen and trained by our Lord Himself. ‘The Church was not 
only a body but a corporation, which necessarily involved organiza- 
tion and a law.” But into the all-important question whether 
the founder Jesus Christ was really God he does not go; nor 
does he set out the main points of the faith He preached. 

A like vagueness afflicts all the succeeding narrative. We are not 
shown in the dogmatic controversies a conflict between divinely 
revealed, divinely safeguarded truth and heresy, but rather a 
discussion between rival points of view. The Holy Eucharist is 
described as the principal religious act of the Church, but what the 
Holy Eucharist is we are left to guess. It is nowhere even implied 
that some, at least, of these Christians believed it to be the offering 
of the body and blood of Christ present under the appearances of 
bread and wine. 

Another grave mistake is to avoid all discussion of the Roman 
primacy, this being only mentioned when an event occurs which, 
in the author’s view, proves that this primacy was a thing unknown 
to the early Church. Rome was the empire’s capital. Every 
school of thought, religious, philosophical, and literary, ultimately 
found representation there. From the de facto presence in Rome 
of Christians of every kind the Roman Church naturally came to 
be more familiar with these domestic controversies than any other 
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Church, and this state of things “naturally placed the Roman 
church in the position of a judge’’. 

There is no mention in Dr. Wand’s manual of the part played 
at Ephesus by the Roman legates. In the preliminaries to the 
famous council St. Cyril and the Pope are merely two patriarchs 
who take a like view of the teaching of Nestorius. The council 
ended with St. Cyril and the Patriarch of Antioch mutually 
excommunicated. Dr. Wand has to record that they came to an 
agreement, but he does not mention that the force which moved 
John of Antioch to accept St. Cyril’s formula was the peremptory 
threat from Rome of excommunication unless he did so. 

Two more, equally striking, omissions and we must finish. 
The first is the suppression of any mention of the Roman pre- 
dominance at Chalcedon, not a word about the most resounding 
declaration of its belief in the Roman primacy that the Eastern 
Church ever made. Secondly, Dr. Wand tells the story of the 
Acacian schism and of its healing. But he does not mention 
the condition sime gua non imposed by Rome on the schismatic 
episcopate, the signing of that famous formula in which they 
acknowledged explicitly, as traditional, not only the belief in the 
primacy of the Roman Church but also in the fact that it had 
never erred in matter of faith. 

One of the merits of the book is the great regard paid to the 
literature of these centuries. Interesting summaries of the 
principal works abound, and picturesque vignettes of the writers. 
But, very significantly, if the fact be related to the suppressions 
and omissions mentioned, there is hardly any mention at all of 
what they have to say about the nature of the Church, or on the 
place of ultimate authority within it. Imagine a notice of 
St. Irenaeus, a discussion even of his argument about the impor- 
tance of the apostolic succession, and yet not a hint about the 
famous conclusion to that argument which establishes his belief in 
the Roman Church as the culmination of the divinely appointed 
system. 

The book ends with three useful chronological tables, a good 
index, and a select book list—from which works by Catholic 
scholars are conspicuously absent. Puitip Hucues. 


The Life of Fesus. By Conrad Noel. (Dent. 12s. 6d. net.) 
The Life of Fesus. By Francois Mauriac. ‘Translated by Julie 
Kernan. (Hodder & Stoughton. 75. 6d. net.) 


Mr. Conrap Noe is an anti-imperialist, an anti-capitalist, an 
anti-fascist ; more or less an anti-Roman-Catholic, and, it would 
seem, not too great a friend of the Church of England, of which 
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he is nevertheless an active minister. He is an admirer of Moscow 
and its new makers, though he confesses that, of late, things have 
not worked quite according to plan; the French revolution 
and the Russian revolution are described as “splendid achieve- 
ments”. He sees the “action and the presence of Jesus Christ” 
in the Spanish Reds ; when Christ bids us “forgive our enemies”, 
and that “seventy times seven times”, he thinks an exception 
must be made for such men as Mussolini. Moses was a revolu- 
tionary, so was Elijah; that is why Jesus had them on His right 
hand and His left at the Transfiguration. The prophets were 
revolutionaries, so was John the Baptist ; our Lady was a kind of 
Mother of the Gracchi, perhaps a modified Dolores [barruri, who 
initiated her Son into His revolutionary ideas. Her one fault was 
that when He grew up her mother’s love tended to make her get in 
the way. 

Mr. Noel has no use for the “pietists” of the last nineteen 
hundred years, who have looked to the Kingdom of Heaven as 
something in the skies and have worshipped one who was “meek 
and humble of heart” ; the kingdom which Christ came to found 
was a “New World Order”, and that, if necessary, through rivers of 
blood. The “poor in spirit” is a mistranslation ; it should be the 
“spirited” poor, who can fight for their rights; the “meek” are 
those who can join in “team work” and popular fronts. We 
must not, in these scientific days, deny the miracles of Christ; 
even the Resurrection was probably a fact, careful manipulation 
of electrons having set free Christ’s astral body. What became of 
the material body the author does not tell us. Occasionally, it is 
true, in the midst of all this scientific lore, Mr. Noel descends to 
journalistic rubbish, as when he says that the “Roman Catholic 
hierarchy in Italy and Spain is openly allied with Fascism” ; 
occasionally, too, in spite of his anti-imperialism, he breaks forth 
into jingo claptrap, such as, “If a Mussolini repents of his acts of 
mass murder and turns his back on all such deeds, makes such 
restitution as is possible, and willingly undergoes severe penance, 
then he must be forgiven.” All this and more of the kind, if we 
have the patience to labour through many jerky paragraphs, we 
may learn from a book of 600 pages which the Reverend Conrad 
Noel has thought himself entitled to call The Life of Fesus. 

Of quite a different kind is The Life of Fesus by the French 
novelist M. Francois Mauriac. M. Mauriac has no axe to grind, 
no theories, social, political, or otherwise, to discover in the 
Universal Christ. He is a novelist analysing Jesus with the tools of 
his craft; he does not claim to be doing any more. The book, 
in spite of the title, makes little pretence at biography ; rather it is 
a series of sketches, of scenes and characters most likely to prove of 
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romantic interest; it reads as if the author were collecting 
material for an historical novel. Naturally the great sinners and 
their lives, real or imagined, take a prominent place in such a 
study ; one might almost call this the key to the book as a whole— 
the “preference of Jesus for simple hearts, capable of excess”. 
Being a novelist’s “Life”, we must allow room for much imaginary 
description—perhaps, too, for disregard of historic fact; but we 


can scarcely condone such analyses of Christ as leave Him, after all, 


but a superman. M. Mauriac suggests that Jesus showed no 
kindness to His mother; He describes Him, more than once, as 
irritated and annoyed, even “furious”. On this account, much 
as we recognize the author’s deep faith and sincerity, we hesitate to 
recommend his study of Christ to our readers. : 

A. G. 


The Holy Trinity: a Theological Treatise for Modern Laymen. 
By J.P. Arendzen. (Sheed & Ward. 55. net.) 


Wuen asked if he understood what was meant by “Three Persons 
in One God”, a tongue-tied rustic under instruction replied, “It'll 
tak’ a power of thinking ; [ll tell ee termorrow!” All who have 
had experience of instructing know that to teach the doctrine of 
the Triune God to the uneducated is an easy matter ; the difficulty 
comes when people claim to be able to think. Now here Dr. 
Arendzen helps us to think. His long and varied experience 
enables him to state the problem in modern language and show, 
first of all, that the doctrine is not impossible, and that man could 
have excogitated some such notions for himself and would perhaps 
have found that they served to set certain phenomena in a clearer 
light. But that the merely “conceivable” doctrine can be a fact 
—a dogma—we can only learn from revelation. And here the 
author is very telling in his dealing with the modern scoff of “‘cold 
Christs and tangled Trinities”’. 

As for revelation, he begins with the Old Testament and argues 
from a series of hints that the doctrine was there in embryo, 
notably in Daniel vii; perhaps he is hardly so felicitous in his 
tandling of the “Wisdom” passages in Proverbs, Ecclesiasticus, and 
Wisdom. When he comes to the New Testament he is at his best. 
It is a joy to see that he finds the best setting-forth of the Trinity 
ia John i, and we would especially commend his analysis of some 
of the recent exegesis of the opening verses. But surely he is too 
scanty in his treatment of 1 John v, 7? Why are people so ready 
to surrender that text? It is true that St. Augustine never 
quotes it, though in at least two places he seems to have a reminisc- 
ence of it. But St. Cyprian, 150 years before, certainly knew it ; 
while Augustine’s disciple St. Fulgentius was familiar with it, The 
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same applies to Victor of Vita, who quotes it in the profession of 
faith drawn up by the Catholic episcopate in Africa in 486. We 
wonder, too, whether Dr. Arendzen is quite fair in his treatment of 
the Fathers on the consubstantiality of the Son, see especially 
p- 74. According to D’Ales, Priscillien, 1936, this heretic died in 
the autumn of 386, not in 384, cf. p. 62. 

All are indebted to Dr. Arendzen for a most useful, clear, concise 
treatment of the most profound of all doctrines. H. P. 


An Introduction to the Textual Criticism of the New Testament. By 
Leo Vaganay. ‘Translated by the Rev. B. V. Miller, D.D. 
(Sands. 35. 6d. net.) 


Tuis is an admirable introduction to a question which gets more 
complicated year by year owing to the ever-growing mass of 
material and the gradual change in methods of approach. The 
author does not merely give us lists of manuscripts, versions, etc., 
but shows the various more or less successful efforts which have 
been made during the last hundred years or so to co-ordinate the 
evidence. One fact is incontrovertible: the text we now have 
has, so far as doctrinal, historical, and theological questions go, 
come down to us in a state of general integrity. Yet we are still 
very far from anything approaching absolute conformity with the 
originals. This, of course, will be evident when we realize the 
enormous number of variants to which our authorities—manv- 
scripts, versions, patristic quotations, and in these last days the 
papyri—bear witness. 

The change that has come over textual criticism will be at once 
apparent if we compare Scrivener’s Introduction, edited by Miller, 
on the so-called uncial or majuscule MSS. and the minuscule or 
cursive MSS. For even so late as Miller’s edition there was a 
tendency to regard uncial codices as more important than the so- 
called cursives. Now, however, it is fully realized that it is not 
the age of the actual copy that matters so much as the age of the 
MS. from which it was derived, and that many cursive or later 
codices may be of far greater value than older productions because 
based upon still earlier ones. Nowadays MSS. are grouped 
according to “‘families”, the members of which agree in certai 
stereotyped errors or peculiarities, in their provenance, the scrijtt 
employed, and so on. 

It would perhaps be an exaggeration to say that all calculatior 
may be upset by some chance discovery even now. Yet it is big 
a few years since the “Ferrar group”, emanating from Calabrif 
astonished the critical world by putting the story of the woma 
taken in adultery after Luke. xxi, 38, and the story of the sweat ¢ 
blood after Matthew. xxvi, 39. 
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Space forbids our giving details of this useful and practical 


volume ; two features, however, must not be passed over: the 
references to recent works on the subject, and a more especially 
novel feature, Some Examples for Beginners. 


In Chris?s Own Country. By Dom Ernest Graf, O.S.B. (Burns 
Oates & Washbourne. Ios. 6d. net.) 


Dom Ernest Grar has caught the sunlit bustle and the shaded 
quiet, the strength and the weakness of the Holy Land in this 
delightful book. To one who spent long years in Palestine, 
In Christ?s Own Country brought a fierce nostalgia to stand again 
upon the grey crags of the Mount of Precipitation at Nazareth, 
with the wide spaces of Armageddon spread like a map at one’s feet, 
Tabor’s great dome closing the horizon to the left and Carmel’s 
Place of Sacrifice adorned by the Carmelite monastery on the 
mountain’s highest south-eastern ridge dominating the western 
horizon. 

Dom Ernest’s book will appeal even more strongly to those 
who have never been in the Holy Land, for they have but to open 
his pages to see Christ’s own country as the monk saw it and not be 
forced into consideration of some of its less salubrious aspects—the 
burning, exacerbated rivalries of races which force themselves upon 
the consciousness of the most recollected pilgrim. 

It is a great book, one which should still have a place upon the 
bookshelves of the home after more ephemeral works of its kind 
have long since been returned to the pulping-machine. Rever- 
ently, yet with no touch of fussy mock-piety or wearisome itera- 
tion of legends, Dom Ernest takes his reader in clear-eyed, sane 
fashion on pilgrimage to the scenes where the drama of Redemp- 
tion was worked out, and contents himself with here a witty re- 
mark, there a shrewd comment on what he describes, and every- 
where with that urbanity which is the hall-mark of his ancient 
order. 

In Christ’s Own Country is a book to be enjoyed by everyone, 
from the nun who hears it read in the refectory to the man fresh 
from the rolling-mills who takes his short ease before sleep renews 
his energy for the next day of savage toil. 

D. V. Durr. 


W hat Fesus Saw from the Cross. By A. D. Sertillanges, O.P. 
(Burns Oates & Washbourne. 7s. 6d. net.) 


Tuost who know Pére Sertillanges’s work will know what to expect 
in this book--deep knowledge expressed in simple phrases which 
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recall whole treatises of theology and give rise to further thought 
and increased devotion : and they will not be disappointed. 

The author has succeeded to an amazing degree in identifying 
himself with the outlook of the crucified Christ, recollecting the 
past life on earth and looking forward to the future development of 
his Church, feeling intensely the present suffering yet rejoicing 
in the never-ceasing immediate vision of God. Never does he 
indulge in sentimental imagination arising out of an all-too-human 
conception of Christ, never does he utter a word which is un- 
necessary or a phrase which fails to convey adeep truth. This, ina 
lengthy book, professedly devotional and aiming at awaking every 
human faculty to the consideration of Christ in His sufferings, is a 
remarkable achievement. 

The translator who turned the author’s distinctive French into 
such felicitous English deserves great credit. 

Epwarp Quinn. 


Essai de Sociologie. Don Luigi Sturzo. Translated from the 
Italian by Juliette Bertrand. (Bloud et Gay, Paris.) 


ConDENsATION of thought combined with a most careful accuracy 
of expression render this book difficult reading. The reader cannot 
afford to relax his attention at any point or neglect the exact 
significance of language so deliberately weighed. But no one will 
regret the time and thought given to digestion of a book so rich 
in pondered thought. 

At a time when on all sides reason is being abandoned for some 
form of irrational vitalism Don Sturzo bases his sociology on human 
rationality. Society in all its forms is grounded in the individual’s 
reason. Yet he is no upholder of the atomist individualism whose 
discredit has led by reaction to the contemporary exaltation of 
society as independent of and superior to the individuals that 
compose it. For he shows that the individual reason has an in- 
trinsic social aspect, an inherent orientation to society. “The 
foundation of society is exclusively the individual man in his 
concrete nature, in his complexity, and the inalienable individuality 
which is essentially his. Society is not a being or an organism 
external to and superior to the individual. Man is at once indi- 
vidual and social ; his individual and his social possibilites have a 
single root in his sentient and rational nature. His individuality 
is such that he cannot share any life other than his own, he is 90 
social that he could not exist or develop any faculty . . . outsides 
social framework.” 

The social potentialities of man develop three chief social forms 
—the family, the political society (the State), and the religious 
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society (the Church). These forms are not everywhere equally 
developed. Each tends to affirm its autonomy but also interferes 
with and seeks to dominate—indeed absorb—the others. And this 
domination and absorption, though never complete, are often 
partially effected. ‘The family, for example, or the State, may 
assume the functions of the religious society, which, however, 
retains an embryonic and largely potential difference from either. 
The economic society which Marxism regards as fundamental is 
treated by Don Sturzo as a social form subordinate to the political. 
And international society, still, alas! so rudimentary, is also re- 
garded as secondary to the political society of particular nations. 
While agreeing in the main with this social classification, we would 
raise a caveat against the identification of the political society 
with the State, whose function is well defined by Don Sturzo as 
the provision of defence and the maintenance of order. ‘These 
functions, which necessarily involve the use of force, render the 
State no more than a particular department of the political society. 
The latter should be a society of fellow nationals united by the 
common acceptance of social ideals to be realized by their co- 
operation and the common vision of the truth in which these 
practical ideals are grounded. It should as such dispense with 
force, reserving this for its police department, the state, a 
department to be confined rigidly within the sphere in which 
force rightly may, because it must, be employed. Over and above 
the defence and order for which the State must provide, the 
political society will pursue, without compulsion, by the free 
collaboration of its members, aims of a higher description, 
the physical, mental, intellectual, and moral welfare and 
development of its citizens. ‘That is to say, the State is like the 
economic system, a secondary society dependent upon the political. 

The long conflict now more acute than ever between Church 
and State, which Don Sturzo regards as a necessary result of the 
dynamic social process maintained by the social forms in their 
mutual interference and in their tendency to autonomy, would 
assume a very different complexion if the State were thus reduced 
to a department of the nation. It would become a purely mental 
and spiritual struggle of diverse claimants upon man’s work and 
love ; the hideous element of persecution would at last disappear. 
If conflict and tension between the political and religious societies 
are inevitable, conflict between Church and State is not, being 
dependent upon the false place accorded to the latter within the 
political society. 

Don Sturzo views the history of human societies as a process 
towards a rationality never wholly attained ; a factor of irration- 
ality, often masked by a delusive appearance of rationality, con- 
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ditions and restricts the process of rationalization. It is a material 
factor, the objectively given, embodied by existing institutions, 
as against the ideal factor of forward-moving effort to realize a 
fuller rationality at least dimly apprehended. Hence a perpetual 
dualism, authority and liberty, morality and legal right, the de- 
mands of society and the demands of individual conscience. As 
the conflicting forces take shape they result in a dyarchy, of which 
the dyarchy since the Christian era of Church and State is a striking 
example. This dyarchy, however, always tends to be resolved 
in a unification effected by one of its factors, as today by the totali- 
tarian State. The unification, however, is never complete. 
Somehow the duality breaks out once more, it may be bya 
division within the victorious unit, and the process recommences, 
This is not to say that Don Sturzo is a pessimist in his outlook. 
Though perfect rationality is unattainable and the duality with 
its tension and struggle must persist to the end of history, and 
though progress is not continuous or rectilinear, there is on the 
whole a progress. In spite of all the disquieting symptoms, the 
renewal of tyranny and religious persecution, even the perpe- 
tration on an enormous scale of atrocities which not long ago 
we had fondly believed were confined to past ages or to population 
still primitive, a definite advance to a more rational society have 
been made in the last centuries and cannot be wholly nullified. 
Indeed, Don Sturzo regards the totalitarian State as realized today 
as a proof of its own impossibility as a permanent society. We 
are, however, sorry that whereas he points out that one of the causes 
which have produced the omnipotent State was the introduction 
of conscript armies, he nevertheless speaks of military service as a 
duty which the State has a right to demand. Surely the inalien- 
able right of individual personality is violated if the individual 
is required to serve in the army whatever his conscience may con- 
clude as to the morality of war, whether in itself or under modern 
conditions ; and a State which can take its citizens’ lives to serve 
its prestige and aggrandizement is well on the way to the totali- 
tarian goal. Don Sturzo clearly sees that at present war is the 
most massive form of irrationality in human society. But he 
seems content to postpone the attack upon it until a public con- 
science has been formed sufficiently strong to maintain an effective 
system of international co-operation and mutual defence. It is 
permissible to hold that the best, perhaps the only possible, way 
by which this conscience may be formed is the refusal of military 
service by individuals convinced already of the irrationality, and 
therefore of the immorality, of modern international wars. 


E. I. WATKIN. 
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The Iniquitous Contract. By J. L. Benvenisti. Pp. xxiii ly 11S. 
(Burns Oates & Washbourne. $s. net.) 


A YouNG man was saying good-bye to his headmaster on leaving 
school. Answering a question about his future career and his 
prospects, he spoke vaguely about a job in the city. The older 
man was silent for a time ; he seemed to be considering an appro- 
priate parting message. At length he spoke: “May I give you a 
word of advice? If you want to make money, see that you do not 
make anything else.” ‘The generally accepted fact that the closer 
one is to the process of production, whether in farming or in in- 
dustry, the less one makes out of the article produced, points the 
same moral. It is financially more profitable to deal in goods 
than to make them; it is financially most profitable to deal in 
money, for money, unlike goods, in imperishable. This is a 
modern truth which would have been incomprehensible by the 
first traders and the very ancient canonists who thought of money 
as a token of exchange. When a piece of metal was stamped with 
the image of an ox it was a valid token only so long as the ox existed. 
We have improved on these primitive notions; an ox may die, 
but the piece of metal does not. Indeed, not only does it defy 
decay, but it can breed—with greater regularity and certainty 
than any cow, for “money fructifies”’. 

One of the objects of Mr. Benvenisti’s book is to examine this 
amazing phenomenon which is accepted so trustingly by the 
modernjworld in spite of the fact that it is clean contrary to all our 
experience. Some twenty-five years ago a small group of Catholic 
theologians did begin to disinter some startling quotations from 
the old canonists about the immorality of usury. No particular 
alarm was caused at first because it was glibly explained that what 
the old canonists were condemning was what we now call “usurious 
interest”. ‘The group, however, stuck to their guns, and it became 
increasingly evident that the old canonists did not distinguish 
between interest and usury, and that to them all interest was 
usurious. But before the discussion could develop properly 
the supporters of the present régime produced two arguments 
that effectively closured it. The first was that the old canonists 
did not understand the proper function of money, as shown by 
their ignorance of the meaning of credit. The second argument 
clinched the first ; it consisted in quoting the opinions of leading 
casuists of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries which seemed 
to imply a change of theological outlook, and in stressing the fact 
that actually ecclesiastical funds are invested to produce interest. 
This rebutting evidence was not really so convincing as it was 
thought to be, for the casuist is by profession more concerned 
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with determining lawful exceptions than with enunciating prin- 
ciples, and secondly, the acts of churchmen must not be taken as 
necessarily consonant with the teaching of the Church. But the 
arguments, despite their inconclusiveness, sufficed to smother the 
recalcitrants and the discussion smouldered. 

Latterly it has burst into flame again; a host of financial 
reformers have stirred the embers. Another attempt has recently 
been made to forbid discussion, but we think the attempt was 
unwisely conceived. We can sympathize with the Protestants’ 
objection to wild and reckless statements, but the economic 
condition of the world, the pressure of debt combined with the 
refusal of permission to liquidate it—for is not that what the un- 
employment problem means ?—to say nothing of the papal 
encyclicals on the one hand and the belief in Communist promises 
on the other, all these call for greater enlightenment and not for 
suppression. Is interest usurious, and therefore immoral? Or, 
if there be a distinction between different kinds of interest, 
where should the line be drawn ? To our mind these are the more 
important questions at the moment. 

Mr. Benvenisti devotes the last and the longest chapter of his 
book to a constructive policy, but that can wait till we have come 
to a decision concerning the truth or falsehood of his premises, 
Some form of rent or interest is certainly justified ; if I make or 
own a spade or a plough, I am entitled to a remuneration from one 
who borrows it to do his work. If instead of lending a plough I 
lend him money to buy one, I can surely claim the same return. 
But whereas my plough will wear out and so become unremunera- 
tive, my money loan will remain for ever and ever. We do not 
desire to make rash and reckless statements, but we do insist 
upon our right to cross-examine the upholders of the present system 
and ask them to explain how it is that money, which is only a 
symbol, has managed to obtain rights and privileges not possessed 
by the real wealth which it represents. ‘The time has gone by 
when the common people can be put off with the statement that 
these mysteries of high finance are too deep for their comprehen- 
sion. It may be that they are; in that case, the common people 
—or at least the Catolic common people—would like their theolo- 
gians to examine these claims on their behalf. ‘Theologians have 
trained minds and they are not given to reckless and hasty utter- 
ances, and we await their decision on these important questions. 
It is difficult to imagine that the early canonists would condone 
practices that are defended as right and proper by modern business 
men. Is this because, as financiers claim, the early canonists were 
ignorant of the proper function of money? Or is it, as Mr. 
Benvenisti seems to imply, that later canonists have become more 
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complacent in their attitude to the money power? In any case 
this book is, in our opinion, more of a challenge to the theologians 
than to the financiers. S. J. Gostinc. 


The Pope in Politics. By William Teeling. (Dickson. 75. 6d. net.) 


To make an examination of the Vatican’s political activities and 
to come to an unfavourable conclusion upon them would seem to 
be quite permissible. But it is not a sufficient (or even perhaps a 
necessary) qualification for such an examination and judgment to 
have travelled widely, to know many “people”, and to have had a 
cousin in the pontifical Noble Guard. It is necessary to have a 
knowledge of Christianity and its implications that transcends, not, 
of course, the positive statements, but the limitations of the 
Penny Catechism, and to be keenly aware of the dangers of a purely 
external approach. Otherwise one may fall into writing (as 
Mr. Teeling does) such woolliness as that “what Catholics should 
do in England was to study their religion thoroughly and, knowing 
what it stood for, to go out far more into the world and into public 
affairs, and then behave just the same as every other level-headed 
Britisher, but to practise their religion at the same time”, or such 
shockingly careless statements as that “probably the strongest card 
the Catholics can play in Japan is the Pope’s active dislike of 
Communism, and of Russia, and his keenness to spread religion 
there” (italics mine). It is necessary to have a clear idea of the 
status, function, and prerogatives of the Supreme Pontiff in theology 
and in history. His relation to the Church cannot be adequately 
expressed only in terms of canon law and of political analogies—he 
is neither an autocratic sovereign nor a constitutional monarch ; 
nor is the College of Cardinals in any sense a parliament, and Mr. 
Teeling exaggerates the importance of the national elements in its 
present constitution. He also seems (if I may put it so) to forget 
the Holy Ghost, and the fact that he is ex professo dealing with 
politics does not excuse him, for the “secular politics” of the 
Vatican are aimed solely at the service of religion and nothing else. 
The Catholic Church as such is no more concerned for what is 


called democracy than for any other secular polity: she is con- 


wag for righteousness and justice, wherever they may come 
m. 

It is necessary, too, for a writer on this subject to be equipped 
with a good background of general ecclesiastical knowledge— 
and here Mr. Teeling falls down as badly as anywhere. He is 
inexact in more than one or two places; he talks a lot about 
“primates” (and presents Scotland with one), but seems unaware 
that canon law no longer recognizes any primates in the Western 
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Church (the title is honorary); Pius XI did not first apply to 
Ethiopia “his well-known policy” (that phrase is grossly mis- 
leading) of indigenous bishops after the Italian invasion—Aba 
Khidaneh Mariam Kassa was appointed ordinary of the Catholics 
of Ethiopian rite in 1930; the idea that the Pope ever thought 
that the reunion of the dissident East could be other than a long 
and slow process, perhaps extending over centuries, is incredible, 
And so on and so on. . And added to all this, Mr. Teeling writes a 
sloppy sort of English that would seem to be a true index to the 
woolliness of his mental processes where religious and ecclesiastical 
affairs are concerned. For example, the Rota does not deal with 
the “question of divorce”, as that word is commonly understood, 
nor does it ever “annul a marriage” ; and Mr. 'Teeling continually 
refers to the “Catholic Church” when he means something less 
(“The Catholic Church felt extremely nervous that it was losing 
its hold [in Ireland’), and understates in a most misleading way 
(“The Catholic Church is also strongly in favour of the mainten- 
ance of the family system, and its development”). And lest this 
should be taken merely as the splenetic review of an opponent, it 
may be added that the present reviewer has considerable sympathy 
with the general line of what he conceives that Mr. Teeling was 
trying to say, and approached the book with some prejudice in its 
favour. 

The Pope in Politics has been taken much too seriously in the 
Press, whether Catholic or not; it reminds us of nothing so much 
as of a rocket that, failing to rise, shoots about on the ground, now 
here, now there, letting off sparks and making the nervous jump, 


and finally peters out without any explosion of light. 
D. D. A. 


The Papacy and World Affairs as Reflected in the Secularization 
of Politics. By Carl Conrad Eckhardt. (University of 
Chicago Press ; Cambridge University Press. 18s. net.) 


Dr. Eckxuarpt’s study is primarily historical; that is, he is con- 
cerned with the relations between the papacy and the world, not 
as they ought to be in the light of the Church’s divine constitution, 
but as they are and have been according to the evidence of historical 
documents. As the title implies, these relations are considered 
from the special aspect of the process of secularizing politics which 
was always developing at least implicitly but found its definitive 
expression in the Peace of Westphalia, where even Catholic princes 
agreed to exclude the Church from the political sphere. 

After a rapid survey of the earlier relations between Church and 
State, the author shows how the weariness of the nations after 
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the Thirty Years’ War and the desire of the secular princes to 


maintain their possessions intact even at the expense of the Church 
combined to exclude the papacy from making effective protest 
against a peace unjust to itself. These and the other elements 
of the problem—the moderation of Maximilian of Bavaria, the 
hostility of Catholic Austria to the papal claims, the secular and 
nationalist policy of Richelieu and Mazarin, the literary con- 
troversy of which Wangnereck was the centre—are all explained 
accurately, with abundant documentation, orderly exposition, and 
real sympathy for the popes’ attitude. 

He continues the history of the papal protests against the 
encroachments of the secular powers down to the signing of the 
Lateran Treaty in 1929. By this time the papal attitude had 
become less intolerant and the leaders of the Church had restricted 
their public pronouncements to more general aspects of the social 
and moral order within the State and of the harmonious co- 
operation between the different nations. Thereby they won a new 
respect for themselves and for the Catholic Church and, freed from 
political entanglements, appeared to the world in a more sublime 
dignity than before. 

New problems are raised, however, by the rise of the totalitarian 
State, where not only politics but the whole life of man is secularized 
and the Church is no longer separated from but subordinated to 
the State. As Dr. Eckhardt modestly admits, his book makes little 
contribution to the solution of those problems but only provides 
a picture of “the historic background that is disclosed in the 
movement called the ‘secularization of politics’ ”’. 

It might perhaps have been made more clear that the popes 
never acquiesced in the secularization of politics as a principle, 
and that when Pius XI accepted it as a fact, and withdrew from 
all unsolicited participation in political disputes on account of 
the changed conditions of the twentieth century, he was not 
irtonsistent with his predecessors who resisted the actual secu- 
larization of the seventeenth century. Moreover, the pope 
expressly claims still the right to intervene in any sphere of human 

action by reason of the moral aspect—sub specie peccati. Dr. 
Eckhardt would not contest this, but he might have brought it 
out more. 

Perhaps the use of the unfortunate expression “Roman Catholic 
Christendom” is due less to the author’s religious sympathies than 
to the American atmosphere in which he works. 

Epwarp QuINN. 
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The Crusade. By Hilaire Belloc. (Cassell. 125. 6d. net.) 
The Knights Templar: their Rise and Fall. By G. A. Campbell. 
(Duckworth. 15s. net.) 


“‘Wuatever the causes of its inception, the First Crusade stands 
out as an amazing achievement. Cruelty, stupidity, superstition, 
greed, selfishness, treachery, depravity—all form part of the story, 
but there is also to be found sublime self-sacrifice, the highest 
courage, and the noblest ideals.” Thus Mr. Campbell. His own 
careful work, no less than Mr. Belloc’s brilliant and colourful 
analysis, justifies the verdict. Complementary and usefully 
corrective are the two books. Mr. Belloc concentrates on the 
_ military strategy and tactics of the crusade and provides excellent 
maps and diagrams—all very helpful to the reader. For Mr. 
Belloc there is only one crusade worthy of the name—the one he 
writes about. So he finishes at the fall of Jerusalem in 1187, the 
battle of Hattin (which Mr. Campbell spells “Hittin”’) being the 
decisive event. “There was, indeed, but one Crusade, that of 
which I have sketched the main outline in this book.” 

That, of course, was not the view of the papacy, and it is not the 
view of the historian of the Knights Templars. Mr. Belloc 
will not even admit that Jerusalem in the later crusades was ever 
recovered by the Christian armies: “Nor has Jerusalem since 
returned to Christian men.” Yet, after all, though the possession 
of the Holy City by Frederick II in 1229 may be refused recogni- 
tion on the ground that the emperor was probably heretical and 
certainly excommunicate, the recovery of Jerusalem by Richard, 
Duke of Cornwall, some ten years later, and the occupation that 
lasted for two years did take place—as Mr. Campbell narrates. 

The full story of the dissolution of the ‘Templars—the charges 
brought against the order, the crimes alleged, the implacable 
resolve of the French king, Philip the Fair, destroyer of Pope 
Boniface, the weakness of Pope Clement V—is all clearly set out, 
not without much indignation, by Mr. Campbell. It is a shocking 
and deplorable story from any standpoint. Pride and vast wealth 
provoked the destruction. Mr. Campbell’s judicial examination 
makes the guilt admitted under torture and from disreputable 
witnesses incredible. But the torturing of prisoners to extort 
confession remained in use in Europe till the end of the sixteenth 
century, and there are still those who think pressure exerted by 
the police to obtain admission of guilt is not wholly to be con- 
demned. 

J. C. 
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A Cardinal of the Medici. By Mrs. Hicks Beach. (Cambridge 


University Press. 155. net.) 


Tue tiresome thing about historical novels or romanticized 
biography is that the unfortunate reader can never be sure which 
is fact and which fiction. He need have no worries in this case. 
True, the Cardinal de Medici’s “unknown mother” is an imaginary 
portrait, but the people and events which tell the story of the years 
from 1503 till Ippolito’s death at the age of twenty-five in 1535 are 
all absolutely correct and accurate: the twenty-four closely 
printed pages of notes at the end give chapterd andverse of con- 
temporary authorities for those who wish to consult them. 

The story opens at the court of Urbino, which Castiglione has 
immortalized in J] Cortegiano—though that, as the writer suggests, 
is the ideal of a sophisticated Arcadia without the flaws of real life. 
Among the many well-known figures who cross the pages is that 
of Pietro Bembo, whose description of platonic love and beauty, 
as reported by Castiglione, are perhaps the noblest expression of 
the Renaissance spirit, already at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century rotten at the heart though retaining the outward shell of 
loveliness. ‘The book is crowded and detailed as a painting of 
Carpacchio, the frescoes of Cossa at Ferrara and Stradano at 
Florence, or Gozzoli’s “Journey of the Magi” with its portraits of 
the Medici family which is reproduced on the dust-jacket and 
makes one regret that it was not possible to illustrate the book. 

One criticism suggests itself. ‘The pageant of the later Renais- 
sance passes before the mind’s eye as we read, but it is rather a 
photograph than a picture. Vitality, whether showing itself as 
passion, ambition, love of beauty, violence, treachery, or cruelty, 
is the essence of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries: men were 
great—whether as artists, rulers, saints, or sinners—because they 
were so intensely alive. This book has more of the tedium vitae 
and subtle psychology of today, a remote detachment in which 
a slightly anaemic fastidiousness takes the place of religion. 
Castiglione, Machiavelli, Bandello, Vasari, show life in all its crude 
colour, men in all that virt# which was the ideal of the day. It 
was a strange mixture of culture and sophistication, egoism, cruelty, 
scepticism, wickedness, superstition, and religion, an almost 
childish naivety. Perhaps it is impossible for the modern mind 


to bring order out of such apparent chaos. 
Marcaret YEo. 


Damien the Leper. By John V. Farrow. (Burns Oates & 
Washbourne. 75. 6d. net.) 


Heaven On earth, that is the average man’s idea of the Hawaiian 


Islands ; Hell on earth is scarcely an exaggerated description of the 
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leper settlement of Molokai when Father Joseph Damien first 
landed there in May 1873. Robert Louis Stevenson, who spent a 
week there a short time after Damien’s death in 1889 when 
conditions were almost incredibly better, can hardly find words to 
describe the horror of these living dead; “abominable deforma- 
tions of our common manhood”, “such a population as only 
now and then surrounds us in the horror of a nightmare”, “‘butt- 
ends of human beings lying there”. And this was when sixteen 
years of heroic and untiring work by the Flemish priest had 
brought moral and physical order into what he had found chaos, 

“T scarcely know how Mr. Farrow has been able to leave so 
vivid a picture of Father Damien in the reader’s mind with so 
few words about him”, writes Hugh Walpole in the foreword. 
This economy of words and the sincere, straightforward, simple 
style of the book form one of the two qualities which make it a 
success. ‘The stark heroism of the subject needs no fine dressing, 
It is a bitter tonic needed in our pleasure- and comfort-loving 
lives. In Damien’s life there was no dramatization, no advertise- 
ment, nothing but hard and dreadful work, made possible only 
by prayer and, at last, the realization that God had accepted his 
offering of himself. That Sunday in June 1885 when his con- 
gregation was startled by the opening words of the sermon, 
“We lepers”, was only the beginning of a living death drawn out 
for four years, a fate which Damien had foreseen and faced. 

The other quality which makes Farrow’s book so good is that he 
has followed his hero’s footsteps from the peaceful poplar-lined 
Flemish plains of his birthplace, Tremeloo, through student days 
at Louvain and Paris, round the world in the wooden sailing-ship, 
to the loveliness of Honolulu and the grave in the shadow of the 
pandanus tree in the leper cemetery. 

It was only last year that Damien’s body was welcomed home on 
the quay at Antwerp by the King of the Belgians and the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Malines, but within a year of his death a British 
warship had taken to Honolulu the granite cross which stands by 
the landing-place of Molokai with the inscription, “Greater love 
hath no man than this, that a man lay down his life for his friend.” 

Marcaret 


Catherine Tekakwitha. By Daniel Sargent. (Longmans. 7s. 6d. 
net.) 


A FEaTuRE of this unusual contribution to hagiology is the length 
of time during which one is kept waiting for the appearance of its 
heroine. Two-thirds of the narrative elapse before she is born to 
a shorter span of life even than Lisieux’s Thérése, to whom in 
several ways she bore resemblance. Yet on all counts the delay 
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is worth while. It is indispensable, indeed, in order to show this 
sainthood to have been no sporadic growth but the fine flower of 
ancient racial tradition, germinating long in the soil of natural 
religion, to be watered at last by the blood of Jesuit missionaries, 
the greatest of whom, St. Isaac Jogues, had won martyrdom 
actually in Catherine’s native village ten years before her birth. 

Mr. Sargent’s last four chapters embody a life-story of idyllic 
beauty. From the settlement on the Sault, from among the 
hunters in the forest, from before the Mohawks’ humble altar 
(“As soon as she entered the chapel in the early morning, she put 
herself in mind of how wonderful it was to be baptized’), from the 
sleeping-shelf of the long-house where she died at twenty-two, the 
perfume of this Indian girl’s sanctity rises unmistakably to entrance 
and shame us. Gaiety is not a common trait among the Indians ; 
her confessor Pére Cholenec says of her that “she had a surprising 
gaiety”. “She was always gay,” he says, “always content”, and 
remarkable for her esprit solide, adds Pére Chauchetiére, her 
earliest biographer. It was these two discerning priests who put 
missionary custom and seventeenth-century caution alike aside in 
Catherine’s case, admitted her to holy communion less than two 
years after baptism, and on the feast of the Annunciation, 1679, 
allowed her to take “what is prudently termed to be the first 
known vow of perpetual virginity ever taken by any Indian 
maiden of North America”. 

G. M. Durnrorp. 


A Papal Chamberlain. ‘The personal Chronicle of Francis 
Augustus McNutt. (Longmans. 15s. net.) 


Tuts notable book is underdescribed by its author when he says : 
“It is not the story of my life; it is not the story of anybody’s 
life. It is but a series of incidents and events.” Few men of 
those who saw history made during the half-century preceding the 
Great War could have furnished a narrative so absorbing. The 
slight aloofness of tone which so interested Chesterton, as he says 
in his preface, keeps the reader guessing to the last page; in the 
pursuit of clues (one of which is possibly an over-keen sense of 
humour), we make acquaintance with a collection of celebrities 
varying from Father Kenelm Vaughan to King Edward VII, 
from Hall Caine to Boris of Bulgaria. Most people will agree that 
the portraits of Pope Leo XIII, his two immediate successors, and 
the men of the Roman curia are the most valuable in the long 
gallery: they afford equally effortless proof that “pretty much 
everything published about the Vatican is untrue” as that “sanctity 
is the life-blood of the Church”. 

During the War years this former papal chamberlain rendered 
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useful service to the last rulers of the crumbling Austrian empire: 
and among the figures that flit across his pages are those of the 
three young Bourbon-Parma princesses who found happiness ip 
the Benedictine life after which McNutt himself sometimes sighed, 
For contact with the world never tarnished his spiritual ideals: 
the vision granted him at six years old when he stole out of his 
New England grandmother’s puritan home to peep into a Catholic 
church, and receive then and there the gift of faith, was the vision 
with which he died ten years ago. 

This book ought to have had better proof-reading ; it contains a 
ludicrous number of serious verbal inaccuracies. 


G. M. Durnrorp. 


The Laughing Prophet. By Emile Cammaerts. (Methuen. 
85. 6d. net.) 


Gitsert CHESTERTON was a great-hearted man. Like Alan 
Breck, he was “‘a bonnie fechter”’, and dealt many a shrewd blow 
forthe Church. Asa literary craftsman he would have done better 
had he not early become infected with that pernicious passion 
for epigram, paradox, and antithesis which men like Mallock, 
Wilde, and Whistler made so fashionable in his youth. It is a trick 
that in the long run inevitably deforms, not only a man’s style 
but his thought, and Chesterton’s ideas were usually far too good 
to be thus distorted. 

It is doubtful whether he would have been allowed to cure him- 
self of what in his case we may call this “last infirmity of noble 
mind”, even if he had wanted to. His name had been too long 
associated with that particular form of verbal prowess for the public 
to have allowed him to appear in any other role. A year or so 
before he died I heard him speak at a dinner. When the time 
came for him to hold forth, the audience looked at him as they 
might have looked at a famous cricketer going in to bat. “Now 
for some merry hitting!” they seemed to say, as they settled 
themselves comfortably in their chairs. On this occasion it 
proved to be rather a fluky innings. ‘There were a good many hits; 
but there were also a good many misses. ‘Too much of his writing 
and speaking was like that. 

However, in this book M. Cammaerts is concerned less with the 
writer than with the man. It is on the beauty of his character 
that he chiefly dwells, and on that theme he will find none to 
disagree with him. In portraying with skill and insight the great 
and lovable qualities that so abundantly enriched the heart and 
mind of his friend, M. Cammaerts has produced a book which 
does signal honour alike to its subject and to its author. 


J. Lewis May. 
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Clifford of the Cabal. By Cyril Hughes Hartmann. (Heinemann. 
18s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. HarTMANN has opened up with painstaking care a chapter in 
English history which must be of the greatest possible interest to 
Catholics ; for Clifford of Chudleigh was the man who carried on 
the frequent negotiations with the Vatican concerning Charles II’s 
projected reception into the Roman Communion ; he was also 
the man most intimately concerned with the “reunion” movement 
of that day. Clifford ultimately himself became a Catholic 
and was forced by the Test Act to lay down his office as Lord 
High Treasurer of England, a heavy and bitter sacrifice which 
he made with edifying cheerfulness and resignation. 

It has been the fashion of whig historians to depict this man 
as an expert in diplomatic sleight of hand. Mr. Hartmann has 
certainly drawn a much truer picture, for he has shown us a type 
of Catholic we all know very well, the somewhat pedantic type who, 
just because of the nicety of his scruples and his high sense of 
honour, can be entrusted with tasks requiring an exceptional 
integrity and discretion. The delicacy of such commissions often 
earn for their performers a reputation for nimbleness in intrigue, 
when all that distinguishes them is their worthiness of trust. 
Clifford was just such aman. He was, if anything, an exception- 
ally single-minded and outspoken type, often paying the penalty, 
or at any rate incurring the criticism, that men of such qualities 
are bound toincur. Clifford suffered in this way not only from his 
enemies but, at any rate in the matter of criticism, from his 
friends. Mr. Hartmann’s concluding lines admirably sum up his 
character and give the note that is struck throughout the book : 
“It is surely impossible even for those who disapprove of all 
Clifford’s views in politics and religion to deny the man’s courage, 
honesty, sincerity, and single-heartedness. His career was both 
the tragedy and the triumph of a spirit alien to compromise.” 

J. H. Benvenistt. 


Catholic Schools in England. By Sister Mary John Broderick. 
(Catholic University of America. N.P.) 


Tuts thesis, which the author modestly terms a dissertation, 
submitted to the faculty of arts and sciences among the require- 
ments for the degree of doctor of philosophy, is an abbreviated 
record of Catholic education and its place in the national system. 
Opening with a description of the background of English education, 
of which many eager reformers among ourselves are ignorant, it 
might also serve to explain to the diligent author why, with all the 
State encroachments on the Church’s prerogative, our national 
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system is still “more just” than the American, where no such 
origins can be traced. The “secondary” schools, of which we are 
justifiably proud, had their early examples centuries before the 
Reformation in the “grammar” schools of cathedrals, monasteries, 
collegiate or parish churches, and of private endowment. The 
supposedly “modern” ideas of democratic control were anticipated 
in the guilds’ self-government and local provision for the aged, 
the indigent, and for the instruction of youth. Nearly all this 
was swept away in the Tudor spoliation, and (as is too seldom 
recognized) such foundations as the schools of King Edward VI, 
Christ’s Hospital, and those privately or locally maintained, were 
the tardy restitution of civilizing agencies in a populace relapsing 
into savagery. It is impressive to see that the whole educational 
system in our land has evolved, as this conspectus makes clear, 
“not from educational theorizing but because it suited the 
practical needs of the people”. 

The “Re-establishment of Catholic Schools” in 1773 and the 
struggle to maintain them from 1829 to 1870 occupy three chap- 
ters, and ““To Keep Catholic Schools Catholic” from 1870 to 1902 
and onwards bring the record to 1936. Fully documented details 
make this publication a more complete guide than can be found 
elsewhere between two covers. The dispassionate tone adds 
weight to the presentment, and some data unearthed from forgot- 
ten addresses of forgotten pioneers (e.g. on teacher training) 
might have been quoted from an up-to-date deliverance at a 
conference today. There are very few inaccuracies and in- 
adequacies, one of which is the omission of the conditions for 
“maintenance of non-provided school”, often ignored in our own 
publications. S. C. 


Brother Petroc’s Return. Astory byS.M.H. (Chatto & Windus. 
6s. net.) 


A BALD recital of this story—how a monk is hurriedly buried when 
his monastery is about to be seized by the Crown in 1549, how he 
is found to be alive four centuries later, and how, after a brief 
struggle with a mad world, he dies while saying his first Mass— 
would suggest the worst sort of pious tale. 

There could scarcely be a falser conclusion. The anonymous 
author says that her tale “is founded on a hypothesis which is not 
at all impossible in the universe to which it belongs”. ‘That is 
very true, for the machinery of plot and incident is unimportant, 
although it is in fact most dexterously handled. It exists merely 
to allow a problem that is essentially spiritual to be stated. And 
the problem is a permanent one; the unique circumstances of 
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this tale only serve to give it additional point. The problem is 
this: how can a soul that is spontaneously Christian be reconciled 
to the elaborate structure that has been erected in face of a world 
that is unchristian ? 

We are given no easy solution, for there is none. Instead, 
S. M. H. indicates with unerring sympathy where the breaking- 
points are to be expected. Machinery, noise, slipshod thought : 
these are the obvious things. The spiritual life presents a subtler 
crisis. In its crude form that crisis is the contrast between simple 
contemplation and the methods of the “Daughters of Fortitude”, 
with their Composition of Place and Spiritual Bouquets. The 
synthesis is not readily found, but the most moving part of this 
very moving book is the final realization that “new or old there is 
really very little difference. God dwells in the centre of a pure 
heart.” 

No review can do justice to a book so profoundly conceived, so 
modestly presented, so beautifully written. Here, perhaps for 
the first time in English, is a hypothesis called the “Catholic novel” 
come to life. But Brother Petroc’s Return is not Catholic merely 
because its setting is ecclesiastical. It is Catholic because it is 
universal ; it would be hard to recall a novel that has values so 
constant, that is enriched by so authentic a perception of character. 
It remains for S. M. H. tocontinue the work she has so triumphantly 
begun. We can scarcely expect her to give us the Catholic novel 
we need : she has at least shown us where the roots of such a novel 
must be sought. J. A. E. 


Letters to His Fiancée. By Léon Bloy. Translated by Barbara 
Wall. (Sheed & Ward. 65s. net.) 


Buoy did not write for a public but, he said, for God alone. It 
is ironic that his first writings to be translated in English should 
be the love-letters to the Danish lady who afterwards became his 
wife. Her decision to offer them to the world, to any soul who 
will be the “fiancée of his thoughts”, commands our respect, 
but not the uneasy feeling of eavesdropping. The public interest 
which is one reason for publishing confidences bears a sense differ- 
ent in moral theology from that in literary custom, and much that 
is condemned as bourgeois by the latter is not dissimilar to the 
cardinal values of measure and reticence in the latter. 

The personal tenderness and humility of these letters is not a 
subject for discussion, except in so far as they correct the im- 
pression given by his public actions and writings. Outwardly 
bitter, ruthless, ungraciously heroic, inwardly he was like a sick 
little child; a man born sad seeking for the woman who would 
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comfort him ; and—a slight hint of his conflict—a writer who was 
fond of Paris and yet detested journalism. “I am above all”, he 
writes, “an adorer, and the faculty of analysis as philosophers 
understand it is completely lacking in me.” But he had the gift 
of intelligence, explosions of understanding rather than the steady 
light of wisdom on all things in their order. His heart drove his 
mind to penetrate the mystery of charity, to see that thy neighbour 
in the precept is so much more than the recipient of patronage. 


Short Organ Interludes for Liturgical Use. Second Book. By 
Dom Gregory Murray, O.S.B., M.A., F.R.C.O. (Rushworth 
& Dreaper, Ltd. 25. 6d. net.) 


Tue ability to improvise artistically is always, and rightly, regarded 
as a great test of musicianship ; but it is one in which not a few 
professional musicians fail. It would be hardly fair, therefore, 
to demand so rare a gift in the majority of Catholic organists, 
who are amateurs without any special training. And so there 
arises a demand for such material as Dom Gregory once again 
provides in this his second book of short organ interludes. 

Like their predecessors these short pieces are devised to fill 
various short gaps that occur at Mass or Vespers, or upon other 
occasions. In his preface Dom Gregory says there is “a serious 
dearth of organ music suitable for this purpose”. In view of the 
excellent collections by such composers as Colin, Guilnant, and 
Gigout, all nodal in character, this statement errs on the side of 
extravagance! But the French collections—in which there are 
certainly some numbers unsuitable for liturgical use—are generally 
too expensive and rather too difficult for the average organist. 

Dom Gregory’s melodious pieces are all in four-part harmony, 
with no contrapuntal writing to speak of, and are all very similar 
in style. They are excellent models of their kind, sufficiently but 
not slavishly nodal, and eminently practical. If this book is 
as warmly received as the first one—and it deserves to be— 
perhaps Dom Gregory may be induced to give us some pieces more 
varied in character, not eschewing the frugal manner. 

One word of warning. The aspiring organist should not feel 
it to be necessary to fill up all short gaps with music. Give us, 
please, some moments of quietness ! A. R. 


Frontiers of Faith and Reason. By Father Vincent McNabb, O.P. 
(Sheed & Ward. tos. 6d. net.) 


Tues essays have already appeared in print, but it is a pleasure to 
have them in book form, Covering a number of years of the 
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author’s life, they show a consistency of outlook which is of 
interest. Centring round the teachings of St. Thomas, Cardinal 
Newman, and, of course, Holy Scripture, they provide food for 
thought. The author is always fond of an outré opinion ; the more 
bizarre the notion the more it seems to appeal tohim! This has 
its charm, but also its dangers, for one is apt to be carried away 
by determination to defend one’s happy—or unhappy—inspira- 
tion. An example of this occurs in the essay on the last twelve 
verses of St. Mark’s gospel, which Father McNabb thinks were 
deliberately removed for doctrinal reasons. Much more probably 
the ending was the last leaf and got detached. There is a ten- 
dency, too, to exaggerate ; for example, the passage in 1 Cor. xi, 26, — 
was mangled by the Reformers; but it is surely an exaggeration 
to say that “few texts have had such a dramatic history” (p. 172). 

But there are gems in the volume. ‘The essay on Emancipation 
of Indifference deals faithfully with the ambiguousness of the 
English language and with an Englishman’s love for the ambiguous 
compromise which almost outrivals the Delphic oracle. In the 
same essay there are remarks about indifference among Catholics 
which can be read with profit ; the same applies to the article on 
St. Thomas—and, incidentally, St. Augustine—on biblical 
criticism. Yet these sound views do not save the author from his 
love of a paradox no matter what it costs. He seems, for instance, 
to have convinced himself that the First Epistle of Peter is an 
authoritative pronouncement on the problem of the Galatians. 
Possibly he is right ; probably so, we much doubt. But, anyhow, 
even if right, does that allow the conclusion that it was therefore 
written soon after St. Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians? One 
gets the uneasy feeling that too often the author gives in to the 
temptation to wrest his facts to fit his preconceived theory. 

Let no one think, however, that these features detract from the 
value of the essays. Perhaps they give them zest. Perhaps, too, 
that is just what the writer hoped for. 


Why Communism Gets Away With It. By Donald Attwater. 
(Coldwell. 3d. net.) 


Wuat is the right thing in present circumstances for a Catholic 
layman to do when he is convinced that capitalist society is already 
pretty well as “anti-God” as a Communist State would be; that 
the Communist threat is in fact a scourge of God for our social 
injustice ; that Catholic anti-red propaganda has reached satura- 
tion-point in peoples’ minds, that in an ultimate show-down a 
triumphant “right” would be just as destructive of true religion 
as a triumphant “left” ; and that the only true way of dealing with 
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the communist menace is to attack the social injustice which is 
causing it? One course open to such a man would be to enlist 
himself in the general fight for social justice, drawing personal 
inspiration from his religion but not appealing to it or claiming its 
authority. Donald Attwater in this pamphlet chooses the much 
more difficult course of trying to persuade his fellow Catholics— 
including, of course, their ecclesiastical leaders—to bring the 
Church’s social teaching out of cold storage, and come out 
strongly and sincerely against the prevailing economic injustice, 
He writes with a certain urgency and desperation which (one 
hopes) may have some effect on those who (one hopes again) may 


read his words. F. H. D 


Man and Eternity. Papers read at the Summer School of Catholic 
Studies, Cambridge, 1936. (Burns Oates & Washbourne, 
75. 6d. net.) 


Amonc the blessings which summer brings in its train is the 
annual volume of lectures given at the Cambridge Summer School 
the previous year. It would be interesting to have some informa- 
tion as to who buy and read these volumes. One imagines they 
are eagerly welcomed by priests in general as affording them a 
convenient means of keeping up their theological reading and 
becoming acquainted with the best writers and professors of the 
day. 

The present volume follows naturally on the last, which dealt 
with Church and State—for in the meantime several modern States 
have been busy hurrying churchmen into eternity; and it is 
worthy of its place in the growing series of summer-school volumes. 

Father Lattey, S.]., in the first lecture deals with the Old Testa- 
ment doctrine of the future life, a paper which one imagines pre- 
supposes a fairly wide knowledge of the Old Testament on the part 
of its hearers. Father Martindale’s paper on Apocalypse and 
everlasting life is packed and crowded, vivid and stimulating. A 
particularly good paper is that of Father Alphonsus Bonnar, 
O.F.M., on the destiny of the unbaptized, and those on the Last 
Day, Purgatory, and Hell are very commendable for their restraint 
of the use of the imagination. Father Moncrieff, O.P., brings out 
the consolatory aspect of the doctrine of Purgatory, the state of 
the holy souls being, according to Catherine of Genoa, a state 
of joy, while Doctor Davis, in a very professorial paper, while 
deprecating lurid descriptions of Hell, warns us against the danger 
of criticizing those fathers and saints who laid it on thick. But 
Abbot Vanier, O.S.B., on Heaven, indulges in a little fun at the 
expense of the barefooted friars who let themselves go in depicting 
heavenly bliss, 
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Perhaps to priests the most interesting lecture of all is Doctor 
O’Donovan’s on death from a medical point of view. It confirms 
what the reviewer had already decided for himself out of his 
pastoral experience—that “an immense majority die as they are 
born—oblivious. A few, very few, suffer severely in the body, 
fewer still in the mind.” C. EB. E. 


The Gauntlet Against the Gospel. By Angelo S. Rappoport. 
(Skeffington. 155. net.) 

The New Testament Basis of Pacifism. By G. H. C. Macgregor, 
D.D. (James Clarke. 35. 6d. net.) 


Dr. Rappoport argues that the spirit of Christ has been, and is 
being, betrayed by the cult among Christians of the spirit of 
violence—a thing that urgently needs saying. But the reader will 
be alienated, justly, by stridency and exaggeration : no distinction 
is made between those who glorify war and those who hold that, 
though an evil, it may sometimes be necessary: Luther is a 
complete scoundrel; the Cathari, perfect. The militarist is 
likely to remain unconvinced. 

Very different is the second book, by the professor of divinity and 
biblical criticism at Glasgow University. The problem is quietly 
examined in the light of the gospels. First, Christian pacifism is 
defined : not passivism, for the prohibition “has its source in the 
positive imperative . . . that every valid means must be used to 
set wrongs right”; it discriminates “between moral and non- 
moral uses of force”, and holds that we must ask the first question 
first—duty to Christ before political expediency. The author next 
deals cogently with the “militarist” texts, and with the argument 
that pacifism neglects the sterner side of the divine nature and 
exalts love to the detriment of justice. There follows a criticism 
of later Christian teaching: Augustine and Aquinas, Luther, 
Calvin; and the conclusion is then drawn: the Church must 
“frankly confess, as she did at the first”, that war and Christianity 
are incompatible. 

In its conclusion as in its argument the book compels respect. 
But there are difficulties. ‘There was not the complete break in 
tradition which the author maintains. ‘The theory of the “double 
standard”—perfection in the cloister, compromise in the world— 
though it existed, is not the authentic Catholic teaching, least of 
all that of St. Thomas, who attacked it. It was, as Professor Kirk 
has pointed out in his Vision of God, the perversion of a valid 
theory, “in essence wholly true to the New Testament”, which held 
that perfection “is a matter of progress”, and that therefore there 
is a distinction between the necessaria ad salutem (to use St. 
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Thomas’s terms) and the things which pertain to the perfectiongg 


caritatis. ‘This distinction must modify Professor Macgregorgm 


thesis ; so must another fundamental problem of which he make 
no mention—the conflict of duties. ‘To turn the other cheek® 
the Christian thing if I only stand to suffer; but what if them 


are others, to whom I owe a deeper duty than to my enemy, whew z 


will suffer ? And this may apply to the State as to the individual 
It must also be said that the author’s statement of St. Thomas 
doctrine of war is wholly incorrect : a proper authority is but ong 


of the three conditions which go to make up a just war, and them 


other two are very much more difficult to fulfil (11, 11ae, 40, i), 

These criticisms are in a sense academic, though they touch of 
fundamentals ; for against the actual background of modern waka 
which is the only thing that concerns us urgently and which is sum 
different from the bellum of St. Thomas, the author’s practical 
conclusion is difficult indeed to dispute ; and Catholic thinkers area 
coming more and more to hold it, on the ground not only of # 
examination of the gospels but also of the impossibility of fulfilling 
the conditions laid down by traditional theology: the just caus 
the right intention, the immunity of civilians, etc., and the basig 
principle that an action becomes bad ex quocunque defectu. Anda 
while regretting the necessity of disagreement on the poiiitf 
mentioned above, one cannot but be grateful for this book # 
that it helps to remedy the situatior. deplored by the increasing 
number of those who excusably regard the acquiescence of maly 
Christians in militarism as a denial of Christ. 

G. V. 
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History and Religion 
ARCHBISHOP GOODIER, S.J. 


This new volume is a selection from the essays on historic) 
subjects contributed by Archbishop Goodier to various learnej 
periodicals over many years. The introductory essay shows how 
the religious traditions and personalities of every famous country 
outlast the transient importance of political or social changes. The 
other essays develop this thesis with luminous studies on such sub- 
jects as the life and time of SS. Dominic, Francis, Ignatius, Vincent de 
Paul and Robert Bellarmine, Origen and his’ generation, Pelagius, 
and the Council of Ephesus. Demy 8vo., 7s. 64. 


Homes of the Saints in Rome 


EDMOND JOLY 
Translated by E. F. PEELER 


The late Edmond Joly, one of the most distinguished Catholic 
writers and scholars in France, was frequently described as “‘the 
French Ruskin’’. He combined extraordinary beauty of style with 
an immense knowledge of Church history and art. He gives here 
a detailed account of those places in Rome where rooms associated 
with various Saints have been preserved almost as they were when 
the Saints occupied them. The book is an unusual and attractive 
new guide for visitors to Rome, with a wealth of information concem- 
ing many Saints of different epochs. Crown 8vo, 7s. 64. 


Letters of St. Vincent de Paul 


Translated and edited by JosEpH LEONARD, C.M. 


This companion volume to the great biography by Peére Coste, 
C.M., has been compiled and edited by the same distinguished trans- 
lator. From the eight large volumes of St. Vincent’s correspondence 
he has produced a wealth of new material never before available to 
English readers. 

The first part (1580-1625) relates in St. Vincent’s own words the 
story of his captivity in Tunis, and his first hopes and fears o 
arriving in Paris. The second (1625-1643) contains a group of his 
letters to SS. Louise de Marillac and Jane de Chantal, the foundresses 
of the Daughters of Charity and of the Visitation Order, together 
with letters to the first Vincentian Fathers. The third part (1643- 
1660) shows his work at the ‘‘Council of Conscience’’, and includesa 
series of letters revealing his attitude towards contemporary religious 
and political problems, and his relations with his great contemporariés 
Richelieu and Mazarin. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 21s 
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In Franco’s Spain 
FRANCIS McCULLAGH 


Mr. McCullagh, one of the most experienced and daring war 
correspondents of our time, narrowly escaped capture while he was 
with General Franco’s army as a correspondent from August 1936 
until April 1937. His first-hand experience of Communist revolu- 
tions in Russia and in Mexico gives unique value to his observation 
of similar conditions in Spain during the past year. He writes 
brilliantly, and he gives graphic descriptions of General Franco and 
his associates, in a by no means uncritical picture of the Spain which 
has rallied round their banners. Incidentally the book contains the 
impressions and reflections of a veteran war correspondent, compar- 
ing this war with many others. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 


Conflict in Spain 
G. M. GODDEN 


The author’s researches and writings about Communist opera- 
tions in Spain and other countries have become one of the chief 
sources of information for serious discussion of the subject. This 
new book provides copious references and quotations from the 
oficial Communist documents and practical instructions from 
month to month, a complete record of Marxist activity in Spain up 
to and since the revolution. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d., wrapper, 1s. 6d. 


Addresses on Social Justice 
REV. F. H. DRINKWATER 


These discourses were preached by Father Drinkwater in his own 
parish church in Birmingham. As ‘‘a kind of experimental venture’’, 
apart from any formal religious service, they were intended for non- 
Catholics as much as for Catholics. The subjects include Religion 
and Politics, Social Injustice as a cause of War, Social Justice, 
the Means Test, Laws that encourage Greed, the Rights and Wrongs 
of Property, and the Nation’s Money. An appendix gives the 
answers provided to various questions which were asked. 

Demy 8vo, 2s. 6d., wrapper, 1s. 
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The English Dominicans 


BEDE JARRETT, O.P. 
Abridged Edition, Edited by WALTER GUMBLEY, O.P. 


Father Bede Jarrett’s study of the history of the Englis, 
Dominicans was not only the labour of love of one who did mor 
than all others to promote the remarkable revival of the Order in 
England in recent years. Father Bede was also a born scholar and 
historian. To enable a wider public to read the story as he told it, 
this abridged edition has been prepared by Father Walter Gumbley, 
O.P., who was his principal assistant in compiling the larger work. 

Crown 8vo, 5s. 


The Jesuits 
GAETAN BERNOVILLE 


Translated by KATHLEEN BALFE 


No other religious Order has been the subject of so much con- 
troversy and discussion as the Jesuits: but most Catholics will find 
much that is new to them in M. Bernoville’s lively and informative 
book. He writes from first-hand investigation of the Jesuit system— 
describing their constitutions, their spirit and training, and ther 
very varied activities. His book includes excellent accounts of the 
Life of St. Ignatius and also of the Spiritual Exercises. 

Crown 8vo, 7s. 64. 


The White Fathers 


DONALD ATTWATER 


Although the White Fathers, since their foundation by Cardind 
Lavigerie seventy years ago, are often supposed to be an entirely 
French congregation, fully half of them are now working in British 
African dependencies, and an increasing number are of British 
nationality. Mr. Attwater here tells the wonderful story of the 
rapid development of their activities, from the first caravan 0 
Catholic missionaries into the interior of Central Africa—following 
immediately in the footsteps of Livingstone and Stanley and Burto 
and Speke—and the negro martyrs of Uganda, through the vas 
extension of their work, down to their establishment in Englanl 
and Scotland in recent years. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, wrapper, 2s. 
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Father Brown on Chesterton 


MGR. JOHN O’CONNOR 


Mgr. John O’Connor has long been known by repute as the 
original of ‘Father Brown”’ in G. K. Chesterton’s detective stories. 
Their long friendship deepened in the many years while G. K. C. was 
gradually finding his way towards complete acceptance of the 
Catholic Faith ; and it was Mgr. O’Connor who eventually ‘‘received’”’ 
himasaconvert. This delightful book, crammed with reminiscences 
of his private conversation and his original behaviour, abounds in 
good stories and good jokes, and contains many unpublished epi- 
grams and verses. It also reveals for the first time the full story of 
his conversion. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


Francis Thompson’s Collected Poems 


One-volume edition 


This new edition brings within reach of the widest public the 
whole collected poems of Francis Thompson hitherto available only 
in the two volumes of poetry in the definitive edition authorized by 
Mr. Wilfrid Meynell. The new edition, which reproduces the 
definitive edition but in a different format and type, has been 
prepared under the supervision of Mr. Francis Meynell. The three- 
volume library edition, including the volume of Francis Thompson’s 
Prose Works, will continue to be available at 7s. 6d. per volume. 

Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


The Christmas Crib 


NESTA DE ROBECK 


This handsome volume, with its many beautiful illustrations, is 
an ideal gift-book for Christmas. It will be a revelation to most 
readers who are unaware of the elaborate development and artistic 
perfection to be found in the many exquisite paintings, carvings, 
and models of the Nativity in Italy, Germany, France, and Spain. 
Miss de Robeck, who is a recognized expert on medieval religious 
art, traces the devotion to the crib of Bethlehem from the early 
years of the Church, and describes the increasing elaboration and 
magnificence of its artistic expression during the Renaissance and 
the eighteenth century. Crown 4to, with 24 illustrations, 10s. 6d. 
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Damien the Leper 
JOHN VILLIERS FARROW 


Foreword by Sir HuGH WALPOLE 


praise could be bestowed upon it.”—New York Times. 


Methodist Times. 


Brother Klaus 


Translated by E. F. PEELER 


Franciscan Fables 
STANLEY B. JAMES 


rare insight into the life and times of the Poverello. 


“For the first time, I think, the story has been told here in very simple terms anj 
with the absolute stamp of truth upon it. I scarcely know how Mr. Farrow has beep 
able to leave so vivid a picture of Father Damien in the reader’s mind with so fey 
words about him. Now that I have read this book I feel that I have Damien as, 
companion for the rest of my days.’’"—From Sik HUGH WALPOLE’s Foreword. 

“Compels a wondering silence. The book is'worthy of its theme and no higher 


“If anyone wants a plain judicious presentation of Damien’s character and life, 
unsentimentalized and convincing, let him get and read Damien the Leper,”— 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 7s. 64. 


MARIA DUTLI-RUTISHAUSER 


This historical novel by a gifted Swiss writer has already been 
published in three languages and is introduced by the President 
of the Swiss Republic. In a strongly dramatic narrative, full of 
local colour and with its picturesque Alpine background, it tells 
the epic story of Blessed Nicholas of Fliie, the ‘‘Guardian of his 
Country’’, during the early Swiss struggle for freedom in the fifteenth 
century. A simple illiterate peasant, the devoted father of a large 
family whom he had to leave as a soldier and statesman, inspired 
above all by his intense religious faith, he became one of the immortal 
heroes of Switzerland. Crown 8vo, 7s. 64. 


These short stories concerning St. Francis and his companions 
make no claim to historical accuracy, but they are written witha 
Most of them 
have already appeared in Catholic periodicals in England and the 
United States ; and their readers have been delighted by the humour 
and lightness of touch with which Mr. James creates scenes and 
characters among which the Little Poor Man of Assisi moves with 
his gay simplicity and wisdom. _ Crown 8vo, 3s. 64. 
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Cardinal Merry del Val 
MGR. A. DALPIAZ 


This new biography is abridged from the large official life by 
Mer. Cenci, custodian of the Vatican’s Secret Archives. It presents a 
vivid portrait, utterly unlike the general conception of the great 
Cardinal, revealing the man behind the official mask. His private 

pers show his intense humility and generosity and the simplicity 
of his spiritual life combined with superb gifts as a born diplomat. 
The book also throws interesting light on various English matters, 
including the controversy over Anglican Orders, which were referred 
for judgment to the Holy See. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Spiritual Directions 
CARDINAL MERRY DEL VAL 


Foreword by ARCHBISHOP HINSLEY 


As Papal Secretary of State, Cardinal Merry del Val had to relin- 
quish the work as a spiritual director for which he was exceptionally 
gifted. This book is compiled partly from his letters and partly 
from instructions in confession given during thirty years to one of 
the few who were privileged to retain his constant personal guidance. 

Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Venerable Francis Libermann 
GEORGE LEE, C.S.Sp. 


The son of an Alsatian rabbi, Francis Libermann became con- 
verted to the Catholic Faith in his early youth, and after overcoming 
many difficulties in France and in Rome was ordained in 1841. A 
convert of extraordinary holiness and zeal, he conceived heroic 
ambitions of evangelizing the coloured races in Africa and America, 
and became the founder of the Holy Ghost missionaries in modern 
times. Their work has spread with amazing rapidity in Europe, 


Africa, and North and South America, and the Cause of Father 
Libermann is being actively pressed in Rome. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
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Christ and Womankind 
DR. PETER KETTER 


Translated by ISABEL MCHUGH 


‘This excellent exposition of the Catholic conception of womankind in relation ty 
Christ. It is a work which should bring gladness to all women who would knoy 
where true womanly dignity lies, and it will serve as a potent antidote to the vin; 
of many feminists who, in demanding the complete equality of the sexes, fail tp 
realize that they are inevitably leading women back to that misery and degradation 
from which Christ so mercifully rescued them.’’—Jrish Ecclesiastical Record. 

“‘A noble and timely book, beautifully translated.’’—Tablet. 

Demy 8vo, 18s. 


The Spiritual Life 
DAVID OF AUGSBURG 
Translated by Dominic Devas, O.F.M. 


Among medieval masters of the spiritual life, David of Augsburg 
in the thirteenth century exercised an influence which will be 
readily understood by all who read this new translation of his most 
famous book. The first volume includes the introduction by Father 
Devas, and the two sections on the Outward Man and the Inward 
Man. The second volume is concerned with Progress towards 
spirituality. Two volumes. Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


Comfort in Ordeals 


J. P. DE CAUSSADE, S.J. 
Translated by ALGAR THOROLD 


‘The third series of Caussade’s letters is marked by the same insight and refinement 
as before. . . . Caussade reveals himself in his letters more than in his other writ- 
ings; on that account many will find in them more guidance and encouragement.” 
—ARCHBISHOP GOODIER, S.J., in the Catholic Herald. 

‘‘Welcome indeed is another selection from his letters . . . every new letter seems 
as fresh as all that preceded it. But this volume has something additional, in 
eighteen letters on abandonment to God in the higher mystical life.’-— Universe. 

“These thoughtful and deeply religious letters should be of great value to those: 
whose work lies in spiritual direction . . . but, since the letters were written tc 
the directed, it is a book that they also should be able to read with profit.”—Times 
Literary Supplement. 

Crown 8vo, 5s. 
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Origins of the Doctrine of the Trinity 


JULES LEBRETON, S.J. 
Translated by ALGAR THOROLD 


Pére Lebreton’s great work on the Doctrine of the Trinity is 
well known as one of the most important theological books of 
modern times. Mr. Algar Thorold had just completed the transla- 
tion of this first volume before his death, and the work is now present- 
ed in its original form without any omission except abridgement of 
the footnotes and appendices. It will rank as indisputably the 
fullest and most authoritative account of the doctrine of the Trinity, 
from the divine revelation to the early centuries of the Church. 

Volume I. Demy 8vo, 15s. 


The People of God 
ABBOT ANSCAR VONIER, O.S.B. 


“If we consider the Church to be a people,’’ writes Abbot Vonier 
in this inspiring book, “‘we are certainly saved from the danger of 
all those tendencies which seek to make of the Church an invisible 
society of saints and elect.’’ The People of God “‘is an army which 
today is fighting on the battlefields of this earth and tomorrow 
will enter triumphantly into the city of God’’. He has written the 
book in the ardent desire “‘to make Catholics understand how 
manifold, how rich is their life in Christ ; how they constitute in 
the world a great new society of whose existence the powers of evil 
are extremely jealous’. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


Mary’s Part in Our Redemption 
CANON GEORGE D. SMITH, D.D., D.Ph. 


In this important book Canon Smith deals fully with a question 
which is occupying the special attention of theologians today, and 
states with admirable lucidity the essentials of Catholic doctrine 
concerning the position of Our Lady as Co-Redemptrix. In particu- 
lar he shows how the traditional teaching on this subject is to be 
fitted into the framework of the general doctrine of Redemption, as 
revealed especially in the epistles of St. Paul, and as elaborated in 
the theology of St. Thomas Aquinas. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
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Alban Butler’s Lives of the Saints 


Complete Lives for Every Day of the Year, by REv. ALBAN Butter 


New Edition, revised by the REv. HERBERT THURSTON, S.J., and 
DONALD ATTWATER 


The publication of this monumental work will be complete when 
the NOVEMBER and DECEMBER volumes, which are in process of 
final revision by Father Thurston, appear this autumn and next 
spring. All the other volumes have already been published. 

To complete the series the publishers have now in active prepara- 
tion a supplementary INDEX volume which will be much more than 
a mere index. It will contain brief summaries of the lives of every 
Saint or Beatus included in the twelve large volumes, as well as 
indicating the volume in which full biographical notices can be 
found. The INDEx volume will thus be a complete work of reference 
in itself. It will be of the same size as all the other volumes. 


“This series represents the best work of its kind we have. It may be heartily 
recommended for interesting reading, and for daily meditation as well as for refer- 
ence.’’—Catholic Times. 

“This edition of BUTLER’S LIVES admirably combines edification and criticism. 
It feeds the spirit while informing the mind. There could be no better spiritual 
reading than a daily perusal of the Lives recorded every day. ... I can only urge 
everyone who can afford it to buy them.’’—E. I. WaTKIN in the Dublin Review. 


Large Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. per volume. 


Catholic Student’s “Aids” to the Bible 
‘Volume III and Volume V (new edition) 
HUGH POPE, O.P. 


Volume III, which will be published for the first time, supplements 
the two earlier volumes concerning the Old Testament and deals 
comprehensively with the various questions involved in Scriptural 
study. It is divided into six main parts, of which one deals fully 
with the ‘“‘Higher Criticism’’ in the light of recent research. The 
other parts are concerned respectively with archaeology and excava- 
tions in relation to the Bible; the ethnological problems of the 
nations surrounding Israel; the chronology of the Old Testament ; 
the religious history of Israel ; and the Semitic and other languages. 

The new edition of the fifth volume—covering the Acts, Epistles, 
and Apocalypse—has been so thoroughly revised in the light of 
later research that it has been necessary to increase the price. It is 
virtually a new book, the result of years of labour. 

Crown 8vo. With maps. 10s. 6d. each. 
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The Catholic ‘Doctor 


ALPHONSUS BONNAR, O.F.M., D.D. 


With much practical experience, and an enviable gift for direct 
and lucid statement of his subject, Father Bonnar has written this 
book as a guide for Catholic doctors and priests in medical problems 
which concern Catholic morals. He states the first principles 
clearly, before proceeding to deal in detail with the various questions 
in which a Catholic doctor wants to know what he must or may do. 
Part of the book concerns intimate questions affecting married 
life and sexual matters, and there are valuable chapters also concern- 
ing psycho-analysis and mental troubles where the physician and 
the priest are frequently confronted with very similar problems. 

Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


The Catholic Church in Scotland 
P. F. ANSON 


In few countries has the modern Catholic revival provoked such 
intense opposition and controversy as in Scotland. Mr. Anson 
here surveys the whole story with a wealth of information collected 
with much careful research. He shows how far the revival is due 
to Catholic immigration from other countries and how much to 
pre-Reformation survivals and native conversions, giving a detailed 
account of progress and church-building in every diocese. The 
book is illustrated with many delightful pen-and-ink drawings by 
the author, and a new map showing all the Catholic centres in 
Scotland. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


An Army Chaplain’s War Memories 


HENRY DAY, S.J., M.C. 


_ Father Henry Day was one of the best-known military chaplains 
in the Great War, and some years ago he wrote his recollections in 
two volumes, A Cavalry Chaplain and Macedonian Memories. This 
new volume combines, in a cheaper edition, the more exciting parts 
of both books. It contains vivid descriptions of battles and of 
constant active service as shared by a very devoted chaplain in 
Egypt, Gallipoli, Macedonia, and France. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
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Utopia 
ST. THOMAS MORE 
Edited by Mer. P. E. HALLETT 


This, the first Catholic edition of the Utopia in modern times, has 
been arranged in modernized English by Mgr. Hallett, who was 
vice-postulator for the canonization of St. Thomas More. He has 
contributed a long introduction, and supplied many footnotes con- 
cerning religious and other references occurring in the book. There 
is also a Foreword discussing More’s social theories by Lord Russell 
of Killowen, who is president of the St. Thomas More Society and 
a former Treasurer of Lincoln’s Inn. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


My Yoke is Sweet 


J. KEARNEY, C.S.Sp. 


The author of The Meaning of the Mass here presents the first of 
several volumes in which he aims at providing matter for medita- 
tion rather than continuous reading. The book falls into two parts 
—Fundamentals, and the Revelation of Jesus. His thesis is that 
the contentment which follows from the conformity of our will to 
Christ’s is experienced according to the completeness of the soul’s 
surrender to Him. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


He is Faithful 


“VIATOR” 


These short meditations for every Sunday of the Church’s year 
were one of the most successful series.published in the Universe for 
many years. Admirably written in a simple and easy style, and 
revealing deep knowledge of Scripture and of Catholic teaching, 
they are intended as aids to devotion for the ordinary man and 
woman. Their serial publication produced many grateful letters of 
appreciation and they should make a still wider appeal in book form. 

Crown 8vo, 5s. 
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The Church and Reunion 


VINCENT McNABB, O.P. 


Father Vincent McNabb has been known for many years as a vigor- 
ouscontroversialist, but one whois always just and never uncharitable. 
This book contains the fruits of a lifetime of efforts towards Christian 
reunion ; with a wide knowledge of the possibilities and difficulties, 
he faces the question of reunion with the Churches of the East, the 
Church of England, and the Free Churches. There are also apprecia- 
tions of the chief personalities who during the last century have 
worked for reunion: Archbishop Davidson, the present Bishop of 
London, Lord Halifax, and Professor C. H. Turner. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


God’s Good Cheer 
VINCENT McNABB, O.P. 


These meditations, centred around the Holy Eucharist, have been 
put together from the notes of many years of preaching and giving 
retreats. The title is explained in Father McNabb’s preface, where 
he writes : ““Thus the only-begotten Son, as messenger from God, 
came with the Good-news of an invitation, not only to the royal 
Presence, but to the Royal Table. God’s Good-news, as carried by 
the Son, was an invitation to come and share God's Good-cheer.”’ 

Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


On Conversion 
ST. BERNARD 


Translated by WATKIN WILLIAMS, M.A. 


Mr. Watkin Williams, the greatest living authority on St. 
Bernard, has made this new translation of his famous sermon 
De Conversione. He has collated the different texts and supplied 
a scholarly introduction and all necessary notes. The book is being 
published in two editions, the larger edition including the Latin 
text and a facsimile page of the principal MS. on which the translation 
is based. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. and 5s. 
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The Three Greatest Prayers 
ST. THOMAS AQUINAS 


The Commandments of God 
ST. THOMAS AQUINAS 


These short but pregnant commentaries from the lesser works of 
St. Thomas Aquinas are here presented in the official translation 
recently made by the English Dominican Fathers. The first volume 
includes his commentaries on the Apostles’ Creed,.the Our Father, 
and the Hail Mary; the second, his commentaries on the Ten 
Commandments and the Two Precepts of Charity. 

“‘An ideal introduction to St. Thomas for the general reader.’’—Universe. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. each. 


Know Your Faith 
REV. E. C. MESSENGER, Ph.D. 
Foreword by ARCHBISHOP HINSLEY 


This excellent summary of Catholic doctrine was compiled by 
Dr. Messenger as a “‘refresher course in the Catechism for younger 
and older Catholics’’. The important questions are all arranged 
in convenient order, and the answers are amplified and explained 
with the author’s well-known lucidity and directness. Dr. Messenger 
has for many years been in charge of the Universe Enquiry Bureau, 
and he has wide experience of the difficulties on which lay readers 
most frequently require assistance or enlightenment. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 64. 


Plain Talks on the Catholic Religion 
H. A. JOHNSTON, S.J. 


This series of talks was broadcast with great success from 
Melbourne by the Rector of Corpus Christi seminary at Werribee. 
Archbishop Mannix writes: “‘These clear logical satisfying expositions 
of Catholic teaching will prove of great value to those who under 


_God’s inspiration are seeking the light, as well as to those priests and 


others who are engaged in the instruction of converts.”’ 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 
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Orbis Catholicus 1938 
Edited by DoNALD ATTWATER 


Mr. Attwater—whose wide knowledge was displayed in his 
Catholic Encyclopedic Dictionary—has compiled from the latest and 
most reliable sources this comprehensive reference book concerning 
the Catholic Church. The book has been well planned with a view to 
the production of further editions, bringing the information up to 
date from time to time. It explains the organization of the Church, 
with lists and details of all the dioceses, vicariates and titular sees ; 
the Roman Congregations, tribunals and other offices ; concordats 
and diplomatic relations with the Holy See ; it gives details concern- 
ing the principal religious orders of men and women ; and many 
other various matters. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


The Roman Martyrology 


New and Revised edition 


All the additions required in consequence of recent canonizations 
and beatifications have been made in this new and completely revised 
edition of the English translation. Much rearrangement has also 
been necessary to conform with the more recent revisions of the 
official Latin text. The whole revision of the English version has 
been carried out by Rev. James Hathway of Westminster Cathedral. 

Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


The Year’s Liturgy 
RT. REV. ABBOT CABROL, 0.S.B. 


Abbot Cabrol had almost completed the second volume of this 
important work before his death, and had revised the final proofs 
of the first volume. The two provide the ideal handbook to the 
liturgy for the ordinary layman. While paying full tribute to the 
many elaborate volumes of Dom Guéranger and Cardinal Schuster, 
he has aimed at condensing all the essential matter in two volumes, 
which follow the usual division between the Liturgy of the Church’s 
seasons and the festivals of Saints. Assuming that those who will 
use his books will also possess a Roman Missal and a Vesperal, he 
concentrates on explaining the history and significance of the 
Liturgy itself from day to day. 

Two volumes. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. each. 
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Apologetics for the Pulpit - 
Vol. ITI 

REV. ALOYSIUS ROCHE 

Father Roche’s two previous volumes dealt with the grounds of 
faith and with the Church, and this third volume is concerned with SiN 
the Church’s sacraments and sacramentals. In a series of forty Him 
more sermons, intended chiefly to assist priests who have no time 3M 
for special research, he discusses each sacrament in detail and pro] 
vides admirable matter for addresses on such subjects as the com 
fessional, the Holy Oils, devotions to Our Lady, fasting and 
abstinence, the use of Latin in the Liturgy, church music, vestments, 
altars, statues and relics. Crown 8vo, 65, 


Is it all True? 
REV. ALOYSIUS ROCHE 


“‘A series of popular studies in apologetics, as alive, simple, and attractive as areal 
his writings. The ideal book for the simpler Catholic reader, and for those who have 
to se with the less-well-read. Not that the book is superficial—quite the opposite” 
—UnN1verse. 

“‘In his preface Fr. Roche tells us that what is offered here is no more than a 
sketch, a sort of suggestion which might pave the way for a really scholarly yet 
readable apologetic for the laity. The claim is modest: the boo« does much mor 
than justify it.”—Dublin Standard. 


Crown 8vo, 5s, 


Man and Eterni 


Cambridge Summer School Lectures for 1936 


‘Even more important than all the vast complexity of economic, social,and political 
problems of the present day is the ever-recurring problem of individual man in the 
face of death. . . . The scriptural and dogmatic aspects of Catholic Eschatology 
are fully discussed by highly qualified teachers, and there is a paper by Dr. O’ Donovall 
on ‘Death from a medical point of view’. When all are so good it is difficult @ 
single out any for special praise.’’—Catholic Herald. 

Crown 8vo, 7s. 64. 


Messrs. Burns Oates & Washbourne have now taken over from tht 
former publishers all the previous volumes of the Cambridge Summet 
School series. The complete list of the other volumes now compnises } 


The Religion of the 

Scriptures 3/6 Six Sacraments 3/6 
The Holy Eucharist 3/6 God 6/- 
The Papacy 3/6 Man 3/6 
St. Thomas Aquinas 6/- Moral Principles and 
The Incarnation 3/6 Practice 6 
The Atonement 3/6 Our Blessed Lady 6/- 
The Church 3/6 The Pre-Nicene Church 7/ 
The English Martyrs 3/6 Church and State 7/6 
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For 77 years 


has faithfully and zealously served 
the Catholic Cause 


Whilst the secular Press of the country 
was silent about the persecution of the 
Church in Mexico, Russia, Spain, etc. 


The Aniverse | 
week after week exposed the terrible happenings. 


To-day 
Che Aniberse 


the most widely read Catholic newspaper, quoted 
frequently in the secular Press. 


KEEP INFORMED ALWAYS 
of the truth. 


Read Weekly your own Catholic Newspaper 
The Aniverse 


EVERY FRIDAY 2d. 
Of all Newsagents. Subscription 12/6 per year inclusive of postage. 


” 


Offices : 
184 Strand, London, W.C.2 175 West Nile Street, Glasgow 
68 Victoria Street, Liverpool, 1 42 Westgate Road, Newcastle-on-Tyne 
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FRANCIS 


& Co. Limited 


(Purveyors of Beeswax Candles, etc., to Westminster 
Cathedral and formerly to their Eminences the late 
Cardinals Wiseman, Manning, Vaughan and Bourne) 


HAVE BEEN RENOWNED FOR OVER 


200 YEARS 


AS THE MOST RELIABLE MAKERS 
OF 


CHURCH CANGLES' 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


EACH CANDLE 
6% Gi 5% B% 
is guaranteed to contain the percentage of 
GENUINE BEESWAX 
STAMPED ON IT 


SANCTUARY OIL, SANCTUM LIGHTS, WICKS 
AND FLOATS, INCENSE, CHARCOAL, SANCTUARY 
GLASSES, SILVER, BRASS AND IRONWORK 
and ail CHURCH REQUISITES OF FINEST 
QUALITY ARE ALSO SUPPLIED 


PRICE LIST on application te 
The Manufactory, Cricklewood Lane, N.W.2 
31, Ashley Place, Westminster, S.W.1 


(Opposite WESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL) 


26 & 28, Manchester Street, Liverpool 


118, Clyde Street, Glasgow 
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